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Erasmus'  Colloquia:  v^    '^^*''' 

Dramatic  Elements  Real  and  ]V^{^nérical 

MICHELE  MARGETTS 


In  an  article  on  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  Sister  Géraldine  Thompson 
remarks,  "A  writer's  habitus  of  mind  is  surely  the  determinant  of  his 
creative  imagination."^  Indeed  in  examining  the  Colloquies,  one  becomes 
increasingly  aware  of  Erasmus'  particular  habitus  of  mind  and  how  it 
shaped  these  potential,  incipient  little  dramas.  Some  of  these  lively,  amus- 
ing conversations  tremble  on  the  verge  of  theatre,  but  ultimately  they — like 
Erasmus — never  go  over  the  edge.  Let  me  then  consider  Erasmus'  dramatic 
sense,  his  inclination  for  stage  metaphor,  the  potential  influence  of  ancient 
drama  on  his  writing  of  the  Colloquia ,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  employed 
dramatic  elements  and  structure  in  his  dialogues.  Finally,  we  may  perhaps 
conclude  from  these  considerations  why  he  went  no  further  than  he  did. 

The  translator  of  the  Colloquia  into  English,  Craig  R.  Thompson,  has 
credited  Erasmus  with  possession  of  "the  dramatist's  eye;  he  saw  every- 
thing and  could  re-create  scenes  with  his  pen."^  Given  the  low  level  of 
"action"  in  the  Colloquies,  we  might  say  instead  that  Erasmus  has  the 
dramatist's  ear  and  a  gift  for  recreating  colloquial  exchange — appropriately 
since  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  book  is  the  "refinement  of  Latin 
speech."^  Still  the  dialogues  are  not  devoid  of  images  that  encourage 
visuaHzation  of  a  character  or  a  setting,  or  suggest  physical  movement  of 
the  participants.  For  example,  Arnold's  quick  sketch  of  his  long-lost  friend 
Cornelius — "dirty,  thin,  and  pale"  (p.4) — De  votis  temere  susceptis  readily 
gives  us  a  sense  of  this  pilgrim's  appearance;  Eusebius'  villa  and  gardens  in 
the  Convivium  religiosum  are  shown  to  us  almost  cinematically;  and  such 
colloquia  as  De  lusu  or  'XorpayoXioiiàs,  sive  Talorum  lusus  include  the 
actual  playing  of  games  just  as  the  convivia  include  the  eating  of  a  meal. 

To  further  illustrate  Erasmus'  sense  of  drama,  we  need  only  look  at  the 
early  formulae,  which  provided  the  seeds  for  the  later  colloquia.  In  the 
midst  of  a  varied  list  of  possible  poHte  and/or  friendly  greetings  we  find 

Greetings,  you  consumer  of  quarts. 

Answer.  Greetings  to  you,  too,  you  bottomless  pit  and  devourer  of  cakes.(p.  558) 

This  playful  and  unexpected  little  exchange  evokes  characters  of  Fal- 
staffian  proportion  and  reminds  the  prescient  reader  of  Prince  Hal  and  the 
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fat  knight  exchanging  epithets  in  1  Henry  IV  (II.iv.242ff).  A  second 
greeting  and  response  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  speakers  and  even  provides 
the  suggestion  of  a  moral: 

Good  luck  to  you  with  your  baldness! 

Answer.  Good  luck  to  you  with  your  crooked  nose.  As  you 

greet,  so  shall  you  be  greeted;  if  you  say  anything  nasty, 

you'll  hear  worse!  (p.  558) 

Another  pi*ovides  knowledge  of  place  with  more  subtlety  than  the  Eliza- 
bethan technique  of  asking  "What  is  this  castle  call'd  that  stands  hard  by": 
when  the  initial  speaker  greets  his  friend  with  ''xaCpel  ,"  the  answer 
comes,  "Remember  you're  in  Basel,  not  in  Athens"  (p. 5 5 9). 

These  three  examples  were  doubtless  included  in  the  Formulae  primarily 
to  keep  the  interest  of  Erasmus'  young  readers,  ^  but  they  are  dramatic  in 
quality  nonetheless.  We  next  encounter  a  proto-dialogue  (p.562).  It  is 
brief^only  eleven  lines — and  the  speakers  remain  nameless,  but  a  fair 
amount  of  information  is  packed  into  the  exchange,  some  of  it  stated 
directly,  much  of  it  inferred  from  the  remarks.  Two  friends,  men  of  letters, 
meet  on  the  street.  One  of  them  is  in  a  hurry.  He  is  travelling  by  foot  directly 
to  the  university  town  of  Louvain  where  the  two  have  mutual  friends  at  the 
Collegium  Trilingue.  Of  this  information  only  two  things  are  stated  directly: 
that  the  second  speaker  is  hurried  and  headed  for  Louvain.  The  rest  can  be 
deduced.  Erasmus  thus  has  a  fine  sense  of  dramatic  economy,  the  capacity 
to  convey  a  lot  with  a  little  and  in  a  manner  other  than  a  recitation  of  facts. 
He  soon  provides  a  greater  sense  of  individuality  by  giving  names  to  his 
speakers  (p.563),  using  the  names  of  his  students  and  his  godson  in  some 
cases  (Christian,  Augustine,  Erasmus)  and  drawing  also  on  classical 
pastoral  ^  (Mopsus)  and  Terence  (Dromo,  Geta,  Syrus).^ 

There  are  further  dramatic  additions:  Maurice  and  Cyprian's  discussion  of 
the  confiscation  of  Cyprian's  money  on  his  departure  from  England  injects 
a  hint  of  a  plot  line  (p.568f).  The  little  "Domestic  Conversation"  (p.570ff), 
besides  introducing  a  third  character,  requires  at  least  two  entrances;  it 
includes  an  aside  to  the  audience,  the  necessity  of  opening  a  door,  and  two 
lines  spoken  from  "within."  Finally,  the  opening  lines  of  the  Convivium 
profanum  (p.592)  constitute  what  amounts  to  three  brief  scenes:  Christian 
sending  Peter  to  fetch  Augustine  for  dinner,  Peter  delivering  the  invitation, 
Augustine  arriving  at  Christian's  house.  All  this  is  accomplished  in  five 
lines  with  a  speed  more  suited  to  a  screenplay  than  a  stage  play — or,  rather, 
it  is  admirably  suited  to  the  freedom  of  tfie  dialogue  form.  Still  the  scenic 
principle  is  suggested,  and  we  see  that  Erasmus  has  now  employed  most  of 
the  basic  tools  he  would  need  to  construct  a  play. 

In  the  Convivium  profanum,  when  More's  servant  comes  to  ask  the 
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character  Erasmus  to  visit  his  master,  the  disappointed  host,  Christian, 
protests,  "the  comedy  isn't  finished  yet,"  to  which  Erasmus  replies 
"What's  left  except  for  me  to  say  'Farewell.  Now  give  your  applause'?" 
(p.606).^  The  lines  suggest  a  number  of  things.  An  argument  might  be 
made  that  Christian's  protest  is  simply  a  characteristic  remark,^  since  he 
seems  to  have  an  interest  in  theatre  and  has  been  making  references  to 
Terence,  comparing  himself  and  various  of  his  guests  to  characters  in  the 
Latin  playwright's  canon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  "the  comedy 
isn't  finished  yet"  consciously  associates  this  formula  with  comic  drama 
and  seems  to  call  attention  to  its  own  artifice  much  as  Berowne  tells  the 
King  of  Navarre  that  twelve  months  and  a  day  is  "too  long  for  a  play" 
{Love*s  Labour's  Lost  V.ii.878). 

There  is,  however,  another  possibility  which  has  to  do  with  the  metaphor 
originating  in  classical  Greek  literature  and  popularized  for  the  Middle 
Ages  by  John  of  Salisbury's  Policraticus  of  Hfe  as  a  play  and  the  world  as  a 
stage.'  If  we  might  be  a  trifle  wary  of  accepting  Folly's  word  in  the  Moriae 
Encomium  that  "all  human  life  is  nothing  but  a  stage-play," ^°  Erasmus, 
devoid  of  Moria's  mask,  declares  in  De  copia  that  "comedy  is  nothing  else 
than  a  copy  of  life,"  ^^  a  deft  reversal  of  Folly's  naturally  inverted  view.  If 
comedy  is  a  copy  of  life,  then  what  Erasmus  seems  to  wish  to  depict  in  the 
Colloquia  is  the  "human  comedy,"  as  Christian  calls  it  when  talking  with 
Peter  in  an  esucly  formula  (p.583).  The  Colloquia  are  to  be  a  form  of 
vicarious  experience,  a  means  of  learning  about  life's  foUies,  of  passing 
through  them  at  second  hand,  so  to  speak.  ^^  Erasmus  puts  it  this  way  in  De 
utilitate  Colloquiorum:  "Young  people  learn  these  things  [the  foolish 
caprices  and  baseless  notions  of  the  public]  better  from  this  Httle  book,  I 
believe,  than  from  experience,  the  teacher  of  fools"  (p.625).  And  to  know 
such  things  is,  according  to  Erasmus,  "part  of  good,  practical  sense." 

The  analogy  between  life  and  the  theatre  was  one  of  which  Erasmus  was  es- 
pecially fond.  It  appears  time  and  again  in  his  writings  from  satiric  dialogue 
such  as  the  Ciceronianus  to  his  personal  correspondence.  Bulephorus,  for 
example,  in  the  Ciceronianus,  when  he  sees  his  friend  Nosoponus  "diseased" 
with  Ciceronianism,  says  to  Hypologus,  "I  shall  act  the  part  of  Davus  [the 
clever  slave  from  Terence's ^«î/r/a];  do  you  help  the  conversation  along  and 
take  a  part  in  the  play."  Bulephorus  having  explained  that  "There  is  no  better 
way  to  heal  [those  who  are  diseased]  than  to  pretend  that  you  have  the  same 
trouble,"  Hypologus  agrees  that  "Not  only  a  spectator  of  this  play,  but  a 
willing  helper  will  I  be.  "  ^  ^  We  have  then  in  this  case  a  play  within  a  play  or  at 
least  a  play  within  a  dialogue,  with  characters  assuming  other  rôles  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  a  colleague  gone  astray.  Erasmus  had  done  much  the 
same  thing  in  the  Moriae  Encomium  and  says  as  much  in  defending  himself 
to  Martin  Dorp:  "I  assumed  a  mask  to  play  this  part."^'*  By  assuming  the  rôle 
of  Folly  he  had  hoped  to  cure  others  of  the  disease. 
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There  were  times,  however,  when  active  participation  in  the  human 
comedy  was  distasteful  to  Erasmus.  Unlike  his  friend  Thomas  More, 
Erasmus  steered  clear  of  civil  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  honorary 
post  of  counselor  to  Charles  V.  He  tried  to  maintain  a  position  aloof  from 
political  and  religious  turmoil,  so  that  he  might  concentrate  his  efforts  on 
the  promotion  of  bonae  litterae  and  the philosophia  Christi.  This  desire  to 
distance  himself  is  never  more  evident  than  in  his  dealing  with  the  Lutheran 
controversies.  When  his  personal  attempts  at  arbitration  ranging  from 
Calais  to  Cologne  with  Emperor,  Elector,  and  kings  failed  to  produce 
results  of  any  great  promise,  Erasmus  saw  quiet  withdrawal  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  maintaining  his  neutrality.  On  November  8,  1529,  he 
wrote  to  Reuchlin  from  Cologne: 

You  see  what  a  fatal  tragedy  is  now  being  enacted,  the  catastrophe  of  which  is 

uncertain I  prefer  to  be  a  spectator  rather  than  an  actor  in  this  play ,  not 

because  I  deny  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  because  I  see  it  is  beyond  my 
littleness.*' 

The  human  comedy  had  become  a  tragedy  and  Erasmus  wanted  off  the 
stage.  Having  made  as  much  of  an  exit  as  the  times  would  permit — he 
declined  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Diet  of  Worms — he  turned  his 
attention  characteristically  to  the  writing  of  a  dialogue  whose  participants 
were  Thrasymachus  (the  battling  Luther)  and  Eubulus,  the  Catholic  with 
good  counsel  to  offer.  He  himself  assumed  the  arbitrating  rôle  of  Phila- 
lethes,  the  lover  of  truth.  The  dialogue,  like  Erasmus'  foregoing  foray  into 
public  affairs,  was  abandoned.  ^^ 

There  are  in  Erasmus'  correspondence  more  light-hearted  uses  of  the- 
atrical metaphor.  In  the  1523  letter/catalogue  to  Botzheim,  for  instance,  in 
referring  to  his  constant  revising  and  reissuing  editions  of  such  work  as  the 
Adagia,  he  says,  "You  might  have  been  rid  of  the  trouble  over  me  too,  if 
before  leaving  the  stage  I  had  said  to  you  all  'Valete  et  plaudite',  and, 
believe  me,  it  would  have  happened  if  some  good  wine  of  Burgundy  had  not 
come  on  the  scene  like  a  deus  ex  machina.'''^''  We  see  him  here  com- 
fortably conversant  not  simply  with  the  theatrum  mundi  but  with  the 
classical  formulae  and  machinery  as  well. 

Let  us  look  then  at  the  use  Erasmus  makes  of  dramatic  metaphor  within 
the  Colloquia  themselves.  Some  uses  are  relatively  simple  if  somewhat 
unusual  comparisons  of  one  event  of  social  interaction,  a  meal,  with 
another,  a  play.  In  Diversoria,  Bertulf  describes  dinner  at  a  German  inn  as 
"alternating  soUd  food  and  pulse,  as  actors  alternate  choruses  and  dramatic 
scenes.  But  they're  careful  to  make  the  last  act  the  best"  (p.  15 1).  And  in 
IloXyô atria,  when  Spudus  explains  that  he  wishes  to  have  a  dinner  party 
that  displeases  none  of  the  guests,  Apitius  exclaims,  "What  play  was 
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ever  so  well  written  or  acted  that  it  pleases  the  entire  audience?"  (p.378). 
Further,  Spudus'  query  as  to  the  number  of  courses  causes  his  advisor  to 
draw  this  analogy: 

Apit  How  many  parts  has  a  formal  speech? 

Spud.  Five,  if  I'm  not  mistaken. 

Apit  How  many  acts  to  a  play? 

Spud.  I've  read  in  Horace  that  it  should  be  no  longer  than  five  acts. 

Apit.  Change  dishes  often  enough  to  have  a  soup  for  prologue  and  a  conclusion 

or  epilogue  of  various  desserts. 

(p.379)»« 

Some  dramatic  metaphors  are  associated  with  cleverness  and  resource- 
ful inventiveness  as  in  Hippoplanus  where  Phaedrus,  finding  himself 
cheated  by  the  horse-dealer,  concocts  a  plan  to  even  the  score  and 
"immediately  enHst[s]  a  man  to  play  a  supporting  rôle  in  this  comedy" 
(p.  247).  There  is,  however,  a  little  more  here  than  simply  an  association 
with  cleverness.  The  horse-dealer,  in  selling  to  a  traveller  a  horse  he  knows 
tires  very  quickly,  is  not  playing  his  proper — that  is,  honest — role.  Phaedrus 
by  assuming  a  rôle  as  dishonest  as  that  of  the  dealer  may  not  necessarily 
teach  him  to  mend  his  ways,  but  he  certainly  makes  a  fool  of  the  man  as  he 
deserves. 

While  Hippoplanus  uses  the  dramatic  metaphor  of  a  comedy  to  refer  to 
only  one  episode  in  a  man's  life,  other  colloquia  employ  the  play  metaphor 
to  encompass  an  entire  life.  In  Funus,  another  Phaedrus  describes  the 
deathbed  scene  of  one  George  Balearicus.  When  the  sick  man  "shuddered 
and  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  having  reached  his  last  moment,"  then  the 
"final  act  of  the  play"  was  set  in  motion:  the  reading  of  a  plenary  indul- 
gence forgiving  his  sins  and  declaring  goods  acquired  in  war  rightfully  his 
(p.  367).  While  the  "final  act"  may  very  well  refer  only  to  the  last  part  of  the 
tragicomedy  of  his  deathbed — complete  with  the  reported  dialogue  of  the 
pugnacious  mendicants — it  is  difficult  not  to  associate  the  sense  of  a  play 
with  his  whole  life. 

The  scaena  vitae  is  much  more  clearly  delineated  in  the  delightful 
TepovToKoyia,  sive  '  'Ox^/Mo-Once  the  four  members  of  this  college  reunion 
are  comfortably  ensconced  in  their  hired  carriage  and  are  catching  up  on  the 
events  of  each  other's  lives,  Glycion  asks  the  variously  employed  Pampirus 
how  he  could  "preserve  decorum"  having  "changed  so  often."  Pampirus 
airily  replies,  "Why  should  I  be  less  able  to  do  so  than  actors,  who 
sometimes  play  one  rôle  after  another  in  the  same  drama?"  He  then 
proceeds  to  ask  Eusebius  to  disclose  "a  scene  from  his  life."  "Oh,  no,  the 
whole  play  if  you  like,"  comes  the  response;  "it  doesn't  have  many  acts" 
(p.201). 

The  metaphors  also  include  the  world  stage  as  in  Ix'^^ocpayta  where 
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the  butcher  reminds  the  fishmonger — and  the  reader — that  war,  like  religious 
upheaval,  turns  the  human  comedy  into  tragedy:  "you  know  the  uproars  of 
comedies  always  end  in  marriage.  Princes  conclude  their  tragedies  in  the 
same  fashion.  But  in  comedies  the  marriages  occur  quickly;  here  the 
business  between  great  men  is  carried  on  with  vast  exertions"  (p.  325).  It  is 
as  the  learned  MagdaHa  says  to  the  Abbot  in  Abbatis  et  eruditae,  "The 
world's  a  stage  that's  topsy-turvy  now" — tragedies  ending  with  marriage? — 
"as  you  see.  Every  man  must  play  his  part  or— exit"  (p.223)— advice 
Erasmus  had  just  taken  much  to  heart  in  his  own  life.  We  are  moving  now  to 
an  aspect  of  the  metaphor  alluded  to  earlier  and  one  to  which  Erasmus  gave 
deep  significance,  that  of  rôle.  Magdalia  is  telHng  the  Abbot,  though  he 
does  not  have  the  wit  to  perceive  it,  that  he  is  not  fulfilling  his  proper  rôle. 
He  would  rather  dance,  drink,  hunt,  and  play  games  than  tend  to  his 
ecclesiastical  office.  Because  of  his  ignorance  he  may  soon  see  laymen 
preaching,  since  pastors  have  become  "tongue-tied."  Topsy-turvy  indeed. 

It  is  generally  when  Erasmus  is  trying  to  point  up  improperly  played 
rôles  that  we  find  negative  references  to  the  theatre.  In  Virgo poenitens,  for 
example,  Catharine  refers  to  her  flashy  procession  to  the  convent  as  a 
"show"  which  attracted  "crowds  of  people."  Eubulus  interjects  with 
fitting  cynicism,  "Smart  actors!  They  know  how  to  put  on  their  plays 
before  the  simple-minded  rabble"  (p.  11 3).  So  too  did  Misoponos,  that 
hater  of  work,  who,  in  Y{Tuxo\o^(a,^2imXQd  sores  on  his  body  with  such 
skill  that  he  "might  have  played  Job  in  the  tragedy"  (p.25 1  ).  Another  actor 
playing  his  rôle  poorly  is  described  in  Concio,  sive  Merdardus.  The 
Franciscan  reveals  his  ignorance — and  his  cheeks  reddened  by  drink — in 
his  attack  on  Erasmus'  interpretation  of  the  Magnificat.  As  Hilary  des- 
cribes the  scene  to  Levinus,  the  latter  wants  to  know  "who  brought  such  a 
player  onto  this  stage?"  (p.465).*^ 

These  last  examples  begin  to  take  into  consideration  the  audience  for  the 
dramas:  the  "simple-minded  rabble"  impressed  by  conventual  pageantry, 
the  passers-by  who  are  to  pity  Misoponos,  and  finally  the  learned  and 
articulate  hearer  who  will  not  tolerate  folly  or  vice.  We  may  then  consider 
what  a  large  proportion  of  the  Colloquia  are  actually  about  incidents 
reported  sometimes  by  a  participant  but  often  by  a  spectator,  a  non-partici- 
pant in  the  action.  Further  we  may  recall  Erasmus'  own  desire,  cited 
earlier,  to  be  a  spectator  rather  than  an  actor.  Combing  through  the 
Colloquia,  we  come  upon  one  of  the  anecdotes  in  the  Conviviumfabulosum 
in  which  Louis  XI  rewards  his  lord  chancellor,  the  man  who  stands  back 
and  asks  for  nothing  while  surrounded  by  greedy  fools.  The  lord  chancellor 
is  described  thus:  "More  circumspect  than  the  rest,  he  did  not  proclaim  his 
services  but  acted  the  part  of  spectator  at  the  play"  (p.263).  The  metaphor 
bespeaks  the  kind  of  wise  detachment  Erasmus  sought,  the  distance  to 
observe  coolly  and  comment  drily  when  necessary — a  vital  form  of  mental 
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participation.  It  indicates  that  to  be  a  spectator  does  not,  in  fact,  make  one  a 
non-participant.  Erasmus  claimed  that  rôle,  for  life  would  cease  to  be  a 
comedy  altogether  if  there  were  no  spectators  left  to  laugh  at  the  fooUsh 
players  and  laud  the  wise  ones. 

Having  seen  that  theatrical  metaphor  plays  an  illuminating  rôle  in  the 
Colloquia,  we  may  consider  the  possible  classical  dramatic  influences 
that  might  have  helped  to  shape  the  structure  of  the  Colloquia  and  give 
them  their  dramatic  flavor.  The  logical  place  to  start  is  Terence's  plays, 
since  Erasmus  had  a  love  for  the  works  of  this  playwright  from  boyhood. 
Beatus  Rhenanus  in  the  life  of  Erasmus  he  sketched  in  the  preface  to 
Origen  (1536)  claims,  "As  a  boy  he  had  the  comedies  of  Terence  at  his 
fingertips'';^^  and  again  in  the  enlarged  biography  for  the  1 540  Opera,  "As 
a  boy  he  fiilly  understood  all  of  Terence  and  Horace."^*  Indeed  Terentian 
comedy  seems  to  have  been  one  way  for  the  youthful  Erasmus,  trapped  in 
the  monastery  at  Steyn,  to  keep  his  sanity.  The  well-known  auto- 
biographical letter  to  Grunnius  recalls  secret  midnight  sessions  with 
"Cantelius":  "Florentius  [Erasmus]  secretly,  sometimes  in  one  night, 
used  to  read  a  whole  Terentian  comedy  to  him,  so  that  within  a  few  months 
in  ftirtive  and  nocturnal  meetings  they  completed  the  principal  authors."" 
Also  about  1 489  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  a  friend  Erasmus  sent  him 
a  manuscript  of  Terence  which  he  himself  had  copied  out.  He  speaks  of  the 
comedies  in  the  cover  letter  in  these  terms:  "sermonis  puritas,  proprietas, 
elegantia."" 

This  love  of  Terence  expressed  so  early  proved  a  continuing  one.  He 
cites  the  plays  throughout  his  works;  there  are  over  250  references  and 
quotations  in  ihQ  Adagia,  for  example,  ^^  and  we  have  already  noted  earlier 
some  of  the  references  in  the  Formulae.  In  addition,  in  the  Convivium 
poeticum  (p.l58ff)  the  guests  discuss  brief  passages  from  the  Eunuchus 
and  the  Andria,  scanning  the  lines  and  suggesting  textual  emendations.  In 
1531  Erasmus  prepared  an  edition  of  Terence,  which  was  pubhshed  by 
Froben  the  following  March.  Interestingly  if  not  surprisingly,  we  find  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  references  to  Terence  in  the  colloquia 
first  published  in  1 5 3 1  .^^ 

What  we  should  note,  however,  is  that  Erasmus  did  not  admire  Terence 
for  his  dramatic  flair,  but  for  his  Latin,  which  was  both  elegant  and 
conversational.  A  recent  editor  of  Terence  remarks  that  "even  as  early  as 
Cicero  and  Horace  he  was  more  quoted  for  his  humanity  and  style  than  for 
his  stagecraft."^^  It  was  that  same  humanity  and  style  that  caused  Erasmus  to 
recommend  Terence  to  students:  "among  Latin  writers  who  is  more  valuable 
as  a  standard  of  language  than  Terence?  He  is  pure,  concise,  and  closest  to 
everyday  speech  and  then,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  subject-matter,  is  also 
congenial  to  the  young."^^  To  this  he  adds  in  his  preface  to  his  1532 
edition,  "The  purity  of  Roman  discourse  is  better  learned  from  no  other 
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writer,  nor  is  there  another  more  delightful  in  the  reading,  or  more  suitable 
to  the  disposition  of  youths . . .  For  there  is  more  accurate  judgement  in  one 
Terentian  comedy  .  . .  than  in  all  Plautus."^* 

Whatever  Erasmus  got  from  Terence,  therefore,  had  little  to  do  with 
dramatic  structure.  The  five-act  division  of  the  comedies  in  the  surviving 
manuscripts — the  earliest  is  Pietro  Bembo's  Codex  Bembinus  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century^' — is  a  later  and  somewhat  arbitrary  imposition,^^ 
which  probably  had  no  more  effect  on  Erasmus  than  to  reinforce  what  he 
knew  from  Horace.  ^^  Terence  placed  an  emphasis  on  the  quick  twists  and 
turns  of  plot  and  indeed  is  credited  in  theatre  history  with  contributing  the 
double  plot,  while  Erasmus'  Colloquia,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
rarely  possess  more  than  a  suggestion  of  plot  line.  We  might  well  wonder, 
though,  if  Erasmus  did  not  have  the  typical  setting  of  Terence  and  other 
writers  of  New  Comedy  in  mind,  since  so  many  of  the  Colloquia  begin  as 
chance  encounters  of  friends  in  the  street.  The  Terentian  juxtaposition  of 
two  houses  would  also  facilitate  something  like  Christian's  dinner  invita- 
tion to  Augustine  in  the  Convivium  profanum.  But  with  the  exception  of 
the  convivia  and  such  colloquia  as  Adolescentis  et  scorti  and 
XÏTOùxo'ïïXovaiJOi,  the  immediate  setting  of  the  speakers  is  of  practically 
no  importance.  Erasmus  does  draw,  however,  on  a  New  Comedy  type 
for  a  few  of  his  characters.  The  soldiers  of  Militaria,  Militis  et 
Cartusiani,  and  linrevs  'avLinros,  are  all  descendants  of  Terence's 
Thraso  and  Plautus'  Miles  Gloriosus.  Other  than  this,  it  is  Terence's 
conversational  ease  that  was  of  use  to  this  writer  of  colloquies.  This 
Erasmus  had  long  since  absorbed  into  his  own  style.^^ 

Aside  from  familiarity  with  Terence,  Plautus,  and  Seneca— he  edited 
the  later  twice,  in  1515  and  1529 — Erasmus  had  some  early  experience 
with  Greek  drama  as  well.  In  1506  Badius  published  in  Paris  Erasmus' 
Latin  translations  of  Euripides'  Hecuba  and  Iphigenia  Aulidensis. 
Erasmus  had  undertaken  the  translations  primarily  as  a  means  of  improving 
his  Greek  and  the  editio  princeps  by  Musurus  in  1 503  of  the  Greek  text  of 
Euripides  provided  an  admirable  opportunity."  That  this  was  indeed  a 
learning  experience  is  testified  to  by  the  careful  approximation  in  Latin  of 
the  Greek  metre  line  by  line  in  the  Hecuba,  the  first  of  the  two  plays 
translated.  The  handling  of  the  verse  in  the  second  effort,  the  Iphigenia,  is 
much  freer.  ^"^  We  find  Erasmus,  apparently  unsatisfied,  in  Venice,  revising 
the  texts  for  a  second  edition  printed  by  Aldus  in  1507.  Beatus  Rhenanus 
says,  "Having  re-examined  them,  he  again  published  the  two  tragedies  of 
Euripides,  Hecuba  and  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.''^^ 

The  choruses,  however,  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  not  simply 
by  their  metrical  variety,  which,  Erasmus  noted,  neither  Seneca  nor  Horace 
had  ever  imitated.  Their  content  was  also  alien  to  him.  He  wrote  that  if  his 
studies  permitted  further  translation. 
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I  should  not  be  afraid  to  make  changes  in  the  Chorus  style  and  matter.  I  would 
rather  treat  of  some  common  topic,  or  go  off  into  a  pleasant  digression,  than 
spend  my  time  on  melodious  nonsense,  as  Horace  says.  It  seems  to  me 
Antiquity  was  never  more  inept  than  in  producing  choruses  like  these;  there  is 
too  much  effort  to  be  original,  it  ruins  the  eloquence,  and  in  the  hunt  for  verbal 
miracles  all  judgement  of  realities  is  lost.'* 

This  passage  says  a  great  deal  about  the  habitus  of  its  writer's  mind- 
practical,  rational,  prone  to  that  which  is  utilitarian.  It  also  provides,  in  a 
way,  a  fairly  apt  description  of  the  Colloquia,  which  deal  with  common 
topics,  include  pleasant  digressions,  and  have  on  the  whole  a  good  grip  on 
reahty.  ^^  The  only  thing  Erasmus  may  have  gained,  dramatically  speaking, 
from  his  exercise  in  Euripidean  translation  was  a  deeper  sense  of  character- 
ization. Still  while  Euripidean  characters  are  more  psychologically  indivi- 
duated, much  less  typical  than  Terence's ,  they  are  hardly  cast  in  the  comic 
or  satirical  vein  to  which  Erasmus  was  given.  ^* 

For  satiric  comedy  we  must  turn  to  the  dialogues  of  Lucian,  which  are 
generally  acknowledged  as  having  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  style 
and  form  of  the  Colloquia,  Erasmus  himself  felt  "these  dialogues  are 
better  than  any  comedy  or  any  satire,  whether  you  are  looking  for  pleasure 
or  profit.""  He  places  Lucian  first  among  Greek  prose  writers  in  De 
ratione  studii,  while  Euripides  is  relegated  to  third  place  among  Greek 
poets.*^  Since  rational  thinking  was  considered  to  be  in  effect  a  mental 
dialogue,  *^  Erasmus  naturally  found  Lucianic  form  most  congenial;  he 
also  found  in  Lucian' s  attacks  on  "the  intellectual  and  moral  weaknesses  of 
contemporary  religion  and  its  adherents  as  well  as  many  other  mani- 
festations of  the  bogus,  pretentious,  and  hypocritical,"  *^  a  reflection  of  the 
failings  of  his  own  times.  While  he  began  translating  the  Dialogues  with 
Thomas  More  as  a  method  of  ftirthering  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  as  he  did 
with  the  Euripides,  the  effects  of  these  Lucianic  studies  reached  much 
further. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  is,  of  course,  that  Lucian  wrote  dialogues  not 
plays.  But  the  Renaissance  found  them  sufficiently  dramatic  for  them  to  be 
performed  in  schools  and  colleges  from  the  fifteenth  century  on."*^  There 
were  sporadic  attempts  at  dramatic  adaptations  such  as  that  by  Tito  Livio 
de'  Frulovisi  about  1 430  and  that  of  Boiardo  (in  the  vernacular)  in  1 494.^* 
But  the  fact  remains  that  in  technique  Lucian,  like  Seneca,  is  at  best 
"armchair  theatre."  By  evoking  the  illusion  of  set,  costume,  and  action,  the 
dialogues  provide  "a  replacement  of  drama,  not  a  recipe  for  it.'"*^ 

It  is  more  striking  to  find  that  Erasmus  does  not  necessarily  pursue  the 
semi-dramatic  options  Lucian  offers  him  any  more  than  he  did  the  genuine 
ones  provided  by  Terence  or  Euripides.  To  demonstrate  this  we  may  look 
at  Erasmus'  Charon  and  Lucian' s  Downward  Journey,  which  with  the 
Lucianic  Charon  and  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  14  and  20  provided  the 
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inspiration  for  Erasmus'  colloquy.  Lucian's  dialogue  is  something  of  a 
"day  in  the  life"-of  Charon  and  his  under- world  companions  Clotho,  the 
judge  Rhadamanthus,  and  the  guide  Hermes,  who  only  half  belongs  to  the 
shadows.  It  is  also  a  day-the  first  day-in  the  death  of  a  number  of  interesting 
and  varied  people:  the  tyrant  Megapenthes,  who  tries  to  run  away  and 
thinks  he  can  bribe  his  way  back  to  life;  a  club-wielding  and  helpful 
philosopher,  Cyniscus,  ready  and  willing  to  die;  and  Micyllus,  a  poor 
cobbler,  who  is  not  only  philosophical  about  death  but  can  even  joke  about 
his  now  unworldly  state.  The  plot  traces  their  arrival  at  and  passage  over 
the  Styx  and  their  final  judgement.  The  setting  alters  from  the  dark  tunnel 
leading  down  from  the  light  to  the  Stygian  shore  where  Charon's  boat  lies 
rigged  and  ready,  to  shipboard,  to  the  gloom  of  Rhadamanthus'  court  lit 
only  by  the  torch  in  the  hand  of  the  Fury  Tisiphone.  There  are  entrances 
and  exits  and  a  fair  amount  of  action  in  between:  loading  the  boat  with  the 
lamenting  dead;  dragging  the  tyrant  bodily  (shadily?)  into  the  boat  by  the 
leg;  the  cobbler's  jumping  into  the  river  to  swim  after  the  boat  and  his  being 
pulled  aboard  to  sit  on  the  tyrant's  shoulders;  the  philosopher's  taking  an 
oar  to  row  since  he  cannot  pay  for  his  passage;  disembarking  and  stripping 
one  by  one  for  judgement.  After  Cyniscus'  prosecution  of  Megapenthes, 
the  tyrant  is  given  a  suitable  sentence-never  to  drink  the  water  of  Lethe  that 
he  might  forever  remember  his  former  power  and  wealth-and  the  dialogue 
ends."*^  We  have  then  rich  characterization,  vivid  settings,  and  progression 
of  plot  that  corresponds  with  physical  action. 

Erasmus'  Charon,  while  interesting  and  entertaining  in  its  own  right, 
pales  in  dramatic  terms  when  compared  to  its  model.  The  two  participants, 
Charon  and  the  avenging  spirit  Alastor,  hurrying  in  opposite  directions- 
one  up,  one  down-meet  at  some  indeterminate  mid-point,  Alastor  bearing 
news  of  fresh-and  very  specific-wars.  The  character  of  Charon,  who  is 
soaking  wet,  having  just  climbed  out  of  the  Stygian  swamp  after  his  boat 
sank,  is  sketched  quite  well  though  without  Lucianic  richness.  He  is  a 
practical  business  man,  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  fresh  slaughter,  as  it 
means  extra  passengers  at  an  obol  apiece.  He  can  also  appreciate  the 
business  acumen  of  the  friars  Alastor  tells  him  of,  preaching  wars  as  just 
and  holy.  He  fears  some  Erasmian  Polygraphus  may  turn  fickle  mortal 
minds  to  peace  or  that  some  god,  some  deus  ex  machina,  may  settle  affairs 
before  he  can  get  his  new  and  bigger  boat  paid  off.  The  figure  of  Alastor, 
however,  is  there  primarily  to  report  information  and  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  develop  much  character.  These  is  no  real  plot  outside  of  the  fact 
that  Charon  is  on  his  way  to  buy  the  new  boat  (where,  for  heaven's  sake?) 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  entrance/meeting  and  parting/exit 
there  is  no  action,  though  we  do  get  an  amusing  off-stage  glimpse  of  the 
shipwrecked  shades  "swimming  with  the  frogs."  Given  a  mini-drama  as  a 
model,  Erasmus  has  chosen  instead  a  "reportage  presentation.'"*^  What 
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we  actually  have  here  is  a  still  moment  set  no  place  in  particular  in  the 
midst  of  action  going  on  elsewhere  where  two  modestly  characterized 
figures  come  together  to  talk.  What  they  talk  about  is  what  is  important. 
Action,  appearance,  even  individual  identity  do  not  matter;  what  goes  on  in 
the  mind  does. 

The  Colloquia  are  so  varied  they  cannot  be  neatly  categorized,'**  but  one 
division  does  come  quite  naturally  to  mind:  those  colloquies  that  are 
distanced  and  those  that  are  immediate.  By  that  I  mean,  first,  those  in 
which  a  character  describes  something  that  has  happened  to  him  or  to 
someone  else-thus  distant  in  time  and  place.  Quite  often,  there  is  also  a 
distance  in  temperament  between  speaker  and  those  spoken  of.  Then  there 
are  the  immediate  colloquies,  in  which  we  witness  the  action  first  hand  as  it 
takes  place  rather  than  after  the  fact  and  through  an  interpreter.  There  are, 
of  course,  exceptions  to  these  distinctions.  Such  colloquies  asAlcumistica 
or  Exorcismus  have  the  immediacy  of,  say,  a  fabliau.  Colloquies  Hke 
Funus,  Alcumistica,  and  Hippoplanus  contain  dramatic  dialogue.  And 
those  such  as  Naufragium,  Diversoria,  even  Peregriantio  religionis  ergo 
conjure  up  vivid  pictures  of  setting  and  action  despite  being  reported.  Some 
"immediate"  colloquia  have  only  isolated  moments  of  dramatic  bril- 
Hance,  such  as  the  Convivium  poeticum,  which  can  bog  down  the  reader 
yet  possess  not  only  the  feisty  and  contrary  housekeeper  Margaret  but  the 
inspired  visual  noted  by  Crato  of  the  guests  sitting  around  all  "with  this 
flashing  of  fingers"  (p.  164)  as  they  try  to  scan  a  line  from  the  prologue  of 
Terence's  Eunuchus. 

Generally,  however,  those  colloquies  in  which  the  action  is  not  being 
rehearsed  by  an  observer  are,  of  course,  those  that  possess  genuine  dramatic 
inmiediacy  and  are  those  to  which  we  should  now  turn.  To  begin  with  we 
have  Proci  etpuellae,  the  first  of  the  so-called  "marriage  group,"  in  which 
we  meet  the  charming,  witty,  and  poised  Maria.  The  opening  of  her  conver- 
sation with  Pamphilus  reminds  us  of  the  exchange  between  Phoebe  and 
Sylvius  in  As  You  Like  It  (III.v)  in  that  both  women  ask  their  smitten 
lovers  for  evidence  that  their  eyes  are  death-dealing.  In  Phoebe's  case  it  is 
genuine  annoyance  bom  of  a  lack  of  sympathetic  understanding  that 
causes  her  to  be  so  uncooperative.  But  Maria  has  a  more  practical  end  in 
view:  she  is  not  necessarily  averse  to  Pamphilus'  suit,  but  wishes  to 
determine  its  true  nature  and  the  basis  of  his  affection.  As  marriage  is  a 
most  serious  business,  she  wants  to  make  sure  they  would  be  well  suited  to 
each  other.  "Judge  by  your  reason,"  she  tells  him,  "not  your  feelings. 
What  emotions  decide  is  temporary;  rational  choices  generally  please 
forever"  (p.98).  By  resisting  his  more  frivolous  Petrarchan  overtures,  she 
hopes  to  bring  him  to  a  more  reasoned  and  responsible  position. 

Other  immediate  colloquia  in  the  marriage  group  include  Virgo 
tiLooyafios  and  F/r^o/?oe«/^^«5,  a  two-part  drama  or  complementary  pair 
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of  scenes  in  which  the  determined  but  wrong-headed  Catharine  is  brought, 
through  sorry  experience,  to  realize  that  convent  life  is  not  for  her.  Erasmus 
distances  the  crucial  scenes:  those  twelve  days  in  the  convent  are  only 
reported  by  Catharine  to  Eubulus.  As  Géraldine  Thompson  puts  it,  "A 
spate  of  drama  must  have  spiced  that  off-stage  fortnight  of  postulancy."*' 
However,  what  actually  happened  is  not  what  is  important  to  Erasmus. 
Rather  he  wishes  to  convey  the  effect  the  experience  has  had  on  Catharine's 
mind.  Ignoring  the  advice  of  wiser  heads,  those  of  her  parents  and  Eubulus, 
she  passed  through  a  painful  experience  she  might  have  avoided  had  she 
exercised  proper  judgment.  What  Erasmus  wishes  to  depict  in  his  two  little 
scenes  is  a  change  of  mind. 

The  depiction  of  a  change  of  mind  is  also  the  purpose  of  Coniugium, 
another  "scene"  from  the  marriage  group.  This  time  we  meet  Xanthippe, 
who  is  caught  in  what  she  feels  is  a  bad  marriage.  As  she  talks  with  her 
friend  Eulalia,  we  begin  to  see  from  Erasmus'  characterization  of  her  that 
her  attitude  has  much  to  do  with  her  difficulties.  Eulalia  sees  it  too  and  sets 
out  to  temper  Xanthippe's  mind,  mold  it  so  that  she  herself  may  rectify  her 
situation.  Again  the  true  action  of  the  piece  takes  place  in  a  mental  land- 
scape. We  also  see  that  these  "marriage"  colloquia,  if  stitched  together, 
would  form  the  patchwork  of  a  single  life.  Erasmus  is  constructing  a 
metaphorical  scaena  vitae. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  of  the  colloquies  on  love  and  marriage  is 
Adolescentis  et  scorti,  which  is  something  of  a  variation  on  the  other  puella 
scenes.  This  time  XYiQprocus  is  Sophronius,  who  would  woo  Lucretia  away 
not  from  a  convent  but  a  brothel.  We  get  a  considerable  sense  of  the  brothel 
setting  as  the  two  speakers  move  from  the  outer  room  to  the  inner  bedroom 
to  the  deep  gloom  of  Lucretia's  private  dressing  room  where  "it's  so  dark 
we'll  hardly  be  able  to  see  each  other"  (p.  154).  The  metaphor  is  appro- 
priate: she  must  move  into  the  depths  of  darkness  so  that  Sophronius  may 
lead  her  once  more  into  the  light.  And  Sophronius,  who  has  been  there  both 
literally  and  figuratively,  is  certainly  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  he 
speaks.  The  sense  of  characterization  is  as  strong  as  that  of  setting. 
Sophronius,  on  the  one  hand,  has  changed  considerably  his  ways  as  well  as 
his  appearance-Lucretia  does  not  recognize  him  at  first  with  his  new 
beard-but  the  change  has  not  made  him  self-righteous  or  condescending. 
Lucretia,  however,  is  touchy  about  criticism  of  her  "trade,"  and  we  know 
from  Sophronius'  responses  her  annoyance  has  not  only  agitated  her  but 
made  her  raise  her  voice  (p.  155).  A  few  cracks  begin  to  show  in  her 
carefree  veneer,  which  she  tries  to  cover  by  joking  and  teasing  her  visitor 
and  former  customer,  calling  him  "this  new  preacher"  and  saying  slyly, 
"I've  always  looked  upon  you  as  a  brother"  (p.  156).  He  persists  patiently, 
gets  her  interest  by  telling  her  of  Erasmus'  New  Testament,^^  and  finally 
convinces  her  to  leave  the  brothel  and  her  life  there  behind.  The  change  in 
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Lucretia  is  still  a  trifle  sudden  and  not  entirely  convincing,  but  the  didactic 
purpose  is  nonetheless  dramatically  achieved. ^^ 

The  theme  that  clearly  emerges  in  many  of  the  most  effectively  dramatic 
colloquies  then  is  that  of  a  change  of  mind.  One  more  example  is 
lÏTCoxoTT^ovaLOL,  thc  wealthly  beggars,  those  who  are  most  rich  being 
most  poor.  Of  all  the  Colloquia,  this  one  is  probably  the  most  developed 
dramatically.  We  have  something  approaching  a  genuine  cast  list-a 
variety  of  people  with  a  corresponding  potential  for  variety  of  action;  not 
just  speakers  or  a  collection  of  like-minded  scholars,  but  two  mendicants,  a 
village  priest,  an  innkeeper  and  his  wife.  The  colloquy  is  constructed  in  two 
distinct  scenes  with  separate  settings,  one  before  the  door  of  the  village 
priest,  the  other  in  the  stove  room  of  the  local  inn.  The  latter  room,  we  learn 
is  decorated  with  pictures. 

Erasmus  displays  good  dramatic  sense  by  opening  Scene  1  in  mid- 
conversation  as  the  pastor  turns  away  the  friars  refusing  them  lodging  for 
the  night  He  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow-he  does  direct  them  to  the  public 
house-but  he  is  not  exactly  imbued  with  Christian  fellowship.  We  get  the 
impression  he  has  been  burned  before  and  is  not  going  to  take  any  more 
chances:  "if  you  saw  a  hen  or  chicks  in  my  house,  you'd  abuse  me  before 
the  people  in  a  sermon  tomorrow"  (p. 204).  With  the  door  shut  in  their 
faces,  Conrad  and  Bernardine  discuss  the  best  course  of  action  as  they 
walk  to  the  inn.  Conrad,  the  bolder  and  more  talkative  of  the  two,  has 
probably  been  in  this  situation  before. 

The  second  scene  opens  in  the  stove  room  when  the  innkeeper  looks  up 
from  where  he  is  lying  shirtless  behind  the  stove  and  sees  the  two  friars, 
who  have  just  burst  into  the  room.  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  action  in  the  first 
part  of  this  scene.  The  innkeeper's  wife  comes  in  to  encourage  her  husband 
to  let  the  two  men  stay,  and  when  her  husband  tells  her  to  mind  her  house 
she  returns  to  the  kitchen  after  having  had  her  say.  The  keeper  then  puts  on 
his  shirt  and  soon  the  servants  are  setting  the  table,  bringing  in  dinner,  and 
sitting  down  to  eat.  Conrad  and  Bernardine  produce  meat  and  wine,  which 
they  cut  and  pour  and  offer  to  share  with  the  keeper.  He  tastes  the  wine  and 
then  the  three  settle  in  to  talk.  The  most  fascinating  thing  about  the  scene  is 
listening  to  the  innkeeper  progress  from  suspicion  bordering  on  hostility,  to 
scepticism,  to  grudging  acceptance,  to  lively  and  concurring  conversation, 
to  confession  and  concern  for  the  well-being  of  his  two  visitors.  He  is 
nothing  if  not  stubborn.  He  does  not  understand  why  there  should  be  such 
variety  of  dress  among  the  Orders,  and  he  keeps  coming  back  tenaciously 
to  the  point  until  Conrad  has  made  him  see  that  the  clothes  do  not  make  the 
man.  The  keeper  finally  concludes,  "Really,  you've  been  very  good  com- 
pany for  me.  Hanged  if  I  don't  prefer  this  conversation  to  a  drinking  bout 
with  my  pastor.  Do  us  the  honor  of  preaching  tomorrow.  And  if  you  happen 
to  travel  this  way  hereafter,  be  assured  there's  a  place  here  ready  for  you" 
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(p. 2 1 7).  He  is  ultimately  a  plain,  decent,  educable  man,  probably  the  type 
Erasmus  would  like  to  have  heard  humming  the  Scriptures.  On  the  whole, 
this  colloquy  is  Erasmus'  most  successful  depiction  of  the  progress  of  a 
mind  from  ignorance  and  ideas  both  mistaken  and  superficial  to  knowledge 
and  deeper  understanding." 

Given  the  effectiveness  of  these  dramatic  colloquies,  we  may  wonder 
why  Erasmus  chose  to  distance  us  so  much  of  the  time  by  using  inter- 
mediaries to  tell  the  tale.  Exorcismus,  for  example,  has  seemingly  the  most 
overt  dramatic  structure.  The  story  told  by  Anselm  is  literally  divided  into 
a  prologue  and  five  acts  and  is  related  in  theatrical  terminology:  author, 
director,  actors,  cast,  plot,  performance,  role,  costume,  scene,  setting, 
characters.  And  yet  the  colloquy  itself  is  not  a  play.  In  fact,  we  are  getting 
the  story  of  Faunus,  the  foolish  priest,  and  the  tormented  spirit  at  third 
hand,  for  Anselm  himself  has  heard  the  story  from  someone  else  and  is 
chuckling  over  it  when  he  meets  Thomas,  who  asks  to  be  told  the  tale.  The 
dramatic  structure  imposed  on  this  fabliau  functions  then  as  a  metaphor. 
Erasmus  is  constructing  another  scaena  vitae  and  as  the  topic  is  folly,  it 
follows  Folly's  dictum  that  life  is  a  stageplay:  the  action  of  the  story 
progressing  like  that  of  a  play,  it  would  seem  we  have  a  case  of  life  literally 
imitating  art.  The  gullible  and  fooUsh  Faunus  does  not  know,  however,  that 
he  is  an  actor  in  Polus'  play.  He  is,  like  the  Abbot  in  A  bbatis  et  eruditae, 
one  who  ignorantly  goes  through  life  without  recognizing  what  his  role  is  or 
should  be,  what  part  he  actually  plays.  The  constant  reiteration  of  the  play 
metaphor  intensifies  the  ridicule  of  the  fool  who  does  not  know  he  is  a  fool 
and  yet  will  never  play  any  other  part.  It  also  encourages  us  as  readers  to 
step  back,  see  the  over-all  picture,  distance  ourselves,  and  watch  the  folly 
without  participating  in  it. 

This  last  is  very  important.  Erasmus,  as  a  spectator  himself  of  the  human 
comedy,  was  always  intensely  aware  of  his  audience.  The  Colloquia  were 
intended  for  young  people  to  improve  their  Latin  and  to  instill  lessons  of 
practical  Christian  morality.  They  were  to  provide  vicarious  life  experiences 
including  knowledge  of  evil  and  folly,  so  that  his  readers  might  learn  to  be 
right-thinking  spectators  not  actors  in  such  comedies.  Much  of  what 
Erasmus  imitated  from  life  in  his  art  was  negative,  the  things  he  wished  his 
readers  to  avoid.  Foolishness,  rejection  of  bonae  litterae,  hypocrisy, 
pretentiousness,  the  waste  of  war-recognize  them,  observe  them,  under- 
stand them  for  what  they  are,  but  do  not  take  an  active  role  in  them.  And  we 
find  that  these  are  the  things  that  are  most  often  distanced  in  the  Colloquia. 
That  which  is  unworthy  of  imitation  in  life  comes  to  us,  in  Erasmus'  art,  at 
one  or  even  two  removes,  complete  with  a  built-in  commentator-Adolf  in 
Naufragium,  Menedemus  in  Peregrinatio  religionis  ergo,  Phaedrus 
in  Funus,  both  speakers  in  both  '  'Aya^os  yàfios  and  Concio,  Cannius  in 
Cyclops,  Philecous  in  Exequiae  seraphicae,  to  name  a  few.  Such  a 
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commentator/story-teller  mediates  between  the  reader  and  the  evils  he 
describes.  He  is  ultimately  the  role  model  for  the  young  reader.  He  has  the 
capacity  to  stand  back,  as  Erasmus  always  tried  to  do,  out  of  the  swiri  of 
fools  and  make  cogent  and  corrective  remarks  about  the  behaviour  he  has 
observed.  In  this  respect,  Erasmus'  art  is  imitating  his  own  life.  It  is  also  at 
times  an  idealized  imitation,  for  in  his  little  plays  he  could  control  the 
responses  of  those  with  whom  he  disagreed  in  a  way  that  he  could  never 
control  the  opponents  in  his  own  life.  Whether  consciously  or  not,  his 
habitus  of  mind  has  indeed  shaped  his  creative  imagination  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Colloquia. 

The  more  immediate  colloquies,  the  dramatic  colloquies,  tend  to  show 
the  good  rather  than  the  bad.^^  They  depict  those  that  can  be  taught,  those 
who  experience  a  change  of  mind  and  heart:  two  young  people  whose 
courtship  is  founded  on  reason  and  practicality,  a  young  girl  persuaded  not 
to  enter  the  convent,  another  persuaded  to  change  her  evil  way  of  life,  a 
wife  shown  what  she  can  contribute  to  the  health  of  her  marriage,  an 
innkeeper  made  to  realize  that  the  mind  not  the  clothes  reveal  a  man. 
Goodness  and  movement  toward  knowledge  require  no  mediating  screen. 
In  such  cases  Erasmus  would  be  only  too  happy  to  have  life  imitate  art.  So 
we  see  that  despite  his  vast  knowldege  of  classical  drama,  Erasmus  drew 
out  only  those  few  dramatic  elements  that  would  liven  the  presentation  of 
the  Colloquia  for  his  readers.  He  never  let  the  characterization  confuse  the 
moral  intent,  the  drama  become  more  important  than  the  educational  aim. 
In  the  final  analysis,  a  strictly  dramatic  technique  would  neither  have 
suited  his  psyche  nor  have  fulfilled  his  purpose. 
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Le  Jeu  des  simulacres  ...  ou  la  rhétorique 
consciente  :  du  Bellay-Ronsard 


JEAN-CLAUDE  MOISAN 


Pelletier,  dans  son  Art  poétique,  écrit  que  "la  matière  de  l'ode  sont  les 
louanges  des  Dieux,  D^midieux,  et  des  Princes  :  Les  amours,  les  banquez, 
les  jeuz  festiz,  et  samblabl(6s  passfétans.  Qui  montrât  qu'eW  et  capable  djé 
diuers  argumants  et  d^  diuers  stilé.  Car  en  parlant  des  Dieus  et  des 
Heroins,  ele  se  hausse  :  mes  non  pas  jusqués  au  stile  Héroïque.  Car  il  i  a 

diferanc^  dé  dir^  les  louanges  des  grans,  et  dé  chanter  leurs  gestiés "^ 

Quelques  lignes  plus  loin  il  situera  l'ode  "au  dffesous  de  l'euvre  Héroïque"^ 
avant  de  proclamer  au  début  du  chapitre  sur  l'Euvre  Héroïque  qu'il  est 
"celui  qui  donne  le  prix,  et  le  vrai  titre  de  Poëte."^ 

Il  y  a  donc  une  hiérarchie  en  poésie  et  plus  l'oeuvre  que  l'on  crée 
s'approchera  de  la  matière  épique,  plus  elle  sera  considérée  comme 
élevée. 

C'est  le  cas  des  Hymnes  de  Ronsard,  dont  la  plupart  racontent  les  gestes 
de  dieux  et  de  héros  et  dont  certains  ont  été  considérés  par  Laumonier 
comme  "de  petites  épopées"  voire  comme  des  "essais  et  des  préludes  de  la 
Franciade''^  et  dont  les  autres  portent  sur  des  sujets  hautement  philo- 
sophiques. 

Par  contre,  dans  les  Regrets,  du  Bellay  renonce  "à  entrer  si  avant  en  si 
profonds  secretz"  et  se  contentera,  dit-il,  "de  simplement  écrire."^ 

"Simplement  écrire,"  pour  du  Bellay,  veut  dire  opposer  sa  pratique  littéraire 
dans  les  Regrets  (le  sonnet  4  précise  bien  :  en  ce  livre  et  la  nuance  est  de  taille) 
à  celle  des  poètes  inspirés,  dont  le  Ronsard  des  Hymnes.  C'est  ainsi,  que  dès 
le  début  des  Regrets,  il  opposera  l'un  à  l'autre  les  termes  suivants  :  ^ 

poésie  élevée  (hauts  argument)  (sonnet  1)   —  poésie  (sonnet  2) 
papiers  joumaulx,  commentaires  (sonnet  1)  prose  en  ryme 

poète  sacré  (sonnet  2)     -    fureur  (sonnet  3)     -  pénible  sentier  (sonnet  3) 
je  (du  Bellay)  non-fureur  chemin  plus  battu 

(picqué  du  souci) 

plus  grand'audace  (sonnet  4)     -    immortalité  (sonnet  4) 
fureur  plus  basse  non-immortalité 

tableaux  (sonnet  21)      -     Michel-Ange  (sonnet  21). .  . 
portraits  Janet 
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La  dernière  antithèse  Michel- Ange/Janet  renvoie  à  un  autre  texte  de  du 
Bellay  fort  éclairant,  celui  du  Discours  au  Roy  sur  la  Poésie  : 

Cestuy-là  (l'historien)  sans  user  d'aucune 

fiction 

Représente  le  vray  de  chacune  action 

Comme  un,  qui  sans  oser  s'esgayer  davantage 

Rapporte  après  le  vif  un  naturel  visage  : 

Cestuy-cy  plus  hardi,  d'un  art  non  limité 

Sous  mille  fictions  cache  la  vérité  . . . 

Tel  que  ce  premier  là  est  votre  Janet,  SIRE 

Et  tel  que  le  second  Michelange  on  peut  dire 

Donc  : 


hi! 


oésie  Michel-Ange     tableau    poés/g  menteuse  ou  élevée 

stoire  Janet  portrait  papiers  journaux 


Ces  oppositions  sont  d'ailleurs  reprises  par  Ronsard  dans  VEpistre  au 
lecteur  de  la  Franciade  : 

J'ose  seulement  dire  (si  mon  opinion  a  quelque  poix)  que  le  Poète  qui  escrit 
les  choses  comme  elles  sont  ne  mérite  tant  que  celuy  qui  les  feint  et  se  recule  le 
plus  qu'il  luy  est  possible  de  l'historien * 

Voilà  pourquoi,  comme  du  Bellay,  mais  pour  des  raisons  inverses,  il  sur- 
motivera son  oeuvre,  pour  employer  l'expression  heureuse  de  Ménager, 
pour  bien  indiquer  qu'il  aspire,  lui,  à  une  poésie  hors  du  commun. 

Contrairement  à  du  Bellay  toutefois,  il  proclamera  qu'il  est  "Tourmenté 
d'Apollon,"  "plein  de  fureur"  qu'il  va  suivre  "les  pas  d'Orphée"  (Hymne 
de  l'Eternité),  ou  encore,  selon  la  rhétorique  de  l'époque,  il  demandera 
l'aide  des  Muses  (Henry  H)  ;  il  enverra  sa  "Muse  extravaguer  par  une 
estroitte  voye,"  il  affirmera  que  "l'argument  est  fort  haut"  (les  Daimons). 
Lorsque  le  chant  de  païen  devient  chrétien,  c'est  le  Dieu  chrétien  qui 
insuffle  la  flamme  sacrée  au  poète  (Hercule  chrestien). 

On  le  voit  donc,  les  deux  oeuvres  (dans  le  cas  des  Hymnes,  il  s'agit  bien 
sûr  de  presque  chacun  d'entre  eux)  commencent  par  un  énoncé  rhétorique 
et  un  "je"  qui  théorise  sa  pratique  littéraire.  Vouloir  confondre  ce  "je"  avec 
le  sujet  d'énonciation  serait  hasardeux.  Il  s'agit  bien  évidemment  d'un 
simulacre  au  sens  précis  où  l'entendent  les  auteurs  du  Dictionnaire  de  la 
sémiotique,  Greimas  et  Courtes.^  Le  "je"  des  Regrets  et  des  Hymnes,  qui 
théorise,  est  plutôt  analogiquement  un  "acteur"  de  l'énoncé  rhétorique, 
fruit  d'une  synthèse  des  idées  courantes  de  la  théorie  de  l'époque  sur  le 
style  humble  et  sur  le  style  élevé. 
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On  l'aura  remarqué,  il  existe  toutefois  une  première  différence  apparente 
entre  les  deux  énoncés.  Celui  des  Hymnes  ne  donne  qu'un  aspect  de  la 
dichotomie  style  humble/style  élevé,  alors  que  dans  les  Regrets  se  retrouvent 
les  deux  aspects  de  l'énoncé.  C'est  que  dans  cette  oeuvre,  le  "je"  acteur  de 
l'énoncé  rhétorique  est  pour  ainsi  dire  double  :  celui  du  maintenant  et  de 
l'ici  comparé  à  un  "je"  acteur  d'un  énoncé  rhétorique  antérieur.  Il  faut 
relire,  dans  cet  optique,  les  passages  suivants  des  sonnets  six  et  sept  pour 
s'en  convaincre  : 

Las  où  est  maintenant  ce  mespris  de  Fortune? 
Où  est  ce  coeur  vainqueur  de  toute  adversité 
Cest  honneste  désir  de  l'immortalité, 
Et  ceste  honneste  flamme  au  peuple  non  commune? 

Où  sont  ces  doulx  plaisirs,  qu'au  soir  soubs  la  nuict  brune 
Les  Muses  me  donnoient,  alors  qu'en  liberté 
Dessus  le  verd  tapy  d'un  rivage  esquarté 
Je  les  menois  danser  aux  rayons  de  la  Lune? 

Maintenant  la  Fortune  est  maistresse  de  moy. 
Et  mon  coeur  qui  souloit  estre  maistre  de  soy. 
Est  serf  de  mille  maulx  &  regrets  qui  m'ennuyent. 

De  la  postérité  je  n'ay  plus  de  souci, 
Ceste  divine  ardeur,  je  ne  l'ay  plus  aussi. 
Et  les  Muses  de  moy,  comme  estranges,  s'enfuyent.  (Sonnet  6) 

Ce  pendant  que  la  court  mes  ouvrages  lisoit. 
Et  que  la  soeur  du  Roy,  l'unique  Marguerite, 
Me  faisant  plus  d'honneur  que  n'estoit  mon  mérite, 
De  son  bel  oeil  divin  mes  vers  favorisoit. 

Une  fureur  d'esprit  au  ciel  me  conduisoit 
D'une  aile  qui  la  mort  &  les  siècles  évite. 
Et  le  docte  troppeau  qui  sur  Parnasse  habite. 
De  son  feu  plus  divin  mon  ardeur  attisoit. 

Ores  je  suis  muet,  comme  on  voit  le  Prophète 
Ne  sentant  plus  le  Dieu,  qui  la  tenoit  sujette. 
Perdre  soudainement  la  fureur  &  la  voix (Sonnet  7) 

Ce  "je,"  "acteur"  d'un  énoncé  rhétorique  autre,  réapparaîtra  vers  la  fin 
des  Regrets.  Marguerite  retrouvée,  recommencent  à  poindre  les  notions  de 
vertu,  d'inspiration  poétique  et  d'ascension  vers  les  cieux.  Ce  "je"  peut 
donc  annoncer  son  nouveau  projet  situé  hors  du  maintenant  et  de  Vici  du 
recueil  des  Regrets  : 

Ains  je  veulx,  comme  toy,  poingt  d'un  plus  hault  souci. 
Chanter  de  ce  grand  Roy,  dont  le  grave  souci 
Fait  trembler  le  celeste,  &  l'infernal  empire. 
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Je  veulx  chanter  de  Dieu.  Mais  pour  bien  le  chanter. 
Il  fault  d'un  avant-jeu  ses  louanges  tenter, 
IwOùant,  non  la  beauté  de  ceste  masse  ronde, 

Mais  ceste  fleur,  qui  tient  encor'  un  plus  beau  Ueu  : 
Car  comme  elle  est  (Du-val)  moins  parfaitte  que  Dieu, 
Aussi  l'est  elle  plus  que  le  reste  du  monde.  (s.  1 86) 

Le  "je"  rhétorique  des  Hymnes  par  contre  est  w/2  :  il  a  toujours  été  un 
inspiré,  il  a  toujours  suivi  la  voie  étroite,  il  était  donc  Velu  tout  choisi  pour 
chanter  les  Hymnes.  Il  faut  lire  V Hymne  de  l'automne  en  ayant  en  tête  ce 
que  l'on  vient  de  dire  des  Regrets  pour  comprendre.  Donnons  quelques 
exemples  : 

Le  jour  que  je  fu  né,  Apollon  qui  preside 
Aux  Muses,  me  servit  en  ce  monde  de  guide. 
M'anima  d'un  esprit  subtil  et  vigoureux. 
Et  me  fist  de  science  et  d'honneur  amoureux. 

Me  donna  pour  partage  une  fureur  d'esprit. 

Et  l'art  de  bien  coucher  ma  verve  par  escrit. 

Il  me  haussa  le  coeur,  haussa  la  fantaisie, 

M' inspirant  dedans  l'ame  un  don  de  Poésie, 

Que  Dieu  n'a  concédé  qu'à  l'esprit  agité 

Des  poignans  aiguillons  de  sa  Divinité, 

Quand  l'homme  en  est  touché,  il  devient  un  Prophète. . . . 

Non  seulement  de  plus  assiste-t-il  à  la  danse  des  Muses,  mais  il  a  droit  à 
l'initiation  particulière  d'Euterpe  : 

Car  la  gentille  Euterpe,  ayant  ma  dextre  prise, 

Pour  m'oster  le  mortel,  par  neuf  fois  me  lava 

De  l'eau  d'une  fontaine  où  peu  de  monde  va. 

Me  charma  par  neuf  fois,  puis,  d'une  bouche  enflée 

Ayant  dessus  mon  chef  son  haleine  soufflée. 

Me  hérissa  le  poil  de  crainte  et  de  fureur 

Et  me  remplist  le  coeur  d'ingénieuse  erreur. . . . 

''Ingénieuse  erreur''  c'est-à-dire  un  "je"  non  seulement  animé  d'une 
fureur  (errewr),  mais  aussi  rompu  aux  techniques  de  l'art  {ingénieuse).  Et 
la  référence  à  Dorât  et  à  ces  années  d'apprentissage  vient  confirmer  cette 
interprétation.  Cette  référence  peut  sembler  matérialiser  quelque  peu  le 
"je,"  mais  cette  matériahsation  ne  dure  que  l'espace  d'un  vers,  puisque  ce 
"je"  ne  fait  que  reprendre  les  lieux  communs  de  la  rhétorique  sur  la  haute 
poésie. 

Disciple  de  Dorât,  qui  long  temps  fut  mon  maistre, 
M'apprist  la  Poésie,  et  me  monstra  comment 
On  doit  feindre  et  cacher  les  fables  proprement. 
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Et  à  bien  desguiser  la  vérité  des  choses 

D'un  fabuleux  manteau,  dont  elles  sont  encloses. 

"Desguiser  la  vérité  des  choses"  pour  s'éloigner  le  plus  possible  de 
l'histoire  au  sens  où  on  l'a  définie  au  début  de  cet  article". . .  sans  user 
d'aucune  fiction,  représenter  le  vray  de  chacune  action." 

Car  le  poète  est  un  prophète  "Qui  connaît  la  nature  et  les  secrets  des 
Cieux."  C'est  toujours  le  "je"  de  V Hymne  de  l'automne  qui  parle. 

Retrouver  alors  dans  les  Hymnes  à  côté  de  l'énoncé  héroïque  et  de 
l'énoncé  enconomi astique,  un  énoncé  physico-philosophique  n'est  guère 
étonnant.  La  matière  des  Hymnes  de  Ronsard  est  donc  de  trois  sortes  :  sont 
chantées  les  gestes  des  dieux  et  des  héros,  sont  loués  de  grands  person- 
nages, sont  développées  souvent,  sous  le  manteau  du  mythe,  des  réflexions 
philosophiques.  Comme  on  peut  le  constater,  le  "je"  de  l'énoncé  rhétorique 
qui  se  situe  en  général  au  début  de  l'Hymne  cède  totalement  sa  place  à  un 
''non-je.''^^  Et  l'on  pourrait  croire  qu'avec  de  tels  sujets,  la  tentation  de 
l'histoire,  du  vrai,  du  réel  n'était  pas  imminente. 

Il  est  certain  que  dans  les  Hymnes  du  genre  de  celle  de  Castor  d  Pollux 
et  de  Calays  et  Zéthès,  le  débrayage  par  rapport  au  référentiel  est  pratique- 
ment total.  Y  sont  chantés  des  gestes  connues  et  ce  type  de  récit,  pour 
employer  une  expression  de  Louise  Milot,  sur  un  tout  autre  sujet,  dans  la 
dernière  parution  de  la  Revue  Etudes  littéraires  sur  renonciation,  donne 
"l'impression  de  se  raconter  tout  seul."^^  Dans  les  hynmes  enconomiastiques 
d'Henry  II  et  de  Charles  de  Lorraine,  par  contre,  et  même  si  la  rhétorique 
avait  très  bien  défini  les  règles  de  ce  genre,  le  maintenant  et  Vici  peuvent 
donner  l'impression  de  surgir  et  de  faire  réapparaître  le  réel,  l'histoire,  dont 
le  grand  genre  doit  s'écarter  résolument.  Daniel  Ménager  a  bien  démontré 
par  quels  mécanismes  "Ronsard"  dans  V Hymne  d'Henry  //,  a  su  éviter  les 
pièges  du  rendez- vous  avec  l'histoire. 

L'"Hymne  d'Henri  II",  parce  qu'il  est  construit  sur  le  canevas  d'une  "institu- 
tion" princière,  tend  toujours  à  dépouiller  le  roi  de  sa  figure  individuelle  et 
historique.  Malgré  les  références  à  l'histoire,  les  noms  propres  eux-mêmes 
interviennent  dans  ce  texte  d'une  manière  ambiguë.  Les  poètes  de  la  Pléiade, 
fleurons  du  règne,  ont  besoin  d'un  article  pour  les  présenter  : 

...  un  Bellay,  un  Jodelle, 

Un  Baïf,  Pelletier,  un  Belleau  et  Tiard. 

Ils  semblent  pris  ainsi  dans  la  structure  de  l'exemple  et  chargés  d'illustrer 
l'idée  de  la  présence  nécessaire  de  la  poésie  auprès  du  roi.  Tout  se  passe 
d'ailleurs  dans  ce  poème,  comme  si  l'énoncé  d'un  nom  propre  restait  toujours 
plus  ou  moins  scandaleux  :  les  grands  personnages  de  la  cour  d'Henri  II  n'ont 
le  droit  d'être  cités  que  par  l'intermédiaire  d'une  comparaison  qui  les  assimile 
aux  dieux  de  l'Olympe  :  Mars  pour  les  guerriers.  Mercure  pour  les  diplomates, 
Neptune  pour  les  amiraux,  etc.  A  sa  manière,  différente  dans  sa  forme  de 
l'allégorie  mais  identique  à  celle-ci  pour  le  résultat,  1'" Hymne  d'Henri  II" 
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fausse  compagnie  à  l'histoire  ;  ou,  pour  être  plus  précis,  il  ne  la  juge  pas  assez 
noble  pour  pouvoir  se  passer  de  la  noblesse  des  dieux.  *^ 

Dans  les  hymnes  des  saisons,  le  poète  cache  sous  la  fiction  mytho- 
logique le  cycle  des  saisons  ou  encore  leurs  attributs  particuliers.  L'automne 
devient  ainsi  une  déesse,  fille  de  Nature  et  du  Soleil,  fait  une  alliance  avec 
le  vent  Auton  qui  lui  servira  d'adjuvant,  vole  à  son  frère  printemps, 
bouquets  et  fleurs,  à  son  frère  été  deux  rayons  de  ses  "flammes  ardantes" 
avant  de  rencontrer  Bacchus  qui  deviendra  sur  l'heure  son  époux.  Voilà  la 
réalité  cachée  sous  mille  symboles. 

Comme  la  matière  du  Songe  de  du  Bellay  qui  a  trompé  bien  des  critiques, 
Mme  Joukovski  écrivait  que  le  Songe  "fait  appel  à  un  vocabulaire  très 
technique,  mais  [qu']  il  présente  un  décor  imaginaire."  Demerson,  de  son 
côté  affirme  :  "L'imagination  de  J.  du  Bellay  est  paresseuse  :  prompte  à 
construire  des  formes  et  des  couleurs  sur  le  mode  de  l'hallucination,  elle 
reste  passive  en  face  du  spectacle,  réel  mais  un  peu  décevant,  des  vestiges 
du  passé  qui  ne  la  stimulent  pas."  Et  pourtant  Gadoffre  a  magnifiquement 
démystifié,  me  semble-t-il,  le  mystère  qui  nimbe  le  Songe  pour  montrer 
que  cette  oeuvre,  malgré  le  nécessaire  apparat  dont  elle  devait  se  revêtir 
pour  prétendre  au  genre  élevé,  prend  "une  allure  de  pamphlet  gallican,  ni 
plus  ni  moins  que  les  Regrets.  Bilan  des  occasions  perdues,  des  promesses 
récusées,  des  usurpations  sécuHères,  il  a  pour  arrière-plan  les  métamor- 
phoses du  démon  sanglant  de  Rome  qui  hante  les  lieux,  mobiUse  les  morts, 
fascine  les  vivants.  On  conçoit  que  le  collaborateur  et  cousin  du  cardinal 
doyen  du  Sacré  Collège  ait  eu  recours  aux  écrans  de  fumée.  Il  ne  faisait  que 
dire  en  code  ce  que  les  évêques  et  archevêques  gallicans  proclamaient  aux 
Etats  généraux,  mais  il  lui  était  difficile,  avec  le  nom  qu'il  portait,  de 
formuler  en  clair  une  remise  en  question  qui  allait  beaucoup  plus  loin  et 
plus  au  fond  des  choses  que  le  'ris  sardonien'  des  Regrets ''^^ 

Ceux-ci,  par  contre,  doivent  donner  l'illusion  d'un  ré-embrayage  à  la 
position  originelle  du  locuteur.  Le  "je"  de  l'énoncé  rhétorique  l'annonçait 
et  en  faisait  même,  on  le  sait,  son  programme  d'écriture.  Finie  la  fiction,  on 
chante  le  vrai.  Le  wr^xje  malheureux  d'ici  et  de  maintenant  : 

Moy,  qui  suis  malheureux,  je  plaindray  mon  malheur  (Sonnet  5) 

Maintenant. . . 
. . .  mon  coeur 
Est  serf  de  mille  maulx  et  regrets  qui  m'ennuyent  (Sonnet  6) 

La  plainte  que  je  fais  (Dilliers) 

est  véritable  ( Sonnet  6.77) 

La  vraie  Rome,  telle  que  la  voit  le  "je"  malheureux  : 
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Je  ne  descouvre  icy  les  mystères  sacrez 
Des  saincts  prestres  Romains,  je  ne  veulx  rien  escrire 
Que  la  vierge  honteuse  ait  vergongne  de  lire, 
Je  veulx  toucher  sans  plus  aux  vices  moins  secretz. 

Il  est  vrai  que  l'on  pourrait  citer  ici  et  là  des  passages  qui  semblent  d'une 
vérité  déroutante  sur  l'état  de  "du  Bellay"  et  sur  Rome,  sans  compter  que 
le  fait  d'adresser  chacun  des  sonnets  ou  presque  à  un  locutaire  bien 
identifié  crée  un  effet  de  réel.  Certains  s'y  sont  laissés  prendre  et  émus  ont 
crié  à  la  sincérité,  à  l'originalité.  ^^  Et  le  "je"  de  l'énoncé  se  confondit  alors, 
pour  eux,  avec  le  "je"  de  renonciation. 

A  la  lecture  d'ensemble,  les  Regrets  apparaissent  comme  un  document  vivant, 
l'exemple  d'un  journal  intime  rédigé  dans  le  double  mouvement  d'un  replie- 
ment sur  soi  et  d'une  observation  amusée  de  la  vie  extérieure,  avec  la  tendance 
à  dégager  de  cette  expérience  une  sorte  de  leçon  valable  pour  le  poète  et  aussi 
pour  les  autres,  comme  un  Essai  de  Montaigne.  (Henri  Weber) 

Il  rend  un  compte  impitoyable  et  de  l'état  de  son  coeur  qu'il  plaint,  et  de  l'état 
des  moeurs,  qu'il  examine  et  réprouve.  (Albert-Marie  Schmidt) 

Le  principe  même  de  la  poésie  devient  l'expression  du  sentiment  personnel. 
(Frédéric  Boyer) 

Et  pourtant. . .  pourtant  Gadoffre  rappelle  avec  raison  que  "dans  la  typol- 
ogie humaniste,  la  mélancolie  est  partie  intégrante  du  statut  de  l'intel- 
lectuel, et  plus  particulièrement  du  poète."  Et  il  ajoute  que  Marsile  Ficin 
propose  sur  ce  phénomène  "une  expUcation  dans  la  perspective  médicale 
de  son  temps  dans  le  de  Triplici  vita  :  les  intellectuels  sont  victimes  d'une 
consommation  excessive  de  spiritus,  l'esprit  subtil,  émanation  du  sang  qui 
sert  d'instrument  à  l'âme  immatérielle,  et  cette  combustion  qui  rend  le  sang 
plus  dense,  plus  lourd,  plus  noir,  entraîne  une  dyscrasie  mélancolique 
extrêmement  pernicieuse,  et  surtout  néfaste  à  ceux  qui  y  sont  prédestinés 
par  l'astre  qui  aprésidé  à  leur  naissance  :  Saturne." ^^  Sans  compter  que  le 
"je"  mélancolique  de  du  Bellay,  j'ai  eu  l'occasion  de  le  signaler  ailleurs,^^ 
reprend  les  lieux  communs  de  la  poésie  pétrarquiste  aussi  bien  sur  le  plan 
de  la  technique  du  sonnet  que  sur  le  plan  de  l'utilisation  des  images. 

Floyd  Gray  démontrera  aussi  que  malgré  le  "loyre  Gaulois,"  le  "petit 
lyre,"  la  "douceur  Angevine,"  l'opposition  Ulysse/je  du  sonnet  31 
"Heureux  qui,  comme  Ulysse,  a  fait  un  beau  voyage"  est  avant  tout 
rhétorique,  Ulysse  étant  le  héros  épique  et  le  "je"  des  Regrets^  un  anti- 
héros empêtré  dans  son  quotidien.  "Tout  le  sonnet,  écrit  Gray,  jouera  sur 
l'opposition  poétiquement  génératrice  du  mythe  et  du  quotidien,  ce  qui 
correspond  à  l'équation  antithétique  Homère/du  Bellay,  donc  deux 
poétiques  contraires,  l'une  plongeant  dans  le  mythe  et  l'autre  tendant  à  le 
détruire."^^ 
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Gadoffre  nous  apprend  même,  s'il  le  fallait,  que  le  personnage  du  Bellay 
et  le  "je"  des  Regrets  n'ont  rien  en  commun  : 

...  la  personne  qui  dit  je,  l'exilé  chagrin,  las  d'errer,  sarcastique,  dont  les 
nostalgies  s'accordent  si  bien  aux  stéréotypes  du  Romantisme,  n'est  pas 
davantage  le  personnel  réel  qu'on  a  voulu  y  voir.  Au  témoignage  de  ceux  qui 
l'ont  connu,  le  du  Bellay  historique,  administrateur  perspicace  et  ferme,  est  un 
tout  autre  homme  que  l'exilé  gémissant  des  Regrets  dans  lequel  il  faut  voir-  au 
même  titre  que  dans  le  mage  vaticinant  des  Antiquitez  et  du  Songe  -  une 
"persona,"  un  masque,  une  création  poétique  dont  le  rôle  est  de  médiatiser  les 
sensations  et  d'orienter  un  discours.  Les  malentendus  sur  Joachim  provien- 
nent de  cette  confusion  entre  la  personne  historique  et  le  moi  mythique  du 
poète.  •* 

Quant  à  la  "Rome"  des  Regrets,  elle  est,  elle  aussi,  un  "acteur"  de 
l'énoncé  et  il  serait  bien  vain  de  vouloir  y  retrouver  une  Rome  historique. 
Bien  sûr,  certaines  descriptions  physiques  et  humaines  prennent  l'allure  de 
véritables  portraits,  au  sens  rhétorique  que  donnait  à  cette  expression  du 
Bellay  lui-même  dans  les  Regrets.  Toutefois,  l'on  sait,  depuis  le  livre  de 
Gladys  Dickinson,  l'importance  qu'ont  eue  sur  la  description  des  moeurs 
de  Rome  les  pasquinades,  ces  satires  publiques  que  l'anonymat  populaire 
affichait  sur  la  fameuse  statue  de  Pasquin.  Du  Bellay  leur  doit  beaucoup, 
ainsi  qu'à  Bemi  et  à  bien  d'autres. . . . 

Il  serait  d'ailleurs  fort  utile  d'étudier  attentivement  les  lieux  communs  de 
l'époque  sur  la  Rome  des  papes,  surtout  dans  le  milieu  gallican,  et  de  les 
comparer  à  ce  que  l'on  retrouve  dans  les  Regrets.  L'on  constaterait  sans 
doute  que  "l'auteur"  ne  va  guère  plus  loin  et  que  la  vraie  grande  réflexion 
sur  Rome  se  situera  dans  les  Antiquitez  et  le  Songe.  Mais  ces  oeuvres 
étaient  présentées  comme  étant  de  haute  venue,  alors  que  les  Regrets  se 
devaient  de  créer  l'illusion  du  réel. 

Le  "je"  malheureux,  le  "maintenant"  par  rapport  à  l'autrefois,  "l'icy" 
(Rome)  par  rapport  à  la  France  sont  donc  les  simulacres  dont  1'"  auteur"  se 
servira  pour  satisfaire  les  exigences  rhétoriques  du  genre. 


Comparer  les  Hymnes  et  les  Regrets  peut  sembler  une  tâche  facile  à 
cause  de  l'énorme  distance  entre  les  deux  oeuvres  sur  le  plan  de  la  pratique 
du  texte. 

Si  l'on  comparait  par  contre  les  Amours  de  Cassandre  aux  Amours  de 
Marie,  l'on  constaterait  que  dans  cette  dernière  oeuvre,  le  "je"  de  l'énoncé 
reste  toujours  le  même,  alors  que  le  "je"  dans  Cassandre  est  constam- 
ment projeté  vers  l'extérieur.  Il  est  tour  à  tour  le  "Corèbe  insensé"  de 
l'Enéide  (s.  IV),  le  Phébus  amoureux  de  Cassandre  (s. XXXVI); 
Prométhée,  Ixion;  il  voudrait  être  Jupiter,  Narcisse.  Le  "je"  n'est  plus  "je" 
mais  un  amoureux  mythique  d'un  mythe  non  moins  tenace,  Cassandre.  La 
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Cassandre  de  Troyes,  prophétesse,  inflexible.  Nymphe,  guerrière,  beauté 
divine. . .  Cassandre,  maîtresse  fabuleuse,  mythique,  dont  la  dénomi- 
nation même  est  génératrice  de  sèmes  féconds,  propres  à  assurer  au  poème 
l'épaisseur  nécessaire  a  l'élévation  poétique.  Les  exemples  pourraient 
être  nombreux  :  je  me  contenterai  de  citer  un  sonnet  parmi  les  moins 
couramment  évoqués,  mais  dont  la  valeur  exemplaire  est  remarquable  : 

Apres  ton  cours  je  ne  haste  mes  pas 

Pour  te  souiller  d*une  amour  deshonneste  : 
Demeure  donq  :  Le  Lx>croys  m'amonneste 
Aux  bordz  Gyrez  de  ne  te  forcer  pas. 

Neptune  oyant  ses  blasphemes  d'abas. 
Accabla  là  son  impudique  teste 
D'un  grand  rocher  au  fort  de  la  tempeste. 
Le  ciel  conduit  le  meschant  au  trespas. 

Il  te  voulut,  le  meschant,  violer, 
Lors  que  la  peur  te  faisoit  accoller 
Les  piedz  vangeurs  de  sa  Grecque  Minerve  : 

Moy  je  ne  veulx  qu'à  ta  grandeur  offrir 
Ce  chaste  cuoeur,  s'il  te  plaist  de  souffrir 
Qu'en  l'immolant  de  victime  il  te  serve." 

Marie  par  contre  est  de  Bourgueil,  une  fille  d'Anjou,  celle  que  l'on 
affuble  de  diminutifs,  de  qualificatifs  non  mythiques  (Mon  doux  printemps. 
Ma  douce  fleur  nouvelle.  Mon  doux  plair.  Ma  douce  colombelle. . .).  Bien 
sûr,  Marie  est  aussi  une  création  du  poète,  un  acteur  de  l'énoncé,  mais  alors 
que  dans  les  Amours  de  Cassandre  tout  concourait  à  sortir  le  "je"  de 
Cassandre  de  l'illusion  référentielle,  dans  les  Amours  de  Marie,  les 
simulacres  sont  tenaces  pour  créer  l'illusion  du  vrai.  Car  la  "mutation 
poétique  profonde"  qui  s'opère  du  livre  des  amours  à  celui  de  la  Continua- 
tion, pour  reprendre  l'expression  de  Rigolot,^^  les  "couleurs  opposées"  qui 
marquent  ces  deux  oeuvres  sont  le  résultat  d'un  choix  littéraire  évident  et 
dont  rendent  compte  les  énoncés  rhétoriques  suivants,  puiss  dans  chacune 
des  oeuvres  : 

Divin  troupeau,  qui  sur  les  rives  molles 
Du  fleuve  Eurote,  ou  sur  le  mont  natal, 
Ou  sur  le  bord  du  chevalin  crystal, 
Assis,  tenez  vos  plus  sainctes  escolles  : 

Si  quelque  foys  aux  saultz  de  vos  caroUes 
M'avez  receu  par  ung  astre  fatal, 
Plus  dur  qu'en  fer,  qu'en  cuyvre  ou  qu'en  metal, 
Dans  vostre  temple  engravez  ces  paroles  : 

RONSARD,  AFFIN  QUE  LE  SIECLE  A  VENIR, 
DE  PERE  EN  FILZ  SE  PUISSE  SOUVENIR, 
D'UNE  BEAUTE  QUI  SAGEMENT  AFFOLE, 
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DE  LA  MAIN  DEXTRE  APPEND  A  NOSTRE  AUTEL, 
L'HUMBLE  DISCOURS  DE  SON  LIVRE  IMMORTEL, 
SON  CUOEUR  DE  L'AUTRE,  AUX  PIEDZ  DE  CESTE  IDOLE." 

Dy  luy  que  les  amours  ne  se  souspirent  pas 

D'un  vers  hautement  grave,  ains  d'un  beau  stille  bas. 

Populaire  &  plaisant,  ainsi  qu'a  fait  Tibulle, 

L'ingénieux  Ovide,  &  le  docte  Catulle  : 

Le  fils  de  Venus  hait  ces  ostentations  : 

Il  sufîst  qu'on  luy  chante  au  vray  ses  passions. 

Sans  enfleure  ny  fard,  d'un  mignard  &  dous  stille, 

Coulant  d'un  petit  bruit  comme  une  eau  qui  distille." 


La  poésie  élevée  doit  donner  l'impression  qu'elle  s'éloigne  du  réel,  le 
plus  qu'il  est  possible  :  il  s'agit  alors  d'opaciser  les  écrans  et  le  recours  au 
mythe  en  est  le  motif  privilégié,  situant  l'acte  d'énonciation,  le  plus  par- 
faitement possible,  en  dehors  de  Vego,  du  hic  et  du  nunc  du  sujet  d'énoncia- 
tion. La  poésie  humble  par  contre  doit  donner  l'apparente  illusion  de  dire 
vrai  sans  fiction  aucune  :  elle  recourra  donc  aux  simulacres  d'unje,  d'un  ici 
et  d'un  maintenant  pour  créer  l'impression  que  l'acte  d'énonciation  se 
confond  avec  le  sujet  de  renonciation  et  ainsi  avec  le  réel  et  la  vérité.  Les 
oeuvres  nous  le  démontrent  mais  aussi  la  réflexion  rhétorique  qui  commence 
ces  oeuvres.  Dire  le  comment  (les  préfaces,  les  pièces  liminaires)  est  donc 
aussi  important  que  de  dire  le  quoi.  N'est-ce  pas  la  mise  en  pratique  de  la 
réconcihation  Nature  -  Art?  Les  poètes  sont  des  inspirés,  bien  sûr,  mais  ils 
connaissent  aussi  leur  métier.  Les  Muses  ne  veulent  pas  que  l'on  force 
leurs  portes,  bien  évidemment,  mais  elles  veulent  un  poète  artificieux. 

Bien  te  veux-je  avertir  de  chercher  la  solitude  &  le  silence  amy  des  Muses,  qui 
aussi  (affin  que  ne  laisses  passer  cette  fureur  divine,  qui  quelquesfois  agite  & 
echaufe  les  esprits  poétiques,  &  sans  la  quele  ne  fault  point  que  nul  espère  faire 
chose  qui  dure)  n'ouvrent  jamais  la  porte  de  leur  sacré  cabinet,  si  non  à  ceux 
qui  hurtent  rudement." 

Tout  n'est  pas  grande  poésie,  haute  inspiration,  mais  tout  doit  se  faire 
avec  art,  avec  métier,  puisque  c'est  là  justement  que  réside  l'originaUté. 
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Vying  with  Vision:  An  Aspect  of 
Envy  in  The  Faerie  Queene^^ 


RONALD  B.  BOND 


In  1916,  in  an  article  on  Ben  Jonson,  W.D.  Briggs  remarked  that  envy 

has  in  the  last  few  generations  ceased  to  occupy  the  important  literary  position 
that  it  formerly  held.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  spoken 
of,  and  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  it  and  its  various  forms  in 
the  older  literatures,  whether  of  the  Elizabethan  or  the  classical  period, 
whether  in  the  literature  of  England  or  that  of  the  continent,  envy  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  major  passions  of  mankind,  quite  comparable  in 
importance  and  interest  with  hate  or  love  or  ambition.* 

Renaissance  writers  treated  envy  with  particular  reUsh  partly  because,  as 
they  turned  to  the  past,  they  discovered  the  importance  attached  to  the  vice 
by  both  Christian  and  classical  authorities.  The  still- vital  tradition  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  subordinated  envy,  of  course,  only  to  pride.  It  con- 
stantly linked  envy  with  detraction,  an  audible  manifestation  of  the  poison 
rankhng  within-the  "develes  Pater  Noster,"  as  Chaucer  called  it.^ 
"Slanderer,"  of  course,  is  the  meaning  of  diabolos,  and  this ,  together  with 
the  assertion  in  Wisdom  2:24  that  Satan's  envy  brought  death  into  the 
world,  had  provoked  in  medieval  commentaries  on  the  Bible  much  dis- 
cussion of  envy  as  a  singularly  demonic  sin.^  From  the  Greeks,  Renaissance 
writers  could  learn  about  the  distinctions  between  envy  and  comparable 
emotions:  emulation,  especially,  but  also  pity  and  indignation. "*  Divine 
phthonos,  "god-grudge,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  a  recent  translation  of  the 
Oresteia,  was  a  phenomenon  dramatized  in  Greek  drama  and  discussed  in 
ancient  philosophy,^  although  in  the  Renaissance  it  was  more  often  Fortune 
than  God  who  was  envious.  Finally,  the  iconography  of  envy  stems  both 
from  Lucian's  description  of  the  lost  "Calumny  of  Apelles,"  the  influence 
of  which  in  the  Renaissance  David  Cast  has  recently  documented,  and 
from  Ovid's  vivid  prosopopeia  of  Envy  in  Book  II  of  the  Metamorphoses.^ 
The  co-existence  and  sometimes  the  fusion  of  these  vigorous  traditions  in 
the  Renaissance  made  envy  as  a  literary  motif  worthy  of  the  attention 
Briggs  sought  to  bring  to  it. 

♦  A  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  to  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  at  the 
Learned  Societies  Meetings  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  May  1983. 
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Given  the  literary  interest  in  envy  during  the  Renaissance,  it  is  probably 
unsurprising  that  in  the  "deUghtfuU  land  of  Faery"  "so  exceeding  spacious 
and  wyde"  (VI,  Proem,  1)^  Spenser  presents  Envy  directly  twice,  first  in 
the  procession  ofsins  in  the  House  of  Pride  (I.iv.  30-32)  and  then  at  the  end 
of  Book  V,  when  Artegall  encounters  Envy  and  Detraction  as  he  returns 
from  Irena's  kingdom  to  the  faery  court  (V.xii.  27-43).  In  both  these 
instances,  we  have  set-pieces,  "speaking  pictures"  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  Whitney's  Ovidian  emblem,  "Invidiae  descriptio."*  Spenser 
also  sets  forth  envy  indirectly  in  the  characters  of  Ate,  Sclaunder,  and 
Corflambo  in  Book  IV:  these  are  all  invidious  opponents  of  Amity,  as 
Rosemond  Tuve  has  shown.  ^  But  it  is  principally  in  Book  VI,  the  Legend  of 
Courtesy,  that  Spenser  displays  the  spirit  of  detraction  at  work.  The  final 
book  of  the  poem,  which  uses  the  Blatant  Beast,  object  of  Calidore's  quest, 
as  an  iconographical  referent  for  all  that  envy  and  detraction  represent,  is 
in  several  subtle  ways  Spenser's  anatomy  of  envy.  I  concentrate  on  one 
aspect  of  Spenser's  analysis  of  envy  in  this  essay. 

The  wordplay  of  my  title  hints  at  a  poetic  strategy  Spenser  uses  toward 
the  end  of  The  Faerie  Queene.  Simply  by  dramatizing  in  imaginative  ways 
the  literal  meaning  of  in-videre  ("to  look  maliciously  against"),  Spenser 
creates  some  telling  poetic  effects.  ^°  Elsewhere  in  the  poem  he  had  depicted 
envy  as  a  form  of  distorted  perception.  To  the  Envy  that  appears  in  the 
procession  ofsins  wearing  a  robe  "ypainted  full  of  eyes,"  "death  it  was, 
when  any  good  he  saw"  (I.  iv.  30-3 1  ).  Similarly,  the  Envy  Artegall  meets 
"With  her  dull  eyes  did  seeme  to  looke  askew"  (V.xii.  29).  At  the  Castle  of 
Ahna,  moreover,  Spenser  includes  "corrupt  enuies"  among  the  "mon- 
strous rablement"  that  assault  the  "bulwarke  of  the  Sight"  (II.xi.8).  By 
emphasizing  the  etymology  oïinvidia  in  this  way,  Spenser  approximates 
Bacon's  understanding  of  envy  as  the  oculus  malus.  Remarking  that 
Scripture  calls  envy  the  "evil  eye,"  Bacon  says 

that  still  there  seemeth  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  act  of  envy,  an  ejaculation  or 
irradiation  of  the  eye.  Nay,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to  note  that  the  times 
when  the  stroke  or  percussion  of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt  are,  when  the 
party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  or  triumph;  for  that  sets  an  edge  upon  envy;  and 
besides  at  such  times,  the  spirits  of  the  person  envied  do  come  forth  most  into 
the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet  the  blow.  " 

Though  indifferent  to  the  biophysics  of  envy  derived  by  Bacon  fi-om 
Plutarch,  Spenser  does  attempt  in  Book  VI  to  create  an  awareness  that 
some  observers  are  basilisks. 

The  Proem  to  the  Book  underscores  the  difficulty  of  discerning  true 
courtesy,  an  inner  state  of  being,  from  the  specious  appearance  of  courtesy 
"Fashion'd  to  please  the  eies  of  them,  that  pas,/Which  see  not  perfect 
things  but  in  a  glas"  (VI,  Proem,  5).  This  optical  imagery,  the  proleptic 
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functions  of  which  Richard  Mallette  has  recently  studied,  ^^  creates  a 
context  for  Spenser's  iteration  of  a  series  of  intrusions  throughout  the  Book 
which  cast  the  intruder  as  an  envious  voyeur.  The  first  occurs  in  Canto  ii, 
when  an  unnamed  knight  stumbles  on  Priscilla  and  Aladine  who  have 
retreated  to  "a  couert  glade/Within  a  wood"  to  pursue  "ioyous  ioUiment/ 
Of  their  franke  loues,  free  from  all  gealous  spyes"  (VI.ii.l6).  But  the 
sheltered  retreat  proves  to  be  less  secure  than  they  think,  for  they  are 
discovered  by  a  knight  who  "inly  gan  her  louer  to  enuy/And  wish,  that  he 
part  of  his  spoyle  might  share"  (VI.ii.17).  This  episode  yields  meaning 
fairly  readily.  Priscilla  and  Aladine,  seeking  the  serenity  of  securitas 
animi  (which  Cast  identifies  as  a  state  of  mind  posed  against  envy  and 
calumny  by  Alberti,  for  instance  *^),  seek  an  unattainable  ideal.  They  want 
the  excellence  reserved  for  the  lovers  of  the  Garden  of  Adonis,  where 
"Franckly  each  paramour  his  leman  knowes,/Each  bird  his  mate,  ne  any 
does  enuie/  Their  goodly  meriment,  and  gay  felicitie"  (III.vi.41).  But 
this  Utopian  freedom  from  envy,  an  aspect  of  erotic  wish-fulfillment 
found  also  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  (II.xii.58)  and  the  Temple  of  Venus 
(IV.X.28),  is  normally  denied  Spenser's  lovers.^'*  In  the  Amoretti,  the 
envious  lauzenjador  of  troubadour  poetry  becomes  a  menacing  presence 
in  sonnets  85  and  86.  In  the  Hymm  of  Love,  "gnawing  enuie"  (259)  and 
"false  reports"  (261)  are  among  the  troubles  that  threaten  to  make  "a 
louers  Hfe  a  wretches  hell"  (265).  Spenser  sees  that  love,  precisely  because 
it  is  a  supreme  good,  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  envy:  the  attraction  of 
lovers  draws  the  detraction  of  the  loveless,  unwittingly. 

The  second  intrusion  in  the  series  occurs  when  Calidore,  hunting  the 
Beast,  chances  on  Calepine  and  Serena  indulging  in  delight  in  a  place 
Calepine  "thought  from  daunger  free/ And  far  from  enuious  eyes  that  mote 
him  spight"  (VI.iii.20).  This  is  a  peculiar  moment  in  the  poem:  pursuing 
the  Beast,  envy  incarnate,  Calidore  unwittingly  becomes  the  envious 
spectator  Calepine  and  Serena  had  thought  to  avoid.  But  the  irony  inten- 
sifies when  Serena,  left  alone  and  "Without  suspect  of  ill  or  daungers 
hidden  dred"  (VI.iii.23),  is  suddenly  snatched  from  her  carefree  serenity 
by  the  Beast  itself,  while  Calidore  courteously  discourses  on  his  "default" 
to  Calepine.  Spenser  suggests  here,  as  he  implicates  Calidore  himself  in 
the  events  that  lead  to  Serena's  wounding,  that  envy  is  a  ftirtive  and 
inscrutable  force,  appearing  when  least  expected  and  settling  into  the  most 
unlikely  hosts. 

An  extension  of  these  episodes  appears  in  Canto  viii  when  Serena,  now , 
cured  by  the  Hermit  of  the  Beast's  bite,  falls  asleep  in  a  wild  desert 
"Fearelesse  of  ought,  that  mote  her  peace  molest"  (VI.viii.34).  But  no 
sooner  is  she  safe  in  "Morpheus  bosome"  than  a  salvage  nation,  cannibals 
all,  fall  by  chance  upon  her.  "Soone  as  they  spide  her,  Lord  what  gladftill 
glee/They  made  amongst  them  selues  . . ."  (VI.viii.37).  A  debate  ensues 
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over  the  dilemma  whether  they  ought  "her  eate  attonce;  or  many  meales  to 
make"  (VI.viii.37).  The  rest  of  the  episode  dwells  on  the  cannibals'  eyes 
as,  in  a  parody  of  the  blazon,  they  speculate  obscenely  on  the  lady's  several 
parts:  "Some  with  their  eyes  the  daintest  morsels  chose;/Some  praise  her 
paps,  some  praise  her  lips  and  nose"  (VI.viii.39).  As  an  image  of  privacy 
violated,  the  situating  of  Serena  amongst  the  anthropophagi  could  hardly 
be  more  concentrated.  In  one  way,  it  reveals  the  fundamental  lack  of 
courtesy  inherent  in  "lust  of  the  eyes."  But  since  the  vice  of  Book  VI  is  the 
Blatant  Beast,  a  composite  of  envy  and  detraction,  the  principal  attributes 
of  which  are  malevolent  eyes  and  poison  mouth  respectively,  one  can  also 
interpret  the  cannibals'  scrutiny  of  Serena  as  a  form  of  invidia  and  their 
mock-encomium  of  her  as  a  form  oïdetractio.  Bernard  Gilpin,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  Edward  VI  in  1552,  notes  that 

Histories  make  mention  of  a  people  called  Anthropophagi,  eaters  of  men, 
which  all  mens  hearts  abhor  to  hear  of;  and  yet,  alas,  by  St  Paul's  rule, 
England  is  full  of  such  man-eaters.  Every  man  envieth  another,  every  man 
biteth  and  gnaweth  upon  another  with  venemous  addres  tongues,  far  more 
noisom  than  any  teeth.*' 

Calepine  rescues  Serena  before  the  savages  make  of  her  a  common  feast, 
but  Spenser  has  already  impressed  upon  us  that  they  have  cannibalized  her 
with  their  eyes. 

The  climax  of  the  series  of  intrusions  in  Book  VI  is,  of  course,  Calidore's 
disruption  of  Colin's  vision  of  the  Graces.  This  much-discussed  moment 
serves  simultaneously  as  an  epiphany  of  grace,  the  inner  source  of  courtesy, 
and  as  a  revelation  of  envy,  the  principal  source  of  discourtesy.  Before 
commenting  on  this  scene,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  discuss  briefly  Calidore 
as  knight  of  courtesy. 

If  Calidore  is  sometimes  deficient  in  the  courtesy  Spenser  postulates  as 
a  queller  of  invidia,  the  reason  is  that  "Of  Court  it  seemes,  men  Courtesie 
doe  call"  (Vl.i.l.).  The  comment  is  a  compliment  to  Gloriana,  whose 
court,  as  the  final  line  of  the  Proem  states,  excels  in  courtesy.  But  courtesy 
only  "seems"  to  emanate  from  the  court,  for  Spenser  cannot  suppress  his 
awareness  of  the  court  as  the  nursery  of  envy,  slander,  fawning,  and 
backbiting,  themselves  the  seeds  of  uncivil  conversation.  The  portrait  of 
the  "brave  courtier"  in  Mother  Hubberds  Tale  (71 7-729),  the  passage  on 
"Courtiers  schoolery"  in  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  Againe  (688-730), 
the  allegories  of  "Februarie"  and  Muiopotmos,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
argued,  corroborate  C.S.  Lewis'  point  that  Spenser,  as  poet,  "is  not  at 
home  in  the  artificialities  of  the  court."  ^^  Though  he  worked  as  a  govern- 
ment official,  though  he  sought  Elizabeth's  favour,  though  he  longed,  like 
Sidney  and  Raleigh,  the  men  he  most  admired,  to  get  a  place,  hoping  by 
praise  to  be  upraised,  there  was  for  him  no  room  at  the  top.^^  A  courtier 
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manqué,  Spenser  nevertheless  disapproved  of  much  that  he  saw  in  court  life. 
Hence  the  encomiastic  pretence,  the  fiction  of  praise,  begins  to  disintegrate  in 
the  1590's  under  the  pressure  of  Spenser's  disenchantment  with  the  very 
world  he  had  courted.  His  voice  becomes  ever  more  querulous,  as  complaints 
compete  with  encomia  for  the  public's  attention.  Spenser  ends  his  career,  one 
must  remind  those  who  see  in  it  only  a  duplication  of  the  Virgilian  paradigm, 
with  publicly  concerned  prose  but  essentially  private  poetry,  for  which  a 
motto  might  be  Epithalamion's  "So  I  vnto  my  selfe  alone  will  sing."^* 

Courtesy  becomes  particularly  problematic  in  Canto  ix  of  the  final  book 
when  Calidore  moves  from  court  to  country.  Put  simply,  Calidore  smuggles 
envy  across  this  border.  Before  the  knight  arrives,  Meliboe's  world  is  one 
of  unmitigated  contentment:  "Therefore  I  doe  not  any  one  enuy,/Nor  am 
enuyde  of  any  one  therefore"  (VI.ix.21).  But  paradoxically  it  is  just  this 
contentment  that  provokes  Calidore  into  saying  "That  certes  I  your 
happinesse  enuie/And  wish  my  lot  were  plast  in  such  felicitie"  (  Vl.ix.  1 9). 
Gazing  constantly  on  Pastorella,  Meliboe's  ward,  Calidore  intrudes  into  a 
domain  in  which  he  is  a  misfit.  Pastorella,  a  little  like  Serena  among  the 
savages,  becomes  the  "obiect  of  his  vew/On  which  his  hungry  eye  was 
alwayes  bent"  (VI.ix.26).  As  Calidore  becomes  her  suitor,  thereby  realizing 
another  meaning  of  courtier,  the  parvenu  elicits  the  envy  of  Coridon,  the 
craven  cowherd  Spenser  uses  as  foil  to  the  urbane  shepherd.  The  retreat 
generates,  then,  the  Beast  seemingly  left  behind.  Thus,  Calidore's  bucolic 
withdrawal  is  a  version,  writ  large,  of  lovers'  futile  attempts  earlier  in  the 
book  to  escape  invidia  in  covert  groves. 

During  Calidore's  pastoral  truancy,  Colin,  the  Spenserian  persona  first 
assumed  in  1579,  enters  the  poem.  In  the  stanza  that  expresses  Pastorella's 
preference  for  shepherd  over  knight,  artist  over  courtier,  Spenser  an- 
nounces immediately  the  incompatibility  of  Colin  and  Calidore.  The 
stanza  dismisses  peremptorily  the  mores  of  the  court,  as  Pastorella  rejects 
Calidore's  "courteous  guize"  absolutely: 

But  she  that  neuer  had  acquainted  beene 

With  such  queint  vsage,  fit  for  Queenes  and  Kings, 

Ne  euer  had  such  knightly  seruice  scene. 

But  being  bred  vnder  base  shepheards  wings. 

Had  euer  leam'd  to  loue  the  lowly  things, 

Did  litle  whit  regard  his  courteous  guize. 

But  cared  more  for  Colins  carolings 

Then  all  that  he  could  doe,  or  euer  deuize: 

His  layes,  his  loues,  his  lookes  she  did  them  all  despize.  (VI.ix.35) 

Though  Pastorella  later  succumbs  a  little  to  Calidore's  Blandina-Uke  blan- 
dishments, preferring  him  to  Coridon,  there  is  never  any  suggestion  that  he 
usurps  Colin' s  place  in  her  esteem. 
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When  Calidore  cornes  upon  Colin  atop  Acidale — the  vatic  poet  and  his 
vision-he  instinctively  recognizes  that  to  enter  the  scene  would  be  to  break 
the  spell:  "He  durst  not  enter  into  th'open  greene,/For  dread  of  them 
vnwares  to  be  descry de/For  breaking  of  their  daunce,  if  he  were  seene" 
(VI.x.ll).  He  recognizes  that  this,  the  genesis  of  courteous  and  poetic 
secrecy,  "the  sacred  noursery/Of  vertue,"  as  the  Proem  calls  it,  must 
remain  inviolate,  must  "Hidden  ly/From  view  of  men,  and  wicked  worlds 
disdaine"  (VI.  Proem.  3).  But  he  cannot  contain  himself:  all  eyes,  he  is  so 
beguiled  "That  euen  he  him  selfe  his  eyes  enuyde"  (VI.x.l  1).  Affirming 
the  resemblance  of  this  scene  to  the  envious  intrusions  already  discussed, 
this  remarkable  Une  presents  the  idea  that  envy  feeds  upon  itself.  As 
Thomas  Bastard  writes  in  his  epigram  "In  Invidum," 

One  eye  did  enuie  at  the  other  eye, 
Because  the  other  enuide  more  then  he. 
His  hand  did  fight  for  the  first  iniurie. 
So  enuie  enui'de,  enuied  to  be.^' 

The  feigning  knight,  here  cloaked  as  shepherd,  like  Phrygian  Paris,^° 
cannot  be  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  true  courtesy  among  the  Graces  who 
"naked  are,  that  without  guile/Or  false  dissemblaunce  all  them  plaine  may 
see"  (VI.X.24).  He  cannot  even  appreciate  the  profundity  of  Colin's 
dismay  that  the  vision  had  disappeared  when  interrupted  by  his  intrusion. 
Even  though  CoUn  had  broken  his  pipe  "for  fell  despight/Of  that  dis- 
pleasure" (VI.X.18),  Calidore  greets  him  with  the  blithe,  insensitive  words, 
"Haile,  iolly  shepheard,  which  thy  ioyous  dayes/Here  leadest  in  this 
goodly  merry  make"  (VI.x.l 9).  Since  Colin  is  Spenser's  poetic  persona 
and  the  vision  he  evokes  is  the  most  fully  articulated  version  of  courtesy  in 
the  poem,  Calidore' s  abject  failure  to  fathom  what  unfolds  before  him 
betrays  Spenser's  uneasiness  with  the  basic  motive  of  Book  VI. 

In  the  "detached  retrospective  commentary  on  the  poem,"^*  known  as 
the  Mutabilitie  Cantos,  Spenser  reverts  to  some  of  the  motifs  I  have  been 
discussing,  but  transposes  them  from  a  social  to  a  cosmic  plane.  The 
Cantos  are,  among  other  things,  Spenser's  aetiology  of  envy.  The  aspira- 
tions of  Mutabilitie  spring  from  invidia  and  her  desire  to  supplant  the 
radiant  Cynthia  who  reigns  in  such  everlasting  glory,  semper  eadem, 

That  when  the  hardy  Titanesse  beheld 

The  goodly  building  of  her  Palace  bright 

Made  of  the  heauens  substance,  and  vpheld 

With  thousand  Crystall  pillors  of  huge  hight. 

She  gan  to  bume  in  her  ambitious  spright 

And  t' enuie  her  that  in  such  glorie  reigned  ( Vll.vi.  1 0). 

Later  Mutabilitie  bursts  in  on  the  assembly  of  the  gods  "To  see  that  mortall 
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eyes  haue  neuer  seen"  (VII.vi.32).  Forging  the  link  between  Mutabilitie's 
invidia  and  its  analogues  in  Book  VI  is  the  Faunus  story.  In  a  parody  of  the 
Actaeon  and  Diana  myth,  Spenser's  acutely  significant  "digression"  has 
Faunus  spy  on  the  naked  Diana  after  Molanna  places  him  "where  he  close 
might  view/That  neuer  any  saw,  saue  onely  one"  (VII.vi.45).  Faunus,  the 
peeping  Tom,  is  eventually  revealed  as  a  "Mome,"  (VII.vi.49)  a  word 
that,  as  Nohmberg  proposes,  is  suitable  for  Mutabilitie  as  well.^^  For 
Momus,  a  stock  character  in  descriptions  of  invidia,  was,  according  to 
Cooper's  Thesaurus,  the  "carpynge  god  of  reprehension,  sonne  of  Nox 
and  Somnus,  whose  propertie  it  is  (as  poètes  feygne)  neuer  to  doe  or  make 
any  thyng  hymselfe,  but  with  curious  eyes  to  beholde  the  doynges  of 
other. "^^  As  Burton  pointed  out,  he  is  to  the  gods  as  Zoilus  is  to  Homer,  or 
Thersites  to  Agamemnon.^"*  The  Faunus  and  Mutabilitie  narratives  illu- 
minate each  other,  then,  since  each  entails  an  intrusion  upon  and  therefore 
a  detraction  from  what  is  customarily  private  and  hidden. 

Mutabilitie  thinks  she  understands  the  natural  processes  to  which  she 
lays  claim  because  she  is  content  with  ocular  proof.  Her  plea  is  that  we  see 
decay  and  renewal  daily,  that  we  behold  change  everywhere,  that  we 
constantly  observe  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  She  calls  on  Nature  to  render  "a 
verdit  of  thine  eye"  (Vll.vii.27)  and  tells  the  gods,  "the  things/Which  we 
see  not  how  they  are  mou'd  and  swayd,/Ye  may  attribute  to  your  selues  as 
Kings,/ And  say  they  by  your  secret  powre  are  made:/But  what  we  see  not, 
who  shall  vs  perswade?"  (VII.vii.49).  Mutabilitie  fails  in  her  attempt  to 
supplant  the  gods,  however,  because  her  invidious  misperception  of  the 
natural  order-her  persistent  effort  to  save  the  appearances  rather  than 
yield  to  insight-is  vision  gone  askew.  When  the  verdict  is  delivered, 
Mutabilitie  learns  that  in  fact  she  sees  through  a  glass  darkly: 

But  time  shall  come  that  all  shall  changed  bee, 

And  from  thenceforth,  none  no  more  change  shall  see. 

So  was  the  Titaness  put  downe  and  whist. 

And  loue  confirm'd  in  his  imperiall  see  (VII.vii.59). 

With  this  startling  equivoque  on  "see,"  the  most  envious  intruder  in  the 
poem  is  dismissed.  The  threat  of  the  Blatant  Beast  is  finally  exorcised  and 
Spenser  withdraws  inward  to  pray  for  the  "Sabaoths  sight"  that  for  him 
will  correct  the  astigmatisms  and  misprisions  of  the  fallen  world. 
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Alexander  Brome  and  die  Search 
for  the  "Safe  Estate" 


RAYMOND  A.  ANSELMENT 


Alexander  Brome  no  longer  receives  the  attention  he  enjoyed  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  "Eminent  in  the  worst  of  Times  for  Law,  and  Loyalty, 
and  yet  more  for  Poetry,"^  Brome  published  three  editions  of  Songs  and 
other  Poems  in  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration.  His  translations  of 
Horace  issued  separately  won  particular  contemporary  acclaim,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Edward  Phillips'  Theatrum  Poetarum  (  1 675)  "among  the  Sons 
of  Mirth  &  Bacchus,  to  whom  his  Sack-inspired  Songs  have  been  so  often 
Sung  to  the  sprightly  VioHn,  his  name  cannot  chuse  but  be  immortal.^ 
Restoration  dramas  alluded  to  Brome's  songs,  and  the  poems  "compos'd 
during  the  late  Troubles"  contributed  to  the  fame  Gerard  Langbaine  notes 
in  his  1691  suTvey,An  Account  of  the  English  DramatickPoets.^V/iththe 
turn  of  the  century,  however,  Brome's  eminence  began  to  diminish;  today 
he  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a  minor  poet  who  supports  with  seemingly 
effortless  wit  the  RoyaHst  cause."*  While  this  judgement  of  his  stature  is  not 
unwarranted,  the  modem  tendency  to  slight  Brome's  poetry  may  be  unjust. 
Like  the  diaries  and  the  provincial  records  that  now  figure  prominently  in 
studies  of  the  civil  turmoil,  Brome's  Songs  and  other  Poems  offers  an 
immediate  and  often  unique  alternative  to  conventional  notions  of  the 
loyalties  and  values  of  war- wearied  Englishmen.^ 

His  political  songs,  ballads,  odes,  and  epistles  follow  an  admittedly 
homely  muse  appropriate  to  those  "verseless  times."  Poems  to  his  fellow 
poets  Richard  Lovelace  and  Charles  Cotton  describe  a  darkened  world 
inimical  to  "true  poesy. "*^  Unable  to  find  perspective  and  audience  in  the 
enveloping  upheaval.  Brome  does  not  aspire  to  Abraham  Cowley's  attempt 
at  a  civil  war  epic  or  to  George  Daniel' s  ambitions  toward  heroic  narrative. 
Instead  he  argues  half-seriously  that  the  fantastical  events  of  the  present 
best  suit  the  ballad:  "For  a  man  may  be  ftimished  with  so  much  matter,  / 
That  he  need  not  lie,  or  rail,  or  flatter"  (1,21 4).  Less  ironically  he  refers  to 
his  poems  as  "harmelesse  lines"  written  to  amuse  himself  and  selected 
friends  with  "short  and  sweet  delight"  (I,  244).  While  the  Hght-hearted 
drinking  song  and  the  simple  ballad  provide  a  ready  mode  for  such  amuse- 
ment, their  personae  and  tone  often  reveal  a  complexity  at  odds  with  such 
avowals  of  simplicity. 
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Except  for  the  epistles,  which  seem  generally  written  in  propria  per- 
sona, Brome's  ballads,  odes  and  songs  express  a  range  of  voices  from 
across  the  social  and  political  spectrum.  At  the  outset  of  Songs  and  other 
Poems,  a  prose  epistle  cautions  the  reader  that  the  author's  beliefs  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  speaker's  attitudes:  "those  Odes  which  may  seem 
wild  and  extravagant  [are]  not  to  be  Ideas  of  my  own  mind,  but  characters 
of  divers  humours  set  out  in  their  own  persons.  And  what  reflected  on  the 
Times,  to  be  but  expressions  of  what  was  thought  and  designed  by  the 
persons  represented;  there  being  no  safe  way  to  reprove  vices  then  raging 
among  us,  but  to  lash  them  smilingly"  (I,  51).  Failure  to  heed  this  dis- 
tinction, in  fact,  explains  the  modem  judgement  that  his  poems  are  "sour 
little  songs . . .  eloquent  of  a  bitterness  which,  in  the  end,  lacks  all  nobility 
and  degenerates  to  an  ill-tempered  sneer."^  Brome,  who  earlier  had  written 
a  successful  play,  creates  another  form  of  drama  in  this  pageant  of  figures 
that  shows  a  country  in  revolution  groping  for  identity.  Through  critical 
scrutiny  of  these  characters,  Brome  himself  attempts  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  national  upheaval. 

The  satiric  devices  of  inversion  and  self-revelation  give  immediacy  to 
the  satires'  ironic  portraiture.  In  "The  Saints  Encouragement"  the  refrain 
"The  clean  contrary  way"  underscores  the  absurdity  of  a  zealous  re- 
former who  presumably  can  see  no  contradiction  when,  for  example,  he 
declares, 

We  subjects  Liberties  preserve, 
By  prisonment  and  plunder, 
And  do  inrich  our  selves  and  state 
By  keeping  the  wicked  under.  (I,  208) 

A  similar  call  to  arms  in  "The  Scots  Curanto"  sees  that  the  Scots  thrive  on 
the  English  difficulties;  without  any  illusions  about  principle,  its  cynical 
speaker  gloats  that  the  pretence  of  reformation  will  "tickle  the  minds  of  the 
giddy-brain'd  rout"  and  "  We'l  gain  by  their  loss  and  folleys"  (1, 2 1 1  ).  The 
same  call  taken  up  in  "The  Levellers  rant"  blurs  greed  and  ideology,  but 
once  again  the  sinister  implications  are  not  lost  in  the  speaker's  claim, 

Tis  no  lesse  then  treason, 

'Gainst  freedom  and  Reason 

For  our  brethren  to  be  higher  then  we.  (I,  127) 

When  religious  reform  becomes  a  "matter  of  trade"  as  it  is  in  "The  Holy 
Pedler,"  and  Parliament  proves  to  be  little  more  than  the  charlatan  of  "The 
New  Mountebanck,"  the  country  seems  hopelessly  caught  in  the  grasp  of 
rapacious  victimizers. 
Brome's  depiction  of  this  blatant  greed  implies  the  reaction  of  a  tradition- 
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alist.  The  earliest  of  the  dated  poems,  "An  Ode.  Written  in  1643,"  leaves 
no  doubt  about  the  disorder  that  will  follow  now  that  the  lesser  stars  and 
planets  have  pushed  the  figurative  sun  from  its  rightful  course  and  the 
''blind  Phaetons''  have  seized  control.  The  poem's  conventional  imagery 
and  warning  suggest  the  loyalty  to  the  king  and  sense  of  natural  order 
developed  expUcitly  in  "A  Serious  Ballade.  Written  in  1645": 

I  love  the  King  and  the  Parliament 

But  I  love  them  both  together; 

And  when  they  by  division  asunder  are  rent, 

I  know  'tis  good  for  neither.  (I,  219) 

The  hope  in  the  poem's  refrain  that  "the  King  and  his  Realmes  agree'' 
values  a  harmony  premised  on  the  assumptions  that  the  parliament  remains 
subordinate,  religion  unsullied,  and  the  law  undisturbed.  Or  as  the  "good 
subject"  concludes  in  a  poem  written  the  year  before. 


One  God,  one  King, 

One  true  Religion  still; 

In  every  thing 

One  Law  both  should  fiimi.  (I,  172) 

From  this  perspective  threats  to  this  unity  quite  naturally  appear  the  forces 
of  ambition  and  anarchy  personified. 

While  other  contemporary  ballads  and  songs  also  decry  a  mercenary, 
lawless  age,  Brome's  poetry  is  uniquely  sensitive  to  the  confusions  and 
fiiistrations  of  the  faction-ridden  time.^  The  long  account  of  misfortune 
narrated  by  the  rustic  in  "The  Clown"  makes  much  the  same  point  as  the 
equally  desperate  voice  in  "The  Commoners":  the  average  citizen  is 
subject  to  the  whims  of  the  powerful  and  "all  are  undone  for  ever"  (1, 1 1 8). 
The  maddening  contradiction  of  a  war  ostensibly  fought  for  the  peace  of 
the  nation  is  also  painfully  apparent  to  the  speaker  of  "The  Riddle." 
"Good  subjects"  cannot  win,  whichever  side  ultimately  triumphs;  caught 
between  factions  that  threaten  their  lives  and  property,  they  can  only  hope 
peace  will  come  before  they  too  are  "undone."  Even  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  war,  before  the  royalist  cause  seemed  doomed.  Brome  has  no  illusions 
about  its  destructive  course;  later  events  only  strengthen  the  poems'  insis- 
tence on  the  social  and  economic  victimization  of  the  country. 

Brome  refuses  to  admit  that  the  political  and  religious  principles  are 
anything  more  than  a  pretext  for  ambition.  In  a  poem  welcoming  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II,  the  speaker  insists  that  the  sword  had  displaced 
the  law  and  the  three  nations  had  been  inflamed  so  that  individuals  bent  on 
revenge  and  advancement  could  rob  those  they  pretended  to  help.^  "A 
Satyre  on  the  Rebellion"  composed  during  the  bleak  period  of  royalist 
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fortunes  similarly  denounces  the  economic  hardships  "loyal  Subjects" 
must  endure  when  those  in  power  "know  no  other  godUness  but  gain"  (I, 
284).  At  greater  length  and  detail  the  speakers  in  "The  Reformation"  and 
"On  Sir  G.B.  his  defeat"  stress  the  incessant  desire  to  get  ahead  at  the 
expense  of  the  ordinary  people,  "we  conunons."  In  some  of  his  most 
forceful  lines  Brome  portrays  the  greed  and  destruction  endemic  in  a 
society  whose  only  law  is  "That  side  is  always  right  that's  strong,  /  And 
that  that's  beaten  must  be  wrong"  (1, 168).  The  Hobbesian  vision  is  one  of 
tradesmen,  lawyers,  and  clergy  struggling  unscrupulously  to  advance 
themselves: 

Tell  not  me  of  Lords  or  Lawes, 
Rules  or  Reformation, 
All  that's  done's  not  worth  two  strawes, 
To  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  (I,  162) 

Characteristically  Brome  insists  the  current  struggle  is  merely  part  of  the 
timeless  spectacle  of  human  vanity  in  which  "All  the  world  keeps  a 
round.  "  The  circular  pattern  of  rising  and  falling  movement  he  sees  in  "this 
mad  age"  imposes  a  cosmic  rhythm  upon  the  particular  events.  From  this 
perspective  the  English  revolution  changes  little: 

Since  that  which  has  been  done's  no  more. 
Than  what  has  oft  been  done  before, 
And  that  which  will  be  done  agen. 
As  long's  there  are  ambitious  men. 
That  strive  for  domination.  (I,  166) 

Where  fortune  seems  to  dominate,  would-be  reformers  are  doomed  to  the 
fate  of  unscrupulous  Englishmen  who  "turn  with  every  wind  and  tide,/ 
Puff  d  on  by  Ignorance  and  pride"  (I,  163). 

Brome's  response  to  the  horror  of  civil  war  embodies,  in  essence,  the 
attitudes  of  two  other  works  included  in  Songs  and  other  Poems:  a  para- 
phrase of  the  first  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  and  a  translation  of  Lucian's 
"Essay  of  the  Contempt  of  Greatnesse."  The  biblical  vision  of  pointless, 
circular  existence  and  the  classical  attack  on  the  hoUowness  of  status  are 
echoed  in  Brome's  sceptical  scrutiny  of  the  human  inclination  to  gratify 
"palat,  pride,  and  lust."  Ecclesiastes  in  particular  provides  Brome,  as  it  did 
Francis  Quarles,  with  an  outlook  "Very  Seasonable  and  Vsefull  for  these 
Times." *°  Although  he  paraphrases  only  the  first  chapter,  Brome  repli- 
cates much  of  Ecclesiastes  in  his  poems'  various,  sometimes  shifting, 
responses  to  an  uncertain  world. 

"The  Royahst"  typifies  Brome's  reaction  to  the  troubUng  times.  At  the 
head  of  the  section  of  political  poems  in  all  three  editions,  this  drinking 
song  has  obvious  similarities  with  Lovelace's  "To  Althea,  from  Prison" 
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and  L'Estrange's  "The  Liberty  and  Requiem  of  an  imprisoned  Royalist." 
Each  celebrates  the  unvanquished  spirit  of  the  loyal  subject,  likening  the 
prisoner  to  a  bird  who  though  encaged  continues  to  sing.  Missing  from  the 
Cavalier  trinity  of  wine,  women,  and  song^^  in  Brome's  poem,  however,  is 
an  inspiring  Althea;  women  in  fact  have  little  role  in  his  political  songs  and 
ballads. ^^  The  king's  misfortune  does  receive  attention,  though  Brome 
dwells  considerably  less  than  L'Estrange  on  the  ennobling  example  of  the 
monarch's  patient  suffering.  "The  Royalist"  seeks  instead  to  upUft  the 
spirit  through  carousing  song  that  promises  to  imitate  the  whiriing,  un- 
stable worid  with  the  spirit  of  sack.  All  cares  will  cease  to  matter,  and  in  the 
motion  a  new  order  may  emerge: 

Our  selves  will  be  a  Zodiack, 

And  every  mouth  shall  be  a  sign. 

Me  thinks  the  Travels  of  the  glasse, 

Are  circular  like  Plato's  year, 

Where  every  thing  is  as  it  was; 

Let's  tipple  round;  and  so  'tis  here.  (I,  118) 

The  conceit  offers  a  ready  means  of  wit  and  resolution  in  many  of 
Brome's  drinking  songs  and  catches.  Confronted  with  a  cosmic  disorder, 
the  carousing  speakers  often  propose  their  own  universe.  Drink-flushed 
faces  become  stars  or  heavens,  and  the  circular  motion  of  the  round  and  the 
tipsy  spinning  of  the  head  vie  with  the  movement  of  the  planets.  The 
ingenuity  with  which  Brome  explores  the  traditional  view  of  microcosm- 
macrocosm  is  soon  exhausted  in  repetitious  variations  common  to  other 
CavaUer  drinking  songs, ^^  but  the  illusion  of  transforming  if  not  tran- 
scending existence  continues  to  hold  the  poet's  attention.  The  bulk  of  his 
political  songs  recognize  the  revivifying  power  of  the  cup  and  affirm  the 
bibHcal  belief  "There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  than  he  should  eat  and 
drink." 

Some  of  the  songs,  like  "The  Royalist,"  seek  to  bolster  loyal  spirits 
through  a  camaraderie  associated  with  the  mirth  of  sack,  but  often  the 
poems  simply  welcome  the  escape  from  oppressive  reality  in  the  carefree 
pleasures  of  drinking.  Those  who  form  the  circle  and  keep  the  round 
disavow  the  intrigue  and  treachery  of  the  " Giddy-brain' d  times"  and  lift 
their  goblets  and  spirits.  Wine-inflamed  faces  become  a  symbol  of  the 
royal  blood,  and  all  who  wear  these  badges  of  loyalty  are  peers;  "He  that 
won't  drink  and  sing,  /  Is  a  Traytor  to's  King"  (1, 1 74).  Invigorated  by  the 
purifying  qualities  of  sack  "divinely"  inspired  carousers  are  for  the  moment 
"  active  to  do  what  our  Rulers  require  us,  /  And  attempt  such  exploits  as  the 
world  shall  admire  us"  (I,  126).  ^^  Others  who  embrace  the  world  of 
fellowship  extolled  in  "The  Club"  and  the  remedy  prescribed  in  "The 
Cure  of  Care"  banish  all  melancholy  and  measure  time  solely  in  terms  of 
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the  mirth  in  drinking.  With  a  devil-may-care  shrug  they  are  quick  to  declare 
"Pox  on  this  grief  and  "a  fig  for  death  or  undoing."  Free-flowing  canary 
and  rounds  of  sack  are  the  only  solace  for  speakers  who  find  no  profit  in 
civil  dissension  and  who  appreciate  blithe  spirits. ^^ 

In  a  more  serious  vein  the  poems  seek  the  consolation  of  the  cup  with  a 
distinctly  critical  attitude.  The  exuberant  preference  for  drinking  loses  its 
simple,  jaunty  tone  and  the  invitation  to  forget  worry  carries  a  scornful  note 
underscored  in  the  repeated  stress  on  the  rapaciousness  of  war.  Convinced 
that  money  must  be  spent  on  wine  before  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  troopers 
and  certain  that  neither  side  can  do  them  anything  but  harm,  the  speakers 
insist, 

'Twixt  Square-head  and  Round-head 

The  Land  is  confounded. 

They  care  not  for  fight  or  battle. 

But  to  plunder  our  goods  and  cattle.  (I,  210) 

In  the  end  some  turn  to  the  freedom  of  the  tavern  and  the  consolation  of 
drink  because  they  offer  the  only  refuge  from  the  surrounding  treachery. 
Others  threatened  by  greed  and  uncertainty  attempt  to  find  solace  beyond 
simple  escapism. 

At  issue  in  these  poems  written  during  the  time  of  royalist  defeat  is  the 
fundamental  tension  between  "The  Polititian"  and  "The  Antipolititian." 
Neither  poem  expresses  any  illusions  about  a  world  where  fate,  time,  and 
fancy  keep  the  "grand  wheel"  ever  turning;  "The  Polititian,"  however, 
develops  a  more  biting,  cynical  tone  which  in  the  end  determines  the 
speaker's  resolve.  Where  "The  Antipolititian"  espouses  the  good  cheer  of 
wine  and  companionship,  a  life  removed  from  politics  in  which  all  "can 
safely  think  and  live,  /  And  freely  laugh  or  sing"  (1, 156),  "The  Polititian" 
accepts  the  world  on  its  own  terms,  satisfied  that  only  fools  will  lose 
themselves.  Its  decision  to  "act  and  juggle  as  others  do,  /  Keep  what's  our 
own,  get  others  too"  (I,  149)  flaunts  self-interest.  Honesty  and  love  have 
no  value  among  "wise"  men,  "For  he  that  sticks  to  what  his  heart  calls  just, 
/  Becomes  a  sacrifice  and  prey  /  To  the  prosperous  whirlegigs  lust"  (I, 
149).  The  cynicism  of  "The  Polititian"  takes  to  an  extreme  the  premise 
that  the  safest  estate  Ues  in  careless  self-enjoyment;  its  companion  piece 
holds  out  the  more  optimistic  possibility  of  safety  without  compromise. 
Other  poems  of  the  same  period  wrestle  with  the  implications  of  these 
divergent  views. 

None  of  these  poems  embraces  the  predatory  amorality  of  "The  Poli- 
titian,"*^ but  some  do  recognize  the  value  of  timeserving.  While  ad- 
monishing fellow  Englishmen  to  keep  a  stout  heart  and  a  full  cup,  "The 
Cheerful  heart"  cheerfully  endorses  flattery,  secure  in  the  belief  that  the 
powerful  will  eventually  fall  and  "We  will  serve  them  at  last,  /  As  they 
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serv'd  those  that  have  been  above  'um"  (I,  158).  The  speaker  in  "The 
RoyaHsts  Answer"  concurs;  shrewd  subjects  will  appear  innocuous  and 
submissive  until  they  can  profit  from  the  folly  of  their  oppressors.  Both 
poems  recognize  the  way  of  the  world  detailed  in  "A  New  Ballad." 
Looking  back  at  the  fortunes  of  his  countrymen  during  the  last  two  decades, 
the  speaker  of  this  ballad  marvels  at  the  ironic  outcome  of  the  whirling 
events.  Rebels  who  sought  to  destroy  the  monarchy  and  parasites  who  bled 
the  nation  during  the  commonwealth  now  push  aside  loyal  Cavaliers  in 
their  eagerness  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  new  king,  and  once  again 
the  real  sufferers  are  people  with  neither  the  position  nor  the  wealth  to 
accommodate  the  times.  This  pattern,  evident  during  both  the  common- 
wealth and  the  reestablished  monarchy,  is  history's  obvious  lesson: 

If  the  times  tume  about  'tis  but  to  comply. 
And  make  a  formal  submission. 
And  with  every  new  power  to  live  and  die. 
Then  they  are  in  a  safe  condition.  (I,  216) 

The  same  view  of  history,  however,  more  often  prompts  Brome' s 
speakers  to  reject  rather  than  join  the  times.  Convinced  that  flattery, 
position,  and  wealth  play  central  roles  in  an  "idle,  empty  pageant"  they 
seek  the  contentment  of  a  detached  estate.  "The  Advice"  and  "The  safe 
Estate"  value  the  happiness  that  a  long  tradition  of  seventeenth-century 
writers  adapt  from  the  classical  and  biblical  emphasis  on  living  within 
means  and  according  to  reason.  Wine  and  good  fellowship  again  play  a 
central  role,  and  the  poems  in  this  vein  also  place  a  premium  on  the  quiet 
life  free  from  the  burdens  of  money  and  state.  Brome' s  speakers  agree  with 
the  biblical  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  "that  in  all  occurreces  and 
chances  of  thys  lyfe,  we  should  Hue  cotented  wyth  our  present  estate" 
secure  with  "tranquility  of  minde"  and  at  ease  with  a  "chearfulnesse  of 
heart. "^^  With  confidence  the  placid  and  contented  can  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  "The  AntipoHtitian":  they  can  "Let  the  times  run  on  their 
course,"  knowing  "opposition  makes  them  worse";  and,  more  importantly, 
they  can  "laugh  at  the  whole  world,  and  its  folly."** 

Laughter  is  the  suitable  response  to  a  spectacle  that  merits  neither  love 
nor  hatred.  Both  "The  New  Gentry"  and  "The  Leveller"  argue  that  envy 
and  awe  give  power  to  positions  without  inherent  worth;  honour  should 
only  be  accorded  to  the  just  and  noble  who  strive  to  develop  their  virtues  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  The  abstract  phrase  "noble,  pow'rful,  wise, 
and  just"  *^  envisions  an  inner  strength  and  outward  constancy  detailed  at 
greater  length  in  the  catalogue  of  commonplaces  that  "  Satisfaction"  ascribes 
to  the  "honest,  pure,  and  just"  individual  willing  to  risk  his  Hfe  for  his 
principles.  Given  inunediacy  in  a  short  and  strained  poem  "Upon  the 
King's  imprisonment,"  the  virtues  dramatized  in  Charles'  response  to  his 
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great  wrong  constitute  a  patient,  unmovable  heroism.  But  the  unshakable, 
even  Stoic  fortitude  represented  in  the  king's  declarations  that  "my  mind  is 
free"  and  "your  very  gaol  my  Hberty"  (I,  294)  is  the  exception.  The 
speaker  of  "The  Safety"  who  proclaims  "My  mind  is  a  Kingdom"  (1, 1 29) 
does  not  celebrate  his  own  virtue;  instead  like  the  speakers  in  other  political 
poems  he  emphasizes  detachment.  The  happy  individual  scorns  the  whirli- 
gig of  political  life  because  he  has  no  illusions  about  its  nature  and  his  "soul 
is  quiet  and  free,  /  And  liveth  content  with  his  own"  (I,  145). 

At  its  most  earnest  the  attitude  towards  self-containment  becomes  the 
religious  vision  of  contemptus  mundi.  Two  similar  poems  of  loss,  one  on 
the  calamitous  progress  of  the  war  and  the  other  on  the  death  of  Charles  I, 
move  inexorably  to  the  conclusion  that  faith  provides  the  only  consolation 
in  an  otherwise  treacherous  world.  The  insistent  repetition  of  the  phrase 
"Trust  not"  in  both  the  meditation  "On  the  loss  of  a  Garrison"  and  the 
elegy  "On  the  Kings  death"  emphasizes  a  particularly  bleak  outlook.  In 
their  attempts  to  put  defeat  and  death  into  perspective,  each  poem  fortifies 
the  soul  with  the  belief  that  uncertainty  and  betrayal  are  inevitable  parts  of 
daily  life.  Relentless  pessimism  dismisses  friendship,  wisdom,  and  honour 
as  well  as  power,  wealth,  and  policy.  Only  one  refuge  remains: 

Our  only  trust  is  in  the  King  of  Kings, 

To  wait  with  patience  the  event  of  things; 

He  that  permits  the  Fathers  tumbling  down. 

Can  raise,  and  will,  the  Son  up  to  the  crown.  (I,  298) 

For  someone  who  had  seen  the  revolution  challenge  and  destroy  the 
established  church  and  government,  the  wisdom  of  Ecclesiastes  might 
seem  inescapable.  Brome' s  extensive  paraphrase  of  the  first  chapter,  in 
fact,  suggests  his  own  vision  of  a  world  in  which  "  all's  vanity,  and  the  souls 
vexation"  (1, 337),  and  he  might  naturally  agree  with  seventeenth-century 
commentators  that  "The  drift  of  Solomon  in  this  Book"  confirms  "true 
happinesse  here  in  this  life  cannot  be  attained  by  the  enjoyment  of  any  thing 
in  the  world.  "^^  Patience  and  faith  are  then  logical  responses  to  troubled 
times,  suitable  to  the  meditative  and  elegiac  modes  in  which  the  speakers 
contemplate  the  loss  of  the  garrison  and  the  death  of  Charles.  But  that  the 
contemptus  mundi  strain  reflects  Brome's  ultimate  position  is  not  at  all 
certain. 

One  moment  the  traditional  ideals  of  patience  and  faith  appear  desirable, 
and  at  another  the  escapism  of  sack  and  the  pragmatism  of  timeserving 
predominate.  Even  the  earliest  poems,  however,  stress  the  futility  of  the 
civil  conflict,  and  time  seems  to  deepen  the  awareness  that  "war  is  become 
a  trade."  Faced  with  this  bitter  knowledge,  the  poems  written  near  1648 
and  after  abandon  their  lightheartedness  and  develop  increasingly  the 
sceptical,  questioning  manner  of  Ecclesiastes.  But  though  their  moods  and 
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resolutions  change,  the  poems  do  not  succumb  completely  to  despondency 
and  cynicism.  They  share,  instead,  the  desire  to  make  the  best  of  a  difficult 
time  without  losing  perspective  or  disengagement.  Their  realistic  attitude 
is  strikingly  clear  when  Brome  speaks  in  propria  persona  in  the  epistles 
and  elegies  written  for  his  friends. 

A  playfully  urbane  poem  addressed  to  Charles  Steynings  and  another 
epistle  written  to  Tom  S.  draw  into  sharp  focus  the  emphasis  in  the  political 
poems  on  a  desirable  "safety  and  delight."  Recognizing  that  immediate 
loyalties  cannot  and  perhaps  need  not  be  decided.  Brome  questions  the 
possibility  of  any  conmiitment  to  the  just  side: 

You  always  took  that  side  that's  right, 
But  when  Charles  with  himself  did  fight. 
Pray  of  which  side  were  you?  (I,  25 1) 

Forthrightly  he  encourages  his  friend  not  to  concern  himself  with  affairs  of 
state  since  no  one  will  agree  upon  the  wise  and  honest  course.  For  his  own 
part  he  confesses,  "I've  been  for  th'  middle  twenty  years"  (I,  252).  His 
willingness  to  adjust  this  position  to  the  whims  of  the  moment  is  borne  out 
of  the  belief  that  whatever  misguided  forces  prevail  time  "keeps  a  round." 
Those  mindful  of  their  well  being,  it  follows,  will  not  overly  trouble  them- 
selves with  the  changing  pageant: 

Let  the  times  run,  and  let  men  turn. 
This  is  too  wise  an  age  to  bum, 
Wee'l  in  our  Judgment  hover, 
'Till  'tis  agreed  what  we  must  be.  (I,  253) 

Brome's  nonchalance  is,  of  course,  partly  friendly  banter.  Other  epistles 
hope  for  the  reestablishment  of  justice  and  peace,  "When  men  turn  right, 
and  only  years  turn  round,"  and  at  no  time  do  the  realities  of  the  whirling 
times  force  Brome  to  endorse  Cromwell  or  the  interregnum  governments.  ^^ 
Exaggerated  unconcern  may  be,  then,  a  defense  against  the  painful  events 
of  rebellion,  and  for  the  moment  common  sense  may  seem  the  only  guide. 
Reduced  to  homely  terms,  the  preoccupation  in  the  other  songs  and  ballads 
with  personal  security  and  the  "safe  estate"  becomes  the  suggestion  that 
Tom  S.  had  better  "mind  what  will  cloath  ye,  and  feed  ye"  (I,  259).  In 
circumstances  favouring  power  without  regard  to  right,  the  prudent  will,  as 
he  reminds  Steynings  in  another  epistle,  "Stick  to  the  strongest  side,  and 
think,  and  laugh."" 

The  same  attitude,  moreover,  leaves  room  for  Brome  to  admire  friends 
who  steadfastly  refuse  to  compromise.  Another  epistle  to  Tom  S.  com- 
mending his  publication  of  a  "pious  and  learned  Book"  shows  no  reluctance 
to  praise  the  minister's  commitment  to  the  "constant,  pure,  and  true.""  In 
contrast  to  the  proud,  greedy  reformers  who  sought  to  advance  their  own 
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fortunes  under  the  guise  of  religious  principle,  Brome  lauds  the  fortitude 
Tom  S.  displayed  during  the  assault  mounted  against  the  traditional  religion. 
With  an  unusual  vigor  and  conviction  the  poem  extols  in  the  character  of 
his  friend  the  selfless  virtues  that  enabled  him  in  the  midst  of  revolution  to 
hold  his  position  "Fix'd  as  the  poles,  whiles  they  kept  twirling  round"  (I, 
288). 

Brome's  favorite  conceit  also  delineates  the  lives  of  friends  he  com- 
memorates in  elegies.  The  elegy  traditionally  sanctions  extreme  praise  and 
mournful  consolation,  but  the  poems  on  the  deaths  of  Aubrey,  Shute,  and 
Heame  have  even  greater  forcefulness  in  the  context  of  the  times.  All  three 
elegies  see  that  a  country  whose  universe  seems  "out  of  course"  places 
extraordinary  demands  on  principled  individuals  who  are  often  at  odds 
with  the  new  direction.  The  elegies  on  Aubrey  and  Shute  in  particular 
stress  the  corruption  in  religion  and  law  that  favors  hypocrisy  and  greed  at 
the  expense  of  integrity  and  zeal.  Faced  with  an  unsympathetic,  even  alien 
world,  each  man  displayed  in  his  life  a  selfless  devotion  to  duty  that  Brome 
clearly  admires.  Doctor  Heame  becomes  in  his  view  an  Atlas  who 
supported  the  nation's  health  and  Josias  Shute  "No  whirlegig  Lect'rer  of 
the  times"  compromising  biblical  ideals  in  his  actions;  both  men  exem- 
plified the  purpose  epitomized  in  Aubrey,  a  man  of  religion  and  law 

Constant  to's  principles;  and  though  the  times 

Made  his  worth  sin,  and  his  pure  vertues  crimes, 

He  stood  unmov'd  spite  of  all  troubles  huri'd, 

And  durst  support,  but  not  turn  with  the  Worid.  (I,  299) 

Brome's  unqualified  praise  of  constancy  is  not  inconsistent  with  his 
support  of  moderation.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen  who  trimmed  their 
sails  with  the  prevailing  winds.  Brome  acknowledges  the  wisdom  of  caution 
and  foresight;  unlike  them,  however,  he  never  changes  his  allegiance  or 
ceases  to  admire  traditional  values.  Although  heroic  fortitude  and  patient 
suffering  are  rarely  encountered  in  Brome's  world,  his  poems  praise  both  in 
the  abstract  and  in  individuals  the  ability  to  accept  all  things  with  Lucian's 
"equal  mind"  and,  in  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes,  to  "rejoice  in  his  own 
works."  When  his  poems  seem  to  qualify  this  wisdom  or  when  Brome 
appears  to  opt  for  the  safety  of  the  "middle"  himself,  the  shift  is  toward 
survival  and  not  cynicism.  Without  lapsing  into  the  amoral  greed  of  "The 
Polititian"  his  political  poems  value  a  disengagement  based  perhaps  on 
fatalism  but  not  defeatism.  The  diversity  of  his  songs  and  ballads  reflects, 
in  short,  the  misgivings  of  a  realist  who  longs  for  peace  and  order.  This 
sensibility  resists  simple,  reductive  definition,  but  it  is  epitomized  in  one  of 
his  last  and  most  interesting  political  poems,  "A  Speech  made  to  the  Lord 
General  Monck'' 

Though  much  of  the  poem  celebrates  Monck  as  a  redeemer  who  ''Atlas- 
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like"  will  support  the  country,  the  praise  is  often  couched  in  negative  terms. 
By  assuring  Monck  that  as  military  leader  he  will  never  compromise  his 
nobility  and  will  never  ignore  the  dangers  accompanying  high  position,  the 
poem  seems  to  disclose  its  author's  doubts.  The  fears  might  well  be  the 
natural  reaction  of  a  royahst  anxious  to  restore  the  monarchy  and  to  avoid 
another  Cromwell,  but  they  surely  also  reflect  the  realities  seen  in  the 
poem's  rueful  account  of  the  greed  and  futility  that  characterized  two 
decades  of  revolution.  Without  minimizing  Monck's  great  qualities  or 
discouraging  his  role  in  the  country's  restoration,  the  poem  tactfully  tries  to 
confront  the  dark  side  of  the  human  condition.  In  two  other  poems  written 
for  the  "Generals  Entertainment,"  Brome  captures  the  evident  joy  in  the 
prospect  of  an  end  to  the  nation's  madness;^"*  in  this  poem,  however,  he  is 
cautious.  Both  moods  encompass  the  extremes  of  feeling  in  the  era  and  in 
the  poet. 

In  coming  to  terms  with  the  reality  that  "In  this  round  World,  /  All  things 
are  by  a  revolution  hurl'd"  (I,  336),  Brome's  political  poems  embrace 
anew  the  wisdom  of  this  paraphrase  of  Ecclesiastes.  Unlike  the  poetic 
legacy  of  Lovelace,  who  also  suffered  the  destruction  of  the  royalist  cause, 
Brome's  poetry  offers  no  memorable  romantic  lines  of  triumph  and  defeat. 
While  Lovelace  languished  in  prison  and  lived  in  poverty.  Brome  pursued 
a  successful  legal  career,  taking  time  to  write  in  varied  voices  about  his 
country's  crisis.  The  light,  witty  songs  most  commonly  associated  with 
Brome  convey  an  easy,  untroubled  attitude  readily  summarized  in  the 
famous  lines  from  Ecclesiastes,  "Then  I  commended  mirth,  because  aman 
hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun,  then  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  be 
merry."  But  taken  as  a  whole,  the  political  poems  reveal  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  this  biblical  wisdom.  Sceptical  and  reahstic,  Hghthearted  and 
facile,  Alexander  Brome  deserves  to  be  recognized  as  a  writer  whose 
various  moods  and  forms  gloss  in  poetic  terms  the  knowledge  stressed  in 
sixteenth- and  seventeenth-century  bibUcal  commentaries  on  this  passage: 
"Therefore  mock  thou  the  worlde  as  it  mocketh  thee.  Dooe  thine  endeauour 
and  duety,  and  let  goe  cares  and  sorrowfulness.  Be  of  good  cheare  & 
meary,  knowing  that  the  world  useth  not  to  rewarde  &  consider  the 
good."^^ 
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The  Paradise  of  Women:  Writings  by  Englishwomen  of  the  Renaissance, 
Contributions  in  Women's  Studies,  No.  22,  compiled  and  edited  by  Betty 
Travitsky.  Westport,  Connecticut  and  London,  England:  Greenwood  Press, 
1981.Pp.xiv,  283.  $29.95 

The  title  of  Betty  Travitsky' s  anthology,  taken  from  a  contemporary  proverb,  is 
ironic;  her  presentation  of  the  history  and  writing  of  Englishwomen  of  the  Renais- 
sance brings  out  rather  the  "ambiguity"  of  their  situation  in  this  period,  which 
allowed  them  a  measure  of  development  as  "individuals,  wives,  and  especially  as 
mothers,"  while  their  general  legal  and  economic  status  declined.  Travitsky 
believes  that  this  "ambiguous  development"  is  "the  root  of  the  ambivalence  of 
Western  women  today";  and  the  texts  in  this  work  do  indeed  portray  conflictual 
relationships  between  the  sexes,  and  between  women  and  the  society  at  large,  that 
still  haunt  the  Western  heritage  under  various  forms. 

The  aim  of  the  anthology,  however,  is  not  at  all  to  "modernize"  these  writings. 
The  texts  are  taken  from  first  editions  when  available  and  printed  with  original 
spelling  and  language;  and  Travitsky's  carefully  developed  introductions  place  the 
writings  in  their  historical  and  cultural  context,  allowing  the  modem  reader  to 
"hear  the  voices"  of  these  women  as  accurately  as  possible. 

An  opening  Introduction  traces  developments  in  humanist  and  Protestant 
thought  as  they  affected  women's  status  and  education  in  England;  for  example, 
the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  behevers  which  encouraged  literacy  for 
women,  as  well  as  the  enhanced  status  given  to  marriage  by  Protestantism  and  the 
new  importance  attributed  to  the  role  of  the  mother  by  both  humamists  and 
reformers.  Travitsky's  introductions  to  each  section  and  biographical  sketches  of 
each  author  also  provide  very  succinct  and  useful  information  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  texts.  She  assesses  both  the  historical  and  literary  interest  of  the 
selections,  giving  her  own  evaluation  of  previous  studies  and  provides  complete 
bibliographical  information  for  each  author  in  the  notes. 

Part  I  of  the  anthology  itself,  "Writings  Conforming  to  the  Renaissance  Stan- 
dard," is  arranged  by  theme — 1)  Religious  Compositions,  2)  Familial  and  Per- 
sonal Writings,  and  3)  Secular  Writings — which  gives  some  order  to  the  excerpts, 
although  there  is  much  overlap  of  topics.  Some  of  the  "Poetry  of  Mourning"  of 
Chapter  1  has  no  specifically  religious  content;  the  "Letters  and  Diaries"  of 
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Chapter  2  may  deal  with  literary,  religious  or  social  issues,  as  well  as  "familial  and 
personal"  ones;  and  some  of  the  "Imaginative  Literature"  and  "Prefaces"  of 
Chapter  3  contain  religous  as  well  as  secular  themes. 

One  can  follow  individual  authors  from  section  to  section  in  Part  I;  such  as 
Rachel  Speght,  whose  classical  and  biblical  erudition  is  evident  in  her  imaginative 
poetry  as  well  as  in  a  prose  tract  answering  an  attack  on  women.  Or  one  can 
compare  writings  on  the  same  theme:  the  "Letters  and  Diaries"  of  Chapter  2,  for 
example,  reveal  the  compHcated  intertwining  of  relations  between  women  at  the 
Court,  with  letters  from  Elizabeth  Tudor  to  Catherine  Parr  and  to  Mary  Stuart,  as 
well  as  from  Catherine  to  Mary;  and  the  "Prefaces"  of  Chapter  3  provide  insight 
into  the  range  of  postures,  from  apologetic  to  justificatory ,  which  women  writers  of 
the  time  adopted  to  present  their  work  to  patrons  or  to  the  public. 

Part  I  includes  writings  by  well-known  women,  such  as  Elizabeth  Tudor  or 
Mary  (Sidney)  Herbert,  but  also  introduces  texts  by  lesser-known  figures,  such  as 
Isabella  Whitney,  "the  type  of  Elizabethan  woman  of  letters  Virginia  Woolf 
mistakenly  thought  to  have  no  existence  in  Elizabethan  days."  Works  of  trans- 
lation by  many  of  these  women  are  discussed,  and  bibliographical  information 
given  for  them,  though  the  editor  has  deliberately  excluded  excerpts  from  these 
works,judging  them  "essentially  derivative,"  while  acknowledging  that  the  choice 
was  "painful"  in  the  case  of  Mary  Herbert's  Psalms. 

Part  II  isolates  three  figures  as  "Exceptional  Women"  and  devotes  a  chapter  to 
each,  allowing  the  reader  to  form  a  more  complete  picture  of  an  individual  author's 
life  and  work  than  in  Part  I.  The  three  are  Anne  (Askew)  Kyme,  a  Protestant 
martyr  whose  wit  and  courage  are  evident  from  the  transcripts  of  her  arrests  and 
her  writings  in  prison;  Mary  Stuart,  whose  work  the  editor  feels  has  not  been 
sufficiently  recognized  for  its  literary  merits;  EHzabeth  (Tanfield)  Cary,  Lady 
Falkland,  who  maintained  her  Catholicism  despite  severe  pressure  and  forced 
separation  from  her  husband,  and  was  an  active  translator  and  the  author  of  "the 
first  original  drama  in  English  by  an  Englishwoman." 

The  organization  of  the  anthology  seems  at  times  to  lack  internal  coherence:  I 
am  not  sure  why  the  latter  three  women  were  selected  out  as  "exceptional,"  nor  is 
the  organization  by  "theme"  of  Part  I  wholly  satisfying.  This  failure  of  the 
selections  to  fit  into  neat  groupings,  however,  is  probably  a  measure  of  the  editor's 
fidelity  to  the  "comucopian"  nature  of  Renaissance  texts.  In  fact,  the  anthology 
could  have  borrowed  its  title  from  that  of  some  of  the  texts  it  presents:  "A  Chaine 
of  Pearls. . ,"  "A  Sweet  Nosegay..,"  or  "A  handfuUofholesome  (though  homélie) 
hearbs  .  .  .  ."  That  neither  one  nor  several  themes  emerge  in  these  writings  as 
central  is  a  tribute  to  Travitsky's  scrupulous  scholarship— the  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  Renaissance  imagination  makes  itself  felt  through  the  selections,  and 
the  texts  are  not  edited  to  correspond  to  the  compiler's  own  ideas. 

Travitsky  herself  acknowledges  the  limitations  of  her  anthology  in  her  Preface: 
that  it  is  representative  only  of  upper-  or  middle-class  Enghshwomen,  that  it  does 
not  include  the  voices  of  either  "disreputable"  or  lower-class  women  of  the  time. 
One  of  the  merits  of  the  book  in  my  view  is  that  the  literary  quality  of  the  selections 
is  generally  quite  high,  although  there  is  some  inevitable  tediousness  as  certain 
themes  are  repeated.  The  editor  is  interested  in  encouraging  reappraisal  of 
the  esthetic  value  of  many  of  these  writings,  and  the  excerpts  she  chooses  justify 
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this.  At  the  same  time,  the  anthology  demonstrates  the  wit,  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  these  women,  and  provides  valuable  insights  into  our  "foremothers"' 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Its  texts  and  historical  summaries  offer  an  extensive  intro- 
duction to  material  not  readily  available,  and  its  abundant  bibliographical  infor- 
mation makes  it  a  useful  research  guide  for  anyone  interested  in  pursuing  further 
study  on  the  subject. 

ELIZABETH  C.  WRIGHT,  San  Francisco  State  University 


CarlC.  ChiistQnsen.  Art  and  the  Reformation  in  Germ  any.  Athens  and  Detroit: 
Ohio  University  Press  and  Wayne  State  University  Press,  1979.  Pp.  269. 
$15.95 

Christensen  has  written  a  careful  study  of  a  number  of  important  topics  related  to 
the  production,  destruction  and  decline  of  art  during  the  German  Reformation. 
The  book  is  not  a  technical  study  in  art  history  but  rather  an  application  of  theology 
and  the  social  history  of  rehgion  and  art  to  the  discrete  subject  of  iconoclasm  in  the 
German  Reformation,  the  uses  of  religious  art  in  confessional  Lutheranism,  and 
the  decline  of  the  arts  from  the  German  Renaissance  to  the  German  Reformation. 
By  "art"  Christensen  means  painting  and  sculpture— and  he  is  interested  in 
sculpture  primarily  as  an  object  of  attack  by  iconoclasts.  Religious  music,  religious 
literature  and  church  architecture  do  not  come  up  for  discussion. 

The  book  builds  upon  seven  articles  published  by  the  author  from  1 967  to  1 977, 
drawing  verbally  on  four  of  them.  It  is  deeply  immersed  in  the  previous  scholarly 
literature  of  the  topics  it  treats,  to  which  the  author  gives  generous  credit.  (Indeed, 
a  concluding  excursus  on  Durer's  Four  Apostles  is  in  substance  a  careful  critical 
discussion  of  the  previous  scholarly  literature.)  Mainly  it  draws  upon  published 
sources,  together  with  some  manuscript  sources  pertaining  to  Nuremberg.  The 
subjects  of  Protestant  iconoclasm  and  Lutheran  affirmation  of  art  are  kept  in  a 
successful  balance  by  devoting  the  first  and  third  chapters  to  the  former  and  the 
second  and  fourth  chapters  to  the  latter.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  imagery  and  the 
dangers  of  its  superstitious  abuse  in  the  late  medieval  church,  the  first  chapter 
deals  with  Andreas  Carlstadt's  iconoclastic  theology,  placed  against  its  historical 
context  in  the  radical  reform  measures  in  Wittenberg  during  the  winter  of  1521- 
22.  The  second  chapter  presents  Luther's  views  on  rehgious  art,  insofar  as  they 
can  be  gleaned  from  occasional  writings,  commentaries  and  sermons.  In  sub- 
stance Luther  is  shown  to  have  moved  from  a  disparaging  attitude  toward  the 
ceremonialism  of  the  old  church  to  a  practical  recognition  of  the  value  of  visual 
illustration  for  Lutheran  worship.  Beyond  the  analysis  of  statements  scattered  in 
Luther's  writings,  Christensen  undertakes  to  put  Luther's  views  into  the  broader 
context  of  his  theology. 

The  next  two  chapters  develop  the  themes  of  the  two  earlier  ones  in  a  more 
substantial  manner.  The  varying  response  of  three  cities  to  early  Protestant 
iconoclasm  is  the  topic  of  the  third  chapter.  Lutheran  Nuremberg  held  iconoclasm 
in  check,  preserving  its  treasures  of  late  medieval  rehgious  art.  Strassbourg 
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disposed  of  its  image  intermittently  between  1524  and  1530,  as  scattered  acts  of 
popular  direct  action  gradually  pressured  the  government  to  adopt  the  ZwingUan 
solution  of  official  removal  of  religious  painting  and  sculpture.  In  Basel  in  1529 
mass  iconoclastic  riots  not  only  destroyed  invaluable  art  treasures  but  brought 
about  a  purge  of  the  government  and  a  uniformly  Reformed  religious  estabUsh- 
ment.  Christensen  concludes  that  iconoclasm  demonstrated  the  powerful  hold  of 
the  Reformation  on  the  masses— "a  genuine  hatred  and  fear  of  the  sway  exercised 
by  Roman  ritual  over  men's  religious  life."  In  this  study  of  iconoclasm,  however, 
he  illustrates  the  social  character  of  the  popular  Reformation  in  cities  like  Strass- 
bourg  and  Basel,  openly  anticlerical  and  covertly  hostile  to  an  aristocracy  that 
donated  so  many  art  treasures  to  immortalize  the  honour  of  its  several  families. 
Iconoclasm  in  the  early  Reformation  does  not  serve  so  much  to  demonstrate  the 
power  of  rehgious  motives  among  the  masses  as  to  show  how  inseparable  religious 
and  social  motives  were  then. 

The  fourth  chapter  on  '*Early  Lutheran  Art"  contains  fifteen  illustrations  of 
paintings,  twelve  of  them  by  one  of  the  Cranachs  or  the  Cranach  workshop. 
Christensen  very  successftilly  relates  some  of  the  characteristic  subjects  to 
Luther's  theology  and  thus  shows  the  didactic  application  of  paintings  by  con- 
fessional Lutheranism  to  have  begun  quite  early,  in  the  late  twenties.  An  icono- 
graphie analysis  shows  the  Lutherans  to  have  kept  close  to  illustrations  of  Scrip- 
tural topics  in  their  church  paintings,  and  to  have  departed  from  medieval  usage  in 
certain  characteristic  ways — besides  moving  away  from  Mariological  themes  and 
the  legends  of  the  saints,  they  gave  an  uncharacteristic  prominence  to  Old  Testa- 
ment subject  matter  and  to  the  Last  Supper  in  then-  painted  altarpieces.  In  making 
a  place  in  their  churches  for  epitaph  monuments,  the  Lutherans  catered  in  a 
straightforward  way  to  the  pride  of  family  that  lay  behind  much  of  the  patronage  of 
medieval  Catholic  religious  art. 

Nevertheless,  a  final  chapter  acknowledges  the  Reformation  to  have  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  decline  of  German  art.  It  led  to  a  sizeable  decrease  in 
commissions  given  to  painters,  sculptors  and  goldsmiths,  to  a  diminution  in  their 
numbers  and  wealth,  and  hence  to  a  crucial  weakening  of  the  artistic  community 
fix>m  which  the  masterpieces  of  the  German  Renaissance  had  emerged.  Moveover, 
the  Reformation  either,  in  the  Lutheran  case,  assigned  the  artist  a  more  Umited 
function  than  he  had  enjoyed  as  a  support  for  medieval  worship,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  South  German  and  Swiss  Reformed,  made  the  rehgious  artist  into  an  abettor  of 
idolatry.  Christensen  concludes  these  eminently  sensible  observations  with  a 
quote  f^om  Jakob  Burckhardt,  that  the  "golden  ages"  in  history  "were  not  times  of 
happy  adjustment,  but  were  epochs  in  which  the  magnificent  achievements  of  man 
in  one  regard  were  paid  for  by  terrible  costs  in  another." 

Christensen's  book  gives  the  reader  a  valuable  panoramic  orientation  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  German  Reformation.  The  author's 
judgements  are  careful  and  balanced,  his  scholarship  thorough  and  his  mix  of 
methods  from  theology,  art  history  and  rehgious  social  history  judicious. 

JAMES  M.  STAYER,  Queen's  University 
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Stillman  Drake.  Galileo  at  Work:  His  Scientific  Biography. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1978.  Pp.  xxiii,  536.  $25 

Stillman  Drake  has  attempted  to  apply  precise  measurement  in  his  scientific 
portrait  of  Galileo  GaUlei,  measurement  based  in  large  part  on  the  biographical 
treasure  trove  provided  by  the  twenty  volumes,  edited  by  Antonio  Favaro,  of  the 
National  Edition  of  Galilei's  works,  correspondence  and  other  related  documents. 
Indeed,  Drake's  prodigious  output  on  Galilei  has  made  him  Favaro's  equal  in  the 
English-speaking  world. 

In  any  biographical  work  the  perspectives  of  author  and  subject  are  not  always 
coincident,  perhaps  in  some  sort  of  proportion  to  historical  distance.  One  point 
that  Drake  does  not  clarify,  and  it  is  a  seminal  point,  is  that  GaHlei  conceived  of  his 
intellectual  activities  not  necessarily  from  the  standpoint  of  scientist,  but  rather  as 
a  letterato  or  man  of  letters,  a  true  citizen  of  the  republic  of  letters.  This  concept  is 
affirmed  many  times  in  the  course  of  GaHlei's  correspondence  with  his  contem- 
poraries. For  Galilei,  as  not  for  us,  there  was  no  distinct  boundary  line  between 
theoretical  and  applied  knowledge;  a  'scientist'  was  a  letterato  since,  in  order  to 
communicate  his  ideas  to  his  public  and  his  peers,  he  was  required  to  employ  the 
alphabet  or  other  accepted  symbolic  codes.  Lettere  were  a  basic  tool. 

This  being  so,  it  is  only  correct  that  Drake  does  not  totally  ignore  'non-scientific' 
aspects  of  Galilei's  career  in  his  'scientific'  biography,  focussing  from  time  to  time 
on  his  famiUal  afiections  and  duties,  his  relationships  with  his  intellectual  peers, 
his  complex  even  courtier-like  role  in  the  academic  and  princely  circles  of  his  time 
and  his  unflinching  involvement  in  the  political  and  religious  ramifications  of  his 
intellectual  contributions.  Galilei's  genuine  interest  in  scriptural  matters  is  evinced 
m  Drake's  translation  of  his  1613  letter  to  Castelli  (Chapter  12:  III).  This  letter 
surely  confirms  on  GaHlei  the  title  oï  letterato,  rather  than  simply  'scientist.' 

While  Drake  relies  on  a  narrative  based  on  a  chronological  analysis,  he  does 
not,  as  another  reviewer  has  pointed  out,  assume  the  task  of  integration.  Nor  is  it 
his  intention  to  do  so,  except  in  the  areas  where  he  feels  that  too  little,  or  too  much 
erroneous,  has  already  been  claimed.  The  reader  searching  for  'on-going  debate' 
on  the  role  of  empirical  bent  would,  however,  be  subtly  rewarded.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  scientific  reader  may  be  disappointed  by  inequalities  in  interpretation  of 
matters  scientific. 

Galileo  at  Work  is  not  standard  biography.  The  appeal  for  readers  who  are  not 
already  conversant  with  the  Hterature  on  and  of  Galilei  may  be  limited,  except  for 
those  willing  to  plunge  in  at  the  deep  end  using  the  Preface  and  the  notes.  Readers 
nourished  on  the  chronological  conventions  of  narrative  biography  may  find  the 
strictly  sequential  structure  disconcerting. 

Any  such  reservations  could  probably  have  been  forestalled  by  a  clearer  state- 
ment of  the  parameters  of  Drake's  inquiry  in  his  Preface.  The  first  image  presented 
by  the  narrative  is  an  essentially  'literary'  one  of  Galilei  in  his  gardening  clothes, 
an  image  based  on  the  connotations  of  role  and  costume.  However,  the  Preface 
goes  on  to  claim  for  the  work  a  rigidly  'scientific'  structure  based  on  the  chronology 
of  Galilei's  letters  and  other  documents.  Drake  falls  between  two  stools.  The 
singularity  of  his  title  is  belied  by  the  intermittent  bipolarity  of  the  presentation  of 
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ception  of  this  bifurcated  presentation  is  underscored  by  the  rather  self-conscious 
overrider  on  p.  360  that  he  will  be  forced  to  ignore  the  letters  of  Galilei  to  his 
daughter  Virginia  since  this  is  a  'scientific  biography.' 

One  feature  of  the  work  that  will  disconcert  the  speciaHst  reader  is  Drake's 
frequent  omission  to  cite  the  precise  sources  of  his  information.  His  credibility  is 
not  questioned,  but  it  is  a  regrettable  omission.  Several  typographical  errors  came 
to  this  reviewer's  attention  (pp.  190,  239  and  358). 

However,  any  criticisms  should  not  detract  from  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
scholarship  and  organization  evidenced  by  this  book.  Particularly  enlightening 
are  Drake's  analyses  of  Galilei's  skirmishes  with  the  estabhshed  order  of  the 
Church.  Drake  has  not  attempted  to  write  fictional  biography,  but  has  chosen  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  'factional'  account,  on  occasions  interspersed  by  sub- 
jective analysis.  This  reviewer  would  have  welcomed  a  greater  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  biographer  in  his  narrative.  Should  one  take  at  face  value  Drake's 
claim  (p.  xxii)  to  have  'no  opinion'  whatsoever  on  Galilei's  philosophical  opinions 
and  beliefs?  GaHlei  certainly  held  such  opinions  and  beliefs  as  Drake's  narrative 
bears  testimony.  But  then  his  chosen  vehicle  is  'scientific'  biography.  Should 
biography  be  so  defined? 

ANNE  REYNOLDS,  University  of  Sydney 


Richard  A.  Goldthwaite.  The  Building  of  Renaissance  Florence.  An  Economic 
and  Social  History.  Baltimore  and  London:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press, 
1980.  Pp.  xviii,  459.  $29.50. 

Among  distinguished  American  students  of  the  Itahan  Renaissance,  Richard 
Goldthwaite  stands  out  both  as  a  pioneer  and  as  a  proselytizer.  He  is  a  pioneer  in 
his  original  use  of  private  ledgers  and  account  books  of  Renaissance  businessmen 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  family  structure  and  artistic  patronage.  Building  upon  the 
methods  of  his  spiritual  mentors,  Raymond  de  Roover  and  Frederic  C.  Lane,  over 
the  past  fifteen  years  Goldthwaite  has  moved  beyond  their  discussions  of  the  firm 
and  partnership  to  investigate  the  nature  of  family  structure,  private  patronage  and 
construction  of  the  Renaissance  palace.  As  a  proselytizer,  Goldthwaite  has 
constantly  asserted  his  conviction  that  the  proper  study  of  Renaissance  Italy  Hes  in 
an  understanding  of  material  culture,  industry  and  trade,  the  role  of  the  entre- 
preneur and,  in  general,  forms  of  economic  life,  rather  than  in  political  and 
intellectual  history.  His  position  as  a  pioneer  charting  new  regions  and  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  own  innovative  brand  of  economic  history  have  led  to  the  notable 
achievements  of  this  volume,  as  well  as  to  some  of  its  ambiguities  and  draw- 
backs. 

The  most  obvious  triumph  of  this  volume  is  its  bold  conceptual  scheme  based  on 
the  now  conventional  division  of  demand  pull  and  supply  push  in  economic 
change.  Goldthwaite  treats  the  question  of  demand  for  construction  only  in  terms 
of  private  family  palaces,  not  communal  projects  or  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
and  restricts  his  discussion  to  Florentine  building  against  its  European  back- 
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ground  in  the  two  centuries  following  the  Black  Death.  Goldthwaite  argues 
implicitly  for  a  thesis  of  accumulation  and  even  moderate  prosperity  in  the 
fifteenth-century  economy,  though  he  never  mentions  by  name  the  principal 
proponents  of  economic  contraction,  such  as  Lxjpez,  Postan,  and  Miskimin. 
Hence,  the  newcomer  to  the  debate  over  the  prosperity  of  the  Renaissance  receives 
no  hint  of  the  often  heated  discussion  of  the  past  quarter  century.  The  part  on  the 
supply  side  of  the  Florentine  building  industry  occasions  some  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  work,  including  discussions  of  building  contracts,  the  nature  of  guild  organi- 
zation, and  the  training  and  changing  status  of  the  architect.  Here,  as  in  the  first 
part  on  demand,  Goldthwaite's  range  is  extremely  wide,  from  ancient  Rome  to 
eighteenth-century  England  and  Holland,  though  usually  the  comparisons  be- 
tween Florence  and  other  eras  and  areas  are  informative  and  germane. 

His  thesis  on  the  supply  side  has  led  to  some  brilliant  insights,  as  in  his 
discussion  of  the  irony  of  a  city  run  by  guildsmen  where  the  looseness  of  guild 
regulations  promoted  the  kind  of  economic  activity  and  innovation  that  should 
have  flourished  where  guilds  were  weak  or  totally  absent  (pp.  413-415).  Equally 
interesting  is  his  thesis  that  the  lack  of  stature  of  architects  promoted  a  kind  of 
construction  where  the  taste  and  wishes  of  the  patron  could  be  determining.  In 
other  words,  Goldthwaite's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  account  books  of  the 
Florentine  patriciate,  of  Florentine  topography  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  the 
techniques  of  building  itself  has  resulted  in  an  insider's  story-an  insider  who  so 
deeply  appreciates  the  achievements  of  the  Florentine  merchant  class  that  he  both 
rejects,  or  at  least  undervalues,  the  work  of  contemporary  historians  (p.  56)  and 
dismisses  those  who  disagree  with  his  roseate  view  of  the  accumulation  of 
"considerable  wealth"  in  the  fifteenth-century  (p.  59).  Occasionally  this  ob- 
session for  avoiding  the  concerns  of  political  historians  has  led  to  assertions  that 
are  slightly  comic,  as  when  he  calls  1400  to  1406,  the  period  of  the  war  against 
Gian  Galiazzo  Visconti  and  its  aftermath,  as  "years  of  relative  peace"  and 
consequent  low  taxation  (p.  57).  Rather,  the  annual  deficit  for  1 402  and  1 403  was 
about  a  half  million  florins.  For  the  same  two  years,  the  forced  loans  collected  to 
pay  for  military  condotte  were  over  300,000  florins  and  388,00  florins  (see  A. 
Molho,  Florentine  Public  Finances  in  the  Early  Renaissance,  1400-1433 
[Cambridge,  Mass.,  1971],  pp.  60-61). 

Another  drawback  derives  fi-om  Goldthwaite's  undisguised  affection  for  his 
patricians  and  their  patronage,  so  that  this  book  is  very  much  about  "luxuries"  in 
palaces,  and  to  a  less  extent,  in  clothing  and  ceremonies.  When  the  author 
discusses  the  diet  of  ordinary  Florentine  workmen,  relying  on  the  work  of  Charles 
de  al  Roncière  and  the  estimates  of  Lodovico  Ghetto  from  1455,  his  calculations 
become  rather  suspect.  Even  after  admitting  the  inevitable  variables,  including  the 
length  of  the  work  year,  Goldthwaite  goes  on  to  assert  that  his  data  point 
"irrefutably  to  considerable  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working 
man  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century"  (p.  344). 

Conversely,  Goldthwaite  is  at  his  best  when  treating  questions  of  motivation  of 
patrons  and  of  taste.  His  most  brilliant  perception  is  how  the  limited  resources  of 
the  Florentine  particiate  created  a  market  for  the  terra  cottas  of  Luca  della  Robbia 
and  his  workshop,  while  Cellini's  de  luxe  saltcellar  or  grandiose  Perseus  required 
royal  or  ducal  patrons.  Goldthwaite's  basic  insight  is  that  the  Florentine  arts 
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developed  so  well  because  an  economy  of  scale  permitted  not  only  the  continuing 
construction  of  patrician  palaces  but  also  furniture,  cassone,  and  the  terra  cottas, 
the  principal  decorative  arts  of  the  Florentine  Renaissance,  In  other  words,  Gold- 
thwaite  shows  convincingly  that  the  Florentine  decorative  arts  became  not  only 
beautiful  but  relatively  cheap.  Not  the  least  among  Goldthwaite's  many  achieve- 
ments is  that  he  has  written  the  first  study  of  the  Florentine  economy  that  will  be, 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  indispensible  reading  for  all  art  historians  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

BENJAMIN  G.  KOHL,  Vassar  College 


Troy  D.  Reeves.  An  Index  to  the  Sermons  of  John  Donne.  Elizabethan  and 
Renaissance  Studies,  95.  3  vols.  Salzburg,  Austria:  Institut  Fur  Anglistick  Und 
Amerikanistik,  Universitat  Salzburg,  1979-81. 
Volume  1:  Index  to  the  Scriptures  Pp.  iii,  229.  $25.00 
Volume  2:  Index  to  Proper  Names  Pp..  ii,  148.  $25.00 
Volume  3:  Index  to  Topics  Pp.  iii,  226.  $25.00 

Any  index  to  Donne's  Sermons  is  better  than  no  index.  With  the  help  of  this  Index 
to  the  Sermons  of  John  Donne  by  Troy  D.  Reeves,  students  of  Donne  will 
undoubtedly  find  the  ten-volume  Potter  and  Simpson  edition  more  accessible  than 
before.  Reeves  has  gathered  together  in  three  volumes  Donne's  sermon  references 
to  Scriptures,  to  proper  names,  and  to  a  comprehensive  survey  of  topics,  and  the 
general  usefulness  of  such  an  undertaking  cannot  be  underestimated. 

But  despite  the  real  benefits  to  be  reaped  fi*om  this  Index  its  usefulness  is  limited  in 
several  ways.  Most  apparent  are  the  many  mechanical  inaccuracies.  But  in  addition, 
the  inadequate  cross-referencing,  the  significant  omissions,  and  the  apparent  absence 
of  any  consistent  principles  of  compilation  render  the  Index  unreliable  and  must 
qualify  any  assessment  of  its  ultimate  utility. 

A  look  at  Volume  1:  Index  to  the  Scriptures  will  indicate  what  I  mean.  As  well 
as  the  Scriptural  references  arranged  alphabetically  by  book  and  numerically  by 
chapter  and  verse,  this  volume  also  contains  a  preface,  introduction,  glossary  of 
sample  terms,  and  a  bibliography.  The  preface  suggests  some  principles  of  compi- 
lation (i.e.  "significant"  usages  only,  the  Authorized  Version  as  reference  text), 
but  the  reader  is  left  to  deduce  Reeves's  methods  from  his  errors.  A  random  check 
of  three  books — one  fi'om  the  old  Testament  (Daniel),  one  fi^om  the  Apocrypha 
(Ecclasiasticus),  and  one  fi'om  the  New  Testament  (Philippians) — presents  several 
conclusions. 

Most  significant  is  the  fact  that  Reeves  has  collected  his  references  fi*om  the  mar- 
ginal references  in  the  Potter  and  Simpson  edition.  I  found  no  references  to  Scrip- 
ture not  mentioned  in  that  edition — references,  for  example,  to  paraphrases  of 
Scripture  — and  discovered  that  even  in  copying  these  references  Reeves  was  both 
unimaginative  and  careless.  A  reference  to  Philippians  3:4-6  (cited  exactly  fi-om  the 
margin  of  H,  356)  is  listed  separately  fi-om  references  to  Philippians  3:4, 3:5,  and  3:6 
simply  because  it  is  listed  this  way  in  Potter  and  Simpson.  This  is  a  small  matter,  as  is 
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the  fact  that  the  reference  to  Philippians  2:8  is  on  II,  232,  not  II,  233,  or  the  fact 
that  the  reference  to  Daniel  4:29  cannot  be  found  on  IX,  327  or  on  the  adjacent 
pages. 

Other  errors  are  more  serious.  In  this  category  is  the  confusion  created  by  the 
fact  that  several  of  Reeves's  references  follow  Potter  and  Simpson  (and  Donne)  in 
referring  to  the  Vulgate  rather  than  to  the  Authorized  Version.  One  example  of  the 
confusion  generated  will  suffice.  Ecclasiasticus  30:23  in  the  Authorized  Version 
is  30:24  in  the  Vulgate.  Donne  refers  to  this  text -''Miserere  animae  tuae,  be 
merciful  to  they  soul"  —six  times  in  the  Sermons.  Yet  two  of  the  references, 
marked  in  the  margins  of  Potter  and  Simpson  as  30:24  in  the  Vulgate,  are  listed  in 
the  Index  as  30:24,  a  listing  that  is  confusing  since  30:24  in  the  Authorized 
Version  is  a  different  verse  altogether.  The  same  confusion  exists  between 
Ecclesiasticus  7:36  and  7:40.  In  neither  instance  does  Reeves  announce  his 
departure  from  the  Authorized  Version.  The  reference  to  Ecclasiasticus  38:23, 
obviously  from  Vulgate,  should  be  38:17  in  the  Index,  but  since  Potter  and 
Smipson  do  not  mention  the  Vulgate  in  the  margin,  although  Donne  does  in  the 
text.  Reeves  includes  the  reference  under  38:23.  These  inconsistencies  are  due 
entirely  to  his  decision  to  follow  Potter  and  Simpson,  and  that  not  very  well. 

Even  more  serious  are  copying  errors  that  are  genuinely  misleading.  One  is  a 

reference  to  Philippians  10: cited  in  VI,  91.  PhiHppians  contains  only  four 

chapters.  In  checking,  I  discovered  that  Reeves  has  misinterpreted  the  marginal 
reference  in  Potter  and  Simpson  to  the  tenth  verse  of  Philemon  because  both 
Books  are  abbreviated  as  "Phil."  That  same  reference  was  not  cited  under 
Philemon.  Yet  another  error,  caused  by  misreading  the  marginal  notes,  attributes 
to  Ecclasiasticus  28:28  a  reference  that,  from  Donne's  text,  is  obviously  to  Job 
28:28  and  a  reference  to  Ecclasiasticus  33:6  that  is  obviously  to  Isaiah  33:6.  The 
reference  to  Job  appears  again  in  its  proper  place,  but  the  reference  to  Isaiah  does 
not.  And  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  two  references  to  Isaiah  33:6  that  are 
listed  are  done  so  separately,  not  under  the  heading  of  the  one  verse. 

Even  from  such  a  random  examination  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  Index  to 
the  Scriptures  is  inaccurate  and  unreliable  and  that  Reeves's  decision  to  copy  the 
marginal  reference  to  Potter  and  Simpson  has  created  difficulties  of  which  he  was 
unaware. 

The  additional  material  in  Volume  1  is  only  slightly  more  useful.  The  description 
of  Donne's  sermon  vocabulary  as  orthodox,  non-innovative,  impersonal,  and 
traditional  justifies  an  index  perhaps,  and  the  Glossary  of  Sample  Terms  reinforces 
Reeves's  claims  for  the  orthodoxy  and  consistency  of  Donne's  usage.  The  biblio- 
graphy of  sources  (for  what?  I  asked)  is  neither  complete  nor  annotated.  Conse- 
quently it  seems  to  have  been  included  only  to  indicate  that  Reeves  had  read  these 
books. 

Reeves  claims  that  Volume  2:  Index  to  Proper  Names  is  the  product  of  two 
separate  searches,  and,  while  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  these  were 
conducted,the  results  are  more  satisfying  than  those  of  Volume  1 .  He  improves 
significantly  upon  the  Index  in  Volume  X  of  the  Potter  and  Simpson  edition  by 
being  more  thorough  and  comprehensive,  and  by  listing  references  under  each 
heading  by  subject,  not  simply  by  volume  and  page.  Consequently,  most  of  my 
criticisms  are  small  ones.  Some  confusion  is  caused  for  example,  by  the  fact  that, 
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unlike  Potter  and  Simpson,  Reeves  does  not  cross-reference  pseudonyms  for  the 
same  character.  Unless  one  knows,  for  example,  that  Abulensis  and  Tostatus  are 
the  same  person,  one  will  miss  several  references.  And  Christ  and  Satan  are  not 
found  in  this  Volume,  but  appear  later  in  the  Index  to  Topics.  I  took  as  a  test 
heading  PAUL  and  in  checking  the  references  found  very  few  errors  or  omissions. 
I  was  surprised,  however,  to  see  a  category  entitled  "on  Pharisees"  but  not  one 
"on  Saducees,"  since  Donne  has  a  sermon  (IX,  vi)  on  Paul's  decision  to  set  one 
against  the  other  and  since  all  Reeves's  references  to  the  Pharisees  are  taken  from 
that  sermon.  Similarly,  I  could  find  only  half  of  the  twenty-two  references  to  Paul's 
cry,  his  vae  si  non  ("yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel" — 1  Cor.  9: 1 6) 
cited  by  Carrithers  on  page  300  of  his  Donne  at  Sermons.  The  Index  to  Scrip- 
tures cites  only  eleven,  and  the  Index  to  Proper  Names  scatters  them  over  a 
variety  of  subject  areas,  none  of  which  indicates  the  importance  this  verse  had  for 
Donne.  One  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  if  errors  or  omissions  occur  in  areas 
where  one  knows  what  should  be  there,  they  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  effect  of 
such  knowledge  is  not  to  inspire  trust. 

Volume  3:  Index  to  Topics  is  the  most  important  volume  and  the  most  difficult 
to  assess.  To  judge  the  practical  value  of  this  volume,  I  decided  to  compare  my 
own  lists  of  references  to  special  topics  with  those  in  the  Index,  making  allowance 
for  inevitable  semantic  difficulties.  My  own  list  of  references  to  the  subject  of 
SCANDAL  appeared  more  complete  than  Reeves's  until,  without  benefit  of 
cross-referencing,  I  checked  under  such  related  topics  as  HYPOCRISY,  REPU- 
TATION, DISCRETION,  and  OPINION  and  located  all  my  references  plus 
five  I  had  missed.  However,  two  excellent  references  related  to  this  topic  (II,  328 
and  VII,  396)  should  have  been  listed  under  CALUMNY,  but  the  Index  contains 
no  such  heading.  After  some  scrambling  I  discovered  the  second  reference  under 
HEARERS  AND  HEARING.  I  expected  to  find  the  first  under  SLANDER 
because  the  text  concerns  "that  monster  Slander  and  Calumny"  but  to  no  avail. 
DETRACTION  was  not  a  topic  either,  so  eventually  I  ended  my  search. 

The  references  under  CASUISTRY  proved  more  disappointing.  I  expected 
that  since  Donne  used  the  word  "casuistry"  or  "casuists"  only  rarely  in  his 
Sermons,  the  references,  as  with  others  I  had  checked,  would  be  limited  to  those 
occasions  on  which  Donne  actually  referred  to  casuistry  by  name.  I  did  not  expect, 
for  example,  that  Esther's  case  of  conscience  in  V,  xi,  or  Paul's  in  IX,  vi,  would  be 
cited.  (I  located  two  references  to  the  entire  sermon  on  Esther  under  "CONS- 
CIENCE: rectified"  and  one  reference  to  the  sermon  on  Paul  under"CONS- 
CIENCE:  Peace  of.")  But  when  I  examined  the  references  to  CASUISTRY  and 
discovered  that  Reeves  had  cited  occasions  not  tied  to  the  actual  word  "casuistry" 
(an  imaginative  departure),  I  discovered  that  in  doing  so  he  had  in  fact  defined 
casuistry,  for  the  unsuspecting,  in  a  pejorative  way,  associating  it  in  his  citations 
with  the  subtle  wrangling  of  the  Schoolmen  (X,  82;  VIII,  255;  VIII,  46:  VII,  291; 

I,  229;  V,  278;  II,  308;  II,  99;  IV,  117),  with  the  folly  of  submitting  God's 
mysterious  decrees  and  unrevealed  mysteries  to  human  reasoning  (1, 1 70;  II,  207; 

II,  242;  IV,  305;  VI,  1 87-88),  and  with  the  sophistical  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits  (IX, 
143).  Such  references  might  have  fitted  under  the  categories  CURIOSITY  or 
MYSTERIE  S  but  to  suggest  that  Donne  equates  casuistry  with  false  reasoning,  or 
with  the  over-subtle  perplexing  of  plain  doctrine  by  Schoolmen,  is  extremely 
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misleading  and  ignores  what  we  know  of  Donne  and  casuistry  from  works  by 
Camille  Slights  {The  Casuistical  Tradition  [Princeton,  1982])  and  A.E.  Malloch 
("Donne  and  the  Casuists,"  SEL  2[1962],  57-76).  And  all  this  is  not  even  to 
mention  a  curious  reference  under  CASUISTRY  to  I,  180-84  that  promises  a 
four-page  discussion  of  casuistry  but  does  not  deliver  it.  The  pages  actually 
overlap  two  sermons  on  completely  different  texts  and  refer  again  to  false  reasoning 
rather  than  to  casuistry. 

I  must  conclude  by  reiterating  that  despite  its  obvious  utility,  the  unreliability  of 
such  a  necessary  work  makes  it  dangerous  indeed  to  the  inexperienced.  The 
carelessness  of  the  first  volume  is  easily  checked.  But  the  inadequacies  of  the 
cross-referencing  (indicated  by  my  SCANDAL  example)  and  the  power  to  per- 
petuate misleading  definitions  (indicated  by  my  CASUISTRY  example)  in  the  third 
volume  indicate  only  too  clearly  that  the  work  must  be  used  with  discretion  as  well  as 
imagination,  and  with  a  healthy  mistrust  of  this  way  of  knowing  Donne  through  his 
sermons.  In  the  end,  despite  the  many  things  that  have  been  brought  together  in  these 
volumes,  they  are  still  no  substitute  for  careful  observation,  systematic  note-taking 
and  imaginative  cross-referencing. 

JEANNE  M.  SHANfl,  University  ofRegina 


Malcolm  Smith.  Montaigne  and  the  Roman  Censors.  Geneve:  Librairie  Droz, 
1981.  Pp.  139,  Fr.s.  28.00 

The  earliest  account  of  Montaigne's  mishap  at  the  gates  of  Rome  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Discours  préliminaire  that  Meunier  de  Querlon  wrote  for  the  first  edition  oïLe 
Journal  de  Voyage  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  en  Italie,  which  was  published 
simultaneously  in  Paris  and  in  Rome  in  1774.  There  we  can  read:  "Les  deux 
premiers  Livres  des  Essais  ftirent  imprimés  pour  la  première  fois  à  Bordeaux  en 
1580;  ils  parurent,  par  conséquent,  au  moins  quelques  mois  avant  le  voyage  de 
Montaigne  en  Italie,  puisqu'il  trouva  cet  ouvrage  à  Rome  entre  les  mains  des 
Examinateurs,  dont  il  avoit  déjà  subi  la  censure."  (Quoted  from  p.  60  of  the 
Dédéyan  edition.)  The  Journal  gives  us  further  details  that  allow  us  to  understand 
better  what  happened.  Smith's  first  chapter  contained  the  pertinent  passages  in 
full,  but  regrettably  in  his  English  translation,  without  page  references  to  the 
Dèdèyan  ed.  of  the  original:  "[Montaigne's]  cases  had  been  inspected  by  the 

customs  men  as  he  entered  the  city furthermore,  all  the  books  that  had  been 

found  in  his  cases  [  is  cases  the  best  translation  ofcojjresl]  had  been  taken  from  him 
to  be  examined"  (  Smith,  p.  1 5  ).  Nearly  four  months  later,  on  March  20, 1 5  8 1 ,  the 
Essais  were  returned  to  their  author,  "châtiés  selon  l'opinion  des  Docturs  Moines" 
(Dédéyan  éd.,  p.  232).  The  chief  censor  had  to  engage  the  help  "d'aucun  Prater 
François"  to  make  sure  of  every  reprehensible  passage.  Then,  "il  remit  à  ma 
consciance  de  rabiller  ce  que  je  verrois  être  de  mauves  gout." 

What  were  the  bones  of  contention?  Six  had  been  sorted  out  when  the  Essais 
were  returned  to  Montaigne.  Each  objection  becomes  the  substance  of  a  chapter  in 
Smith's  book,  beginning  with  Montaigne's  frequent  use  of  the  v/ordsfortune  (173 
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times  in  the  1 580  éd.,  "with  a  variety  of  meanings").  Smith  asks  the  obvious  question, 
"What  is  there  about  the  word  'fortune'  that  could  cause  a  censor  to  frown?"  and  he 
answers,  "Behind  this  word  there  lurked  the  shadow  of  the  goddess  Fortuna,  a 
frequent  subject  of  that  ancient  pagan  poetry  so  often  denounced  by  early 
christian  theologians"  (p.  24).  The  value  of  Smith's  study  resides  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  he  goes  far  beyond  a  delineation  of  the  infractions.  It  was  not  easy  to 
unravel  how  Montaigne  reacted  to  the  censorship.  We  are  ftilly  informed  about  the 
adjustments  made  by  the  accused,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  likelihood  that  the 
Maestro  del  sacro  palasso  (the  chief  censor)  would  not  turn  sleepy  after  having 
been  so  alert.  With  regard  to  the  diplomacy  used  by  Montaigne  to  make  Fortuna 
more  tractable.  Smith  observes,  "In  later  editions  of  his  book,  Montaigne  retained 
his  earlier  use  of 'fortune',  but  in  several  chapters  he  added  unobtrusive  glosses  on 
what  he  meant  by  the  word,  gently  hinting  at  the  edifying  nature  of  his  use  of  the 
concept"  (p.  30).  Other  incriminations  were  due  to  [2]  "d'avoir  nommé  des  Poètes 
haeretiques,  [3]  d'avoir  excusé  Juhan,  et  [4]  1' animadversion  sur  ce  que  celui  qui 
prioit,  de  voit  être  exampt  de  vitieuse  inclination  pour  ce  tamps;  item  [5]  d'estimer 
cruauté  ce  qui  est  audelà  de  mort  simple;  item  [6]  qu'il  falloit  nourrir  un  enfant  à 
tout  faire"  (Journal,  p.  232).  The  headings  used  by  Smith  clarify  what  is  involved: 
"Montaigne's  praise  of  Theodore  Beza's  poetry;"  "Montaigne's  defence  of  Julian's 
statesmanship;"  "On  prayers  and  repentance;"  "Humane  executions;"  and 
"Liberal  education.  Being  able  to  do  anything."  "The  goddess  Fortuna"  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

Montaigne's  maneuvers  are  fascinating.  He  accommodates  without  selling  out 
his  principles  and  without  resorting  to  duplicity.  After  having  placed  De  Bèze  and 
Buchanan  among  the  "bons  artisans"  near  the  end  of  "De  la  Praesumption" 
(together  with  Daurat,  L'Hospital,  and  Tumèbe),  a  modest  accolade  that  was 
enough  to  draw  censure,  Montaigne  did  not  renege  on  his  praise  of  de  Bèze  as  a 
poet.  Rather,  in  "Sur  des  vers  de  Virgile"  (about  1586)  Montaigne  claims  for 
himself  the  same  Hcentiousness  that  "mesme  des  hommes  ecclésiastiques  des 
nostres  et  plus  crestez  jouissent  en  ce  siècle"  (Villey-Saulnier  éd.,  p.  888).  And 
there  follows  a  quotation  from  De  Bèze*  s  Juvenilia  (of  which  Montaigne  possessed  a 
copy)  which  refers  to  the  lady's  rimula  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Similarly,  we  find  in 
"De  la  vanité,"  on  p.  989  of  the  same  edition:  "  J'ay  veu  en  ma  jeunesse  un  galant 
homme  presenter  d'une  main  au  peuple  des  vers  excellens  en  beauté  et  en  des- 
bordement  [i.e.,  licentiousness],  et  de  l'autre  main  en  mesme  instant  la  plus 
quereleuse  reformation  théologienne  de  quoy  le  monde  se  soit  desjeuné  il  y  a  long 
temps."  Thus  Montaigne  did  not  withdraw  his  appreciation  of  De  Béze's  poetry 
(still  beautiful),  but  he  did  reprimand  the  Protestant  churchman  who  indulged  in 
such  libertine  language. 

Just  as  Montaigne  upheld  the  merits  of  De  Bèze's  poetry,  he  defended  the 
statesmanship  of  emperor  JuUan,  "the  Apostate"  (b.  332)  who  is  known  chiefly 
for  his  attempt  to  substitute  paganism  for  Christianity  and  to  organize  a  pagan 
church.  Nevertheless  he  was  "un  tres-grand  homme  et  rare ...  et ...  il  n'est  aucune 
sorte  de  vertu  dequoy  il  n'ait  laissé  de  tres-notables  exemples"  (II,  xix,  "De  la 
liberté  de  conscience,"  éd.  cit.,  p.  669).  And  the  praise  continues,  although  "en 
matière  de  religion  il  estoit  vicieux  par  tout."  JuHan,  like  De  Bèze,  had  undeniable 
qualities,  but  they  were  vitiated  by  the  wrong  reUgion. 
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It  is  perfectly  safe  to  accept  Smith  as  our  guide  through  the  often  intricate 
passages  that  show  us  how  Montaigne  cleveriy  acconmiodated  the  censors  while 
giving  up  only  a  minimum  of  his  original  thou^t.  Smith's  sound  piece  of  detective 
work  sheds  Hght  on  an  important  remark  made  by  Pierre  Villey  in  his  Montaigne 
devant  le  postérité:  "Quelque  peine  que  nous  ayons  à  la  comprendre,  il  faut 
admettre  que,  pour  un  catholique  du  XVI®  siècle,  il  y  avait  là  une  liberté  d'esprite 
choquante"  (p.  92). 

However,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  author  has  not  made  a  better  assessment  of  his 
potential  audience.  This  is  a  work  that  cannot  hope  for  popular  appeal  and 
therefore  it  is  inappropriate  that  the  French  original  has  not  been  kept.  One  might 
be  more  forgiving  on  this  score  if  the  translations  offered  were  smooth  and  correct 
I  am  afraid  they  are  not.  By  way  of  a  sample,  one  should  compare  the  passage 
dealing  with  De  Bèze,  on  p.  46  of  Smith's  book,  with  the  corresponding  sentence  at 
the  bottom  of  p.  756  of  Frame's  The  Complete  Essays  of  Montaigne.  It  is  also  not 
at  all  helpful  that  Smith  refuses  to  give  page  references.  With  regard  to  specific 
essais  he  leaves  us  floundering  by  telling  us,  "about  three-quarters  of  the  way 
through"  (p.  46),  "and  a  little  later"  (p.  70),  "near  the  beginning"  (p.  101).  At 
least  it  is  conceded  that  "it  would  do  no  harm  for  the  reader  to  look  at  Montaigne's 
original  French,  if  possible,  for  many  parts  of  Montaigne  are  difficult  to  translate" 
(p.  13).  "If  possible"  could  only  apply  if  we  were  asked  to  check  on  the  original 
editions  Smith  used  in  the  British  Library,  an  unreasonable  expectation. 

BODO  L.O.  RICHTER,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 


Clark  Hulse.  Metamorphic  Verse.  The  Elizabethan  Minor  Epic.  Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1981.  Pp.  296.  lUus.  14.  $22.50 

The  decade  of  the  1 5  90s  was  for  England  a  time  of  extraordinarily  rich  and  varied 
literary  production,  and  at  least  one  of  the  results  of  this  burgeoning  was  the  birth 
of  a  new  form,  the  minor  epic.  Although  every  major  Elizabethan  writer  except 
Sidney  wrote  a  minor  epic,  it  is  today  a  neglected  form,  and,  were  it  not  for  its 
major  exemplars,  Shakespeare  (  Few  m5  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrèce) 
and  Marlowe  {Hero  and  Leander),  it  would  be  an  almost  forgotten  one.  The 
reason  for  this  neglect,  according  to  Hulse,  is  that  we  tend  to  privilege  literature's 
"timeless  values,"  the  qualities  that  transcend  temporality,  whereas  the  minor 
epic  can  only  be  properly  understood  within  its  historical  context.  The  ambitious 
promise  of  Hulse's  Metamorphic  Verse  is  to  provide  such  an  historical  context,  to 
restore  the  minor  epic  to  its  place  in  "the  network  of  Elizabethan  theory  and 
practice."  It  is  a  promise  he  admirably  fulfills,  and  in  doing  so,  not  only  does  he 
construct  a  poetics  for  the  minor  epic,  but  he  provides  an  important  model  for  the 
criticism  of  Renaissance  literature  in  general. 

The  genre  of  minor  epic  refers  to  a  body  of  narrative  verse  that,  although 
comprising  a  variety  of  subjects  and  approaches,  nevertheless  draws  on  two  main 
sources:  classical  myth  and  the  English  chronicles.  The  term  Hulse  uses  to 
describe  the  minor  epic  is  "metamorphic,"  and  he  does  so  first  because  the  largest 
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and  most  familiar  repository  of  classical  myth  for  the  Elizabethans  was  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses.  More  importantly,  however,  the  rubric  allows  him  to  chart  the 
fluid  connections  between  minor  epic  and  the  other  literary  forms  it  partakes  of: 
Petrarchan  lyric,  Ovidian  narrative,  satire,  historical  chronicle,  pastoral,  and 
epic.  Instead  of  imposing  a  static  system  of  definition  on  the  minor  epic,  Hulse 
explores  the  workings  of  this  protean  form;  how,  like  a  kind  of  literary  magpie,  it 
collects  elements  from  other  genres,  and  how  it  in  turn  transforms  the  genres  from 
which  it  borrows.  Part  of  the  minor  epic's  metamorphic  character  can  be  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  a  poetic  theory  that  adequately  described  it  or  could  be  appUed  to 
it,  for  it  left  the  form  consequently  free  of  the  constraints  and  expectations  such  a 
critical  apparatus  might  impose.  Like  pastoral,  the  minor  epic  was  a  form  for 
apprentices,  a  kind  of  experimental  workshop  where  the  aspiring  poet  could 
practice  his  art.  (Hulse  places  the  minor  epic  above  pastoral  but  below  epic  in  the 
Elizabethan  poetic  hierarchy,  making  it  into  an  intermediate ^rat/i/5  Vergilianus.) 
Partly  because  of  its  experimental  nature,  the  minor  epic  became  the  form  through 
which  Continental  culture  was  received  and  disseminated.  It  is  in  this  capacity  in 
particular  that  the  minor  epic  can  be  seen  as  central  to  the  English  Renaissance 
and  consequently,  to  the  emergence  of  a  new  literary  system. 

Metamorphic  Verse  is  organized  into  chapters  that  describe  the  minor  epic's 
relation  to  other  forms.  The  first  chapter  considers  the  problem  of  genre,  while  the 
successive  chapters  discuss  respectively  Petrarchan  rhetoric,  primaeval  poetry, 
painting,  history,  and  epic.  Or,  as  Hulse  alternately  schematizes  it,  the  six  chapters 
treat  the  literary  topics  of  genre,  audience,  the  poet,  imagery,  and  fictionality, 
while  the  final  chapter  on  epic  is  a  synthesis  of  all  these  approaches  to  a  poem.  As 
the  double  system  or  organization  suggests,  Hulse  considers  each  topic  both  in  its 
relation  to  the  larger  system  of  EUzabethan  literature  and  in  formal,  literary  terms. 
Each  chapter  presents  a  reading  of  at  least  one  representative  individual  poem  as 
well  as  a  carefully-researched  historical  background  that  illuminates  Hulse' s 
critical  direction.  Given  the  once  fierce  arguments  between  the  proponents  of 
formal  analysis  and  those  who  championed  the  historical  approach  to  the  study  of 
Renaissance  literature,  this  synthesis  represents  a  graceful  reconciUation  of  two 
critical  schools,  and,  more  crucially,  exempUfies  the  direction  that  the  most 
recent— and  some  of  the  most  important— criticism  of  Renaissance  literature  is 
taking.  Indeed,  this  yoking  of  historical  and  formal  analysis  is  itself  a  judgment  on 
the  limitations  of  purely  formal  criticism,  since  formalism  claims  to  isolate  the 
poem  as  a  timeless  entity.  Hulse's  endeavor  is  to  restore  these  poems  to  a  temporal 
context,  and,  in  so  doing,  he  not  only  recognizes  that  "what  distinguishes  the  art  of 
the  Renaissance  and  earns  it  that  name  is  its  historical  self-consciousness,  its 
awareness  that  style  is  continually  in  flux"  (p.  9 1  ),  but  he  also  effectively  demon- 
strates "that  the  form  of  any  poem  is  metamorphic,  that  it  depends  in  each  case 
upon  a  vantage  point  and  a  provisional  set  of  assumptions"  (p.  282). 

Although  the  minor  epic  has  traditionally  been  divided  into  two  main  categories 
according  to  subject  matter— erotic  verse  and  historical  complaint— Hulse 
collapses  this  distinction  in  his  chapter  on  Renaissance  historiography,  "Chronicle, 
History,  Legend,"  where  he  charts  the  shifting  boundary  between  history  and 
fiction.  This  chapter  is,  in  my  judgement,  the  best  in  a  fine  book  (although  the 
discussion  of  ekphrasis  and  Lucrèce  also  has  outstanding  virtues).  It  demon- 
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strates  Hulse's  already  evident  strengths— his  scholarly  range,  his  persuasive 
readings,  and  his  theoretical  sophistication — and  it  offers  an  important  legacy  for 
other  scholars.  "Chronicle,  History,  Legend"  explores  the  fictionaUty  of  a  literary 
text  through  the  examination  of  the  poetic  careers  of  Samuel  Daniel  and  Michael 
Drayton.  Both  poets  began  as  poetic  historians  by  writing  minor  epics,  and  both 
eventually  wrote  full-scale  historical  epics.  But  the  need  to  accommodate  histori- 
cal chronicle  to  poetry  led  each  of  them  to  question  the  nature  of  historical  fiction: 
"Was  poetry  just  lies  or  could  the  humanist  dream  of  literature  as  a  social  force 
prove  itself  true?  Was  history  just  a  chronological  record  of  what  happened  or  was 
it  a  narrative  designed  or  even  invented  by  the  historian?"  (p.  195). 

Through  an  analysis  of  representative  works,  Hulse  traces  a  poetic  evolution  as 
Daniel  moves  increasingly  away  from  fiction  and  towards  fact,  as  he  abandons 
poetry  in  favor  of  prose,  and  as  he  makes  the  authority  of  the  poet  subordinate  to 
the  authority  of  his  sources.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond  (1592)  exemplifies 
Daniel's  belief  in  the  ability  of  rhetoric  to  make  the  past  accessible,  but  by  The 
Civil  Wars  (  1 595),  events  or  acts  have  already  taken  precedence  over  the  power 
of  language.  In  his  last  project.  The  Collection  of  the  History  of  England  (1612), 
Daniel  subverts  his  own  words  and  defers  to  the  authority  of  his  sources.  Michael 
Drayton  provides  a  useful  contrast  to  Daniel,  since  although  he  wrestles  with  the 
same  poetical-historical  dilemma,  he  never  forsakes  fictive  language. 

Underlying  the  choice  between  poetry  and  history  there  is,  of  course,  a  funda- 
mental assumption  about  the  relationship  between  society  and  language.  What 
Hulse  suggests  is  that  the  writing  of  history  for  the  sixteenth  century  was  an 
intensely  political  act,  and  that  Renaissance  poets  and  historians  alike  believed 
that  the  use  of  language  had  social  consequences.  They  debated,  for  example,  the 
moral  duty  of  a  poet  or  historian  to  his  ruler;  Virgil  may  not  have  been  in  great 
moral  jeopardy  when  he  wrote  propaganda  for  Augustus,  but  Lucan  was  surely  in 
graver  peril  writing  under  Nero.  English  poets  and  historians  faced  similar  ques- 
tions in  writing  their  own  history,  in  deciding  whether  to  anchor  the  English  past  in 
myth,  or,  like  William  Camden,  to  divest  history  of  its  fictional  origins. 

These  questions,  like  the  modem  critical  questions  Hulse  addresses,  are  related. 
For  if  we  see  literary  language  as  separate  from  ordinary  language — as  the 
formalists  do — then  there  are  no  political  or  social  consequences  in  the  writing  of 
literature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  ordinary  language  and  literary  language  as 
one  and  the  same,  as  both  producing  a  culture  and  being  produced  by  that  culture, 
then  the  resulting  pattern  of  relationship  is  infinitely  more  complex,  and,  as 
Metamorphic  Verse  demonstrates,  correspondingly  rewarding. 

ELIZABETH  D.  HARVEY,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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George  Herbert,  The  Country  Parson,  The  Temple,  edited  by  John  N.  Wall,  Jr. 
Preface  by  A.M.  Allchin.  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1981.  Pp.  xxii,  354.  $7.95 
(paper) 

One  reason  for  writing  poems,  Herbert  said,  was  to  "find  him  who  a  sermon  flies.  " 
Most  of  his  readers  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  however,  have  been  faithfiil 
Christians  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  sermons,  and  some  (John  Donne  and  John 
Wesley,  for  example)  wrote  sermons  themselves.  The  modem  university  reader, 
now  accustomed  to  exclusive  possession  of  Herbert's  poetry  and  unaccustomed  to 
sermons-at  least  those  of  his  own  time-and  unsympathetic  to  them,  is  the  historical 
oddity.  I  write  as  such  an  oddity,  made  more  mindful  of  my  situation  by  the 
publication  of  this  modem  spelling  edition  oï  The  Temple  and  The  Country 
Parson  under  copyright  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  St.  Paul  in  a  series  called 
Classics  of  Westem  Spirituahty,  which  is  welcomed  by  the  magazine  Christian 
World  (in  jacket  blurb)  as  contributing  helpftiUy  "to  ftirther  the  spiritual  renewal 
of  the  Church."  A  preface  by  Canon  A.M.  Allchin  conunends  the  poems  as 
"statements  that  can  speak  directly  to  us  today  ....  They  are  statements  which 
come  from  the  heart  of  a  life  which  did  indeed  partake  of  the  unity  and  joy  which 
comes  to  us  from  God." 

The  poems  are  of  course  not  damaged  by  being  offered  in  a  setting  of  somewhat 
mihtant  latter-day  Christianity  (unless  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  Spirit 
accounts  for  the  extremely  sloppy  handling  of  the  text  and  an  errata  sheet  listing  a 
hundred  or  so  mostly  minor  misprints).  One  may  well  feel,  however  (that  is,  I  feel), 
a  kind  of  challenge,  to  the  secular  stewardship  of  Herbert's  poetry  and  some  urgent 
impulses  to  self-questioning.  Herbert  himself  might  have  said  university  critics  are 
honest  people,  let  them  interpret  (shepherds  are  honest  people,  let  them  sing),  but 
can  our  interpretations  compete  in  authority  and  seriousness  with  the  interpreta- 
tions of  these  renewers  of  the  Church?  Can  we  share  vital  issues  with  him,  as  they 
do,  or  enter  genuinely  into  his  sentiments  while  not  matching  his  beliefs?  Do  we 
(despite  ourselves)  deal  with  him  as  aesthetes  and  antiquarians  pleased  by  his 
craft  and  charmed  by  his  old-fashionedness?  I  take  our  response,  in  fact,  to  be 
sufficiently  whole-hearted,  though  not  well  identified.  A  closet  response,  perhaps, 
half-emerged  in  Helen  Vendler's  reassertion  of  Housman's  claim  that  "good 
religious  poetry,  whether  in  Keble  or  Dante  or  Job,  is  likely  to  be  most  justly 
appreciated  and  most  discriminately  relished  by  the  undevout." 

My  proposition,  with  which  I  shall  be  brief,  is  that  there  is  little  practical 
difference  for  the  human  inhabitant  whether  his  world  is  controlled  by  the  in- 
scmtable,  unpredictable  God  of  Herbert's  Reformation  theology,  or  by  no  God  at 
all,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  emotions  involved  in  recognizing  either  situation  may 
be  about  the  same.  Thus  we  are  more  than  vicariously  moved  by  the  comings  and 
goings  of  Herbert's  God,  more  than  abstractly  interested  in  the  wonders  of  his 
Lord  of  power  "killing  and  quickening ,  bringing  down  to  hell/ And  up  to  heaven  in 
an  hour."  Our  twentieth-century  sense  of  the  poignancy  of  the  battered  and 
yearning  human  spirit,  unaccountably  wrecked  or  unaccountably  rescued,  is 
acceptably  expressed  for  us  when  Herbert  describes  his  seventeenth-century 
sense  of  the  same. 
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Oh  my  only  light. 

It  cannot  be 

That  I  am  he 

On  whom  thy  tempests  fell  all  night. 

And  his  peculiar  genius  in  using  a  line  ending  to  leave  us  gaping  at  the  edge  of  the 
infinite  produces  its  amazed  response  just  as  authentically  in  the  non-devout 
modem  reader  as  in  his  devout  opposites,  seventeenth-century  or  modem. 

Come,  come,  my  God  oh  come 
But  no  hearing 

("Denial") 

To  thee  my  sight,  my  tears  ascend: 
No  end? 

("Longing") 

In  fact,  no  great  effort  of  sympathy  or  imagination  is  required  of  the  non-devout  in 
responding  to  this  line-end  magic,  even  when  the  object  of  devotion  can  be 
glimpsed  across  the  great  divide: 

Yet  I  creep 
To  the  throne  of  grace 

("Discipline") 

Man's  remoteness  from  his  bliss  is  still  the  point,  and  the  craving  for  a  universe  of 
comfort  is  as  familiar  to  those  who  reject  Christian  assurances  as  to  those  who 
accept  them. 

One  would  stop  (one  had  better!)  a  good  deal  short  of  claiming  Herbert  as  a  poet 
of  the  absurd.  But  if  the  first  postulate  of  absurdism  and  the  primary  fact  of  modem 
awareness  is  the  sense  of  man  out  of  place  in  an  inconsistent  universe  and  in 
perplexities  about  his  Ultimate  Referent,  it  is  clear  that  Herbert  knows  about  these 
things  (has  absorbed  the  inescapable  Reformation  positions)  and  has  been  moved 
by  them  to  expressions  to  which  we  in  tum  can  feelingly  respond. 

John  N.  Wall's  introduction  and  notes  to  this  volume  are  scholarly  and  useful 
and  do  not  obtmde  concems  with  spiritual  renewal.  His  inclusion  of  The  Country 
Parson  is  welcome— though  some  might  question  its  status  as  a  classic  of  westem 
spirituality.  The  imaginary  portrait  of  Herbert  on  the  cover  I  take  to  be  a  pious 
lapse  of  taste  beyond  the  editor's  power  to  prevent. 

WILLIAM  H.  HALE  WOOD,  University  of  Toronto 


MOREANA,  vol.  XVIII,  no  69,  1981 

Ce  numéro  de  l'excellente  revue  Moreana,  publiée  à  Angers  avec  le  concours  du 
C.N.R.S.,  est  consacré  entièrement  à  l'UTOPIE.  Ce  numéro  inclut,  entre  autres, 
1 4  articles  et  notes  sur  le  livre  et  l'influence  de  Thomas  More.  Je  voudrais  faire  un 
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compte-rendu  des  principaux  articles. 

Dans  Socratic  Method  in  More's  Utopia,  John  D.  Schaeffer,  de  Chapel  Hill, 
North  CaroHna,  fait  un  judicieux  parallèle  entre  la  méthode  socratique  (dialogue, 
ironie)  et  l'Utopie  de  More.  Il  essaie  plus  précisément  de  montrer  comment 
l'ironie  opère  dans  l'Utopie,  situant,  par  exemple  toute  le  Livre  I  dans  la  tradition 
du  dialogue  socratique.  La  dialectique  est  menée  par  More  questionnant  Raphael 
sur  ses  convictions  et  opinions  au  sujet  du  dilemme  de  l'humaniste  dans  le  monde. 
Raphael  Hythlodée  est  à  la  fois  le  messager  de  la  vérité  (Raphael)  et  le  porte- 
parole  du  non-sens  (Hythlodée).  Raphael  doit  convaincre  More  et  Gilles  que 
l'Utopie  seule  est  raisonnable  et  juste  et  ainsi  justifier  sa  décision  de  fuir  la  vie 
active.  Car  celui-ci  est  d'accord  avec  More  que  la  philosophie  ne  fait  pas  partie  des 
conseils  du  roi.  Enfin  référence  à  trois  auteurs  classiques  :  Platon,  Cicéron.  Lucien 
qui  usent  tous  du  dialogue,  bien  que  différemment,  pour  tenter  de  changer  les 
gens. 

Dans  un  deuxième  article,  remarquable,  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  creating  an 
image  of  the  soul,  Elliot  M.  Simon,  de  l'Université  de  Haifa,  fait  une  lecture  de 
l'Utopie  sous  l'angle  de  la  Rédemption  de  l'âme  de  l'individu.  "L'Utopie  représente 
une  communauté  dans  laquelle  l'idéal  humaniste  du  comportement  rationel  et 
moral  de  l'Homme  est  en  relation  avec  le  salut  de  son  âme."  D'ailleurs,  fait 
remarquer  l'auteur,  c'est  un  thème  constant  parmi  les  humanistes  de  Pétrarque  à 
Erasme  et  More.  La  sensibilité  morale  utopienne  représente  cette  condition 
rédemptrice.  L'Utopie  est  "un  modèle  social  humanisé  à  travers  lequel  l'homme 
peut  accomplir  sa  rédemption."  La  société  familiale  de  l'Utopie  combine  les 
idéaux  humanistes  avec  l'idéal  morien  de  la  rédemption  chrétienne.  L'éthique 
utopienne  est  basée  sur  le  principe  que  la  poursuite  de  la  vertu  morale  est  le  plus 
grand  bien  de  l'homme  et  son  plus  grand  plaisir.  C'est  une  dimension  de  "transcend- 
ance" que  beaucoup  d'auteurs  oublient  dans  la  lecture  de  l'Utopie. 

Wolfgang  E.H.  Rudat,  de  l'Université  de  Houston,  signe  un  papier  intitulé 
More's  Raphael  Hythlodée:  missing  the  point  in  Utopia  once  more.  L'auteur 
essaie  de  démontrer  comment  et  pourquoi  plusieurs  lectures  de  l'Utopie  ont 
manqué  l'objectif  ("have  missed  the  point").  C'est  qu'on  n'a  pas  su,  selon  lui 
discerner  les  pièges  en  même  temps  que  les  avertissements  d'une  lecture  attentive. 
Par  exemple,  au  tout  début,  dans  l'introduction  de  Peter  Gilles,  présentant 
Hythlodée  à  More,  l'auteur  voit  un  piège  crucial,  en  même  temps  qu'un  avertis- 
sement: 

His  sailing  has  not  been  like  that  of  Palinurus  but  that  of  Ulysses  or,  rather,  of 
Plato.  Now  this  Raphael — for  such  is  his  personal  name,  with  Hythlodaeus  as 
his  family  name — is  no  bad  Latin  scholar  and  most  learned  in  Greek. 

Peut-être  davantage  dans  ce  texte  où  More  fait  intervenir  Palinurus,  Ulysse  et 
Platon  : 

The  pilot  of  Aeneas  slept  over  his  steering  oar,  fell  overboard,  and  perished: 
Aeneid  V,  832  flf.  Palinurus  is  a  type  of  the  careless  traveler,  Ulysses  is  a  type 
of  the  man  who  learns  from  travelling,  and  Plato  (who  made  trips  to  Sicily  and 
Egypt)  is  a  type  of  the  man  who  travels  to  learn. 
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Cela  reflète  les  vues  généralement  admises,  dit  l'auteur,  à  l'époque  de  More. 
Ainsi,  tout  le  long  de  son  article,  l'auteur  fait  des  parallèles  et  des  analogies  avec 
Ulysse,  le  héros  de  l'Odyssée,  et  Platon,  le  navigateur,  voyageant  entre  autres  à 
Syracuse  pour  mettre  en  pratique  sa  République. 

L'auteur  termine  enfin  son  article  sur  "l'utopie  matricielle"  sorte  d'interprétation 
psychanalytique,  se  référant,  il  va  de  soi,  à  l'excellent  ouvrage  d'André  Prévost 
sur  l'Utopie  de  More.  A  la  différence  de  ce  dernier  qui  ne  se  prononce  pas  sur  la 
question,  l'auteur  croit,  quant  à  lui,  que  l'association  à  l'Utopie  à  la  "Matrice"  est 
intentionelle. 

Having  compared  Hythloday  to  the  Odysseus  of  the  Calypso  episode,  I  will 
know  the  next  logical  step  and  interpret  his  problem  as  a  womb-fixation  which 
manifests  itself  in  his  security-fantasy  tale  about  Utopia;  after  all,  as  far  as 
identity  and  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  identity  are  concerned,  the  womb 
in  "Noplace,"  the  womb  is  Utopia. 

Claire  Murphy  signe  un  intéressant  article;  Ottoman  Analogs  to  Utopia  où  elle 
fait  plusieurs  références  à  l'Empire  Ottoman.  Comme  l'Empire  Ottoman,  écrit- 
elle,  la  fondation  de  l'Utopie  par  le  roi  Utopus  tire  son  nom  d'un  souverain  qui 
avait  eu  la  force  de  créer  un  pouvoir  national.  Ottoman  qui,  aux  environs  de  1 300, 
devint  le  premier  souverain  turc  à  assumer  le  titre  d'Empereur.  De  plus,  si  l'Utopie 
et  l'Empire  Ottoman  prirent  leur  nom  à  partir  de  leaders  forts,  la  conquête  de 
l'Utopie  par  Utopus  peut  être  aussi  vue  comme  analogue  à  la  conquête  de  l'Empire 
bizantin  par  Mohamed  II.  La  victoire  des  Ottomans  a  coupé  Constantinople  de 
l'Europe  chrétienne  (1453)  comme  l'île  de  l'Utopie  était  coupée  du  Continent. 

Mais  c'est  surtout,  soutient  l'auteur,  en  référence  aux  différentes  guerres 
ottomanes  (en  Europe  et  en  Perse),  comme  d'ailleurs  à  l'intérieur  de  l'Eglise,  entre 
l'Eglise  latine  et  l'Eglise  grecque  (et  on  pourrait  ajouter  entre  l'Angleterre  et  la 
France)  que  Thomas  More  a  développé  ce  souci  de  paix  qui  est  constant  dans 
l'Utopie  et  qui  est,  entre  toutes,  "la  fin  encore  la  plus  désirable."  C'est  dans  cette 
optique,  du  reste,  qu'il  faut  lire  l'épisode  crucial  du  Livre  I,  où  Raphael  se  plaint  au 
Cardinal  Morton  de  la  conversion  des  terres  arables  en  pâturages  pour  les  doux 
moutons  devenus  "des  mangeurs  d'hommes". 

Dans  Hall's  Mundus  and  More's  Utopia,  John  N.  Wands  raconte  un  voyage 
imaginaire  dans  l'Antarctique  ainsi  que  le  peuple  et  le  gouvernement  découverts  à 
cet  endroit.  Très  tôt,  on  a  fait  un  rapprochement  avec  l'Utopie  de  More.  L'ouvrage 
de  Hall  dépeint  un  mode  inversé,  une  communauté  de  gens  qui  tourne  sans  dessus 
dessous  chaque  idée  de  la  Renaissance.  L'une  des  similitudes  les  plus  significatives 
est  l'adoption  du  latin  et  de  la  satire.  Le  Mundus  cependant  est  plus  une  dystopie 
qu'une  utopie. 

Considering  that  the  Mundus  is  a  dystopia  rather  than  a  Utopia,  and  is  placed  in 
an  almost  totally  pagan  context,  Hall's  choice  of  Mercury  as  the  narrator  is 
about  as  close  a  parallel  as  could  be  found  to  Raphael  Hythloday  like  the  angel 
Raphael,  the  classical  Mercury  is  a  traveller  and  a  heavenly  messenger.  And 
like  Hythloday,  Mercurius  Britannicus  serves  as  a  messenger  to  the  British 
nation,  bringing  back  news  of  a  new  land.  But  unlike  Hythloday's  news  of  a 
more  well-ordered  place,  the  news  this  British  Mercury  carries  is  not  good. 
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Bien  que  l'ouvrage  de  Hall  fait  ressortir  plus  souvent  l'horreur  et  la  risée  que 
l'Utopie  de  More,  les  deux  auteurs  sont  pré-occupés  par  l'état  le  meilleur  de  la 
société  et  mesurent  l'imperfection  de  l'homme  quant  à  la  distance  entre  les 
extrêmes  érigés  artificiellement  et  le  monde  réel.  Enfin  remarquer,  conclut  l'auteur, 
la  dette  de  Hall  envers  l'Utopie  et  le  rôle  significatif  de  la  tradition  établie  par 
More. 

Jacques  Gury,  de  l'équipe  Moreana,  dans  une  adaptation  d'une  communication 
faite  au  colloque  Thomas  More,  à  Angers,  Avril,  1977,  intitulée  :  Utopia,  con- 
straint or  freedom,  fait  quelques  considérations  importantes.  Plus  qu'un  moment 
de  la  culture  humaniste,  comme  semblent  vouloir  le  réduire  les  seiziémistes, 
l'Utopie  a  surtout  une  dimension  "trancedante."  A  la  suite  d'André  Prévost,  dont 
il  loue  son  dernier  ouvrage,  V Utopie  de  More,  l'auteur  souligne  la  dimension 
"évangélique"  et  "prophétique"  de  l'Utopie. 

Contre  ceux,  trop  nombreux,  qui  dénoncent  le  régime  de  cette  île  comme 
aliénant,  contraignant,  totalitaire,  voire  le  "Goulag,"  l'auteur  souligne  à  bon  droit, 
que  More  place  la  fraternité  et  la  communauté  avant  la  liberté  de  l'individu  et 
démontre  que  les  Utopiens  jouissent  non  seulement  des  libertés,  mais  de  la 
liberté. 

La  cité  utopienne  protège  ses  habitants  contre  toute  tyrannie,  discrète  ou 
despotique,  qu'elle  vienne  d'individus  ou  de  groupes. .  .  que  l'utopien  jouit 
aussi  de  sécurité  civique  et  sociale,  bref,  de  tout  ce  qui  est  contraire  à 
l'aliénation  et  à  la  tyrannie  et  surtout,  que  l'utopien  jouit  de  la  félicité  sur  la 
terre  qui  pré-figure  celle  dans  le  ciel. 

Dans  un  article  remarquable,  mais  trop  court.  Ex  non  insula . . .  insulam  Vile, 
fil  d'Ariane  de  l'utopie,  Marie-Claude  Rousseau,  également  de  l'équipe  de 
Moreana,  joue  sur  l'association  île  et  utopie.  Suit  toute  une  argumentation 
éclairante  sur  la  symbolique  de  l'île  de  ce  qui  n'est  pas  l'île,  "qui  nous  faut  aborder 
sur  un  bien  étrange  royaume,  situé  hors  de  l'espace  et  du  temps  et  qui  échappe  à 
celui  qui  croit  l'avoir  découvert."  L'auteur  fait  ensuite  l'exégèse  du  "ex  non 
insula,"  Non  île,  extension  de  l'ici  vers  Tailleurs.  Une  telle  tension  aboutit  à  la 
rupture.  L'auteur  fait  des  rapprochements  éclairants  avec  Rimbaud  et  surtout 
avec  Shakespeare,  dans  le  Richard  II,  qu'elle  semble  bien  connaître. 

Les  54  cités  décrites  par  Hythlodée,  évoquant  les  54  comtés  plus  la  ville  de 
Londres,  de  T  Angleterre  de  More,  cette  île  traversée  de  part  en  part  par  un  fleuve, 
défendue  par  des  forteresses  et  habitée  par  un  peuple  heureux,  on  l'a  compris,  c'est 
l'Angleterre  telle  que  Shakespeare  la  décrira  quelques  années  plus  tard. 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise 
This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
(...) 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 
(Richard  II,  II,  I). 
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Et  tous  les  biens  dont  jouissent  les  utopiens,  écrit  l'auteur,  ne  sont- ils  pas 
l'image  inversée  des  maux  dont  souffrait  cette  même  Angleterre  aux  temps  de 
More?  En  cela,  de  nombreuses  utopies  après  celle-ci,  présenteront  les  deux  volets 
d'un  même  dyptique  :  satire  de  la  réalité  et  proposition  d'un  monde  idéal. 

''Nusquama  . . ."  (Ile  de  Nulle-Part).  C'est  peut-être,  dit  l'auteur,  la  notion  de 
"non-île"  (une  île  qui  n'est  pas  une  île)  qu'il  faut  retenir.  Ce  qui  expliquerait  les 
tournures  négatives  comme  l'Anydre,  le  fleuve-sans-eau  d'Utopie  ou  d'Amaurote, 
la  "non- visible,"  sa  capitale.  Aussi  l'Utopie  de  More,  c'est  l'Angleterre  et  ce  n'est 
pas  l'Angleterre,  ou  plutôt,  c'est  une  certaine  idée  de  l'Angleterre. 

". .  .Insulam. .  ."C'est  alors  que  sous  la  forme  du  désir,  l'Ile  mj^hique,  l'utopie 
qui  n'est  pas  une  île  géographiquement  présentable,  prend  forme  et  devient 
véritablement  île.  Et  l'auteur  termine  son  admirable  article  par  une  analogie  avec 
la  découverte  d'un  Nouveau  Monde  dont  les  récits  sont  contemporains  de  l'Utopie 
de  More,  et  qui  est  la  préfiguration  de  l'Autre  Monde  vers  lequel  elle  tend. 

Ce  numéro  de  Moreana  termine  avec  V  Utopie  de  More  au  Portugal,  dans 
lequel  José  V.  de  Pina  Martins  rappelle  qu'Hythlodée  est  un  marin  portugais.  Un 
hommage  de  More,  pense  l'auteur,  à  l'épopée  des  navigateurs  portugais  très 
nombreux  à  l'époque.  Il  rappelle  aussi  les  nombreuses  coincidences  avec  le  livre 
de  Duarte  Barbosa,  que  Luis  de  Matos  fut  d'ailleurs  le  premier  à  remarquer,  et 
dont  les  aventures  auraient  pu  même  inspirer  Thomas  More.  Ce  n'est  donc  pas  par 
hasard,  écrit  l'auteur,  que  More  a  donné  la  nationalité  portugaise  au  marin  qui 
décrit  l'organisation  sociale  de  l'île  d'Utopie. 

Quant  au  texte  même  de  More,  dans  quelle  mesure  était-il  connu  dans  les  textes 
même  portugais,  l'auteur  rappelle  des  allusions  d'une  lettre  de  Damiano  de  Gois  à 
Erasme  et  dans  un  texte  de  Jeronomo  Osorio  (  1 567)  où  le  prélat  portugais  évoque 
à  quatre  reprises  le  nom  de  More,  l'associant  à  celui  de  Fisher,  victime  du  même 
tyran.  Au  pays  de  Raphael  Hythlodée,  il  serait  inexact  de  prétendre,  poursuit 
l'auteur,  que  le  livre  n'eut  pas  de  succès.  L'oeuvre  était  assez  répandu  pour  que 
rinquisition  crut  devoir  en  interdire  la  lecture.  Enfin  l'auteur  rappelle  Tutopie 
dans  l'oeuvre  de  Barros,  le  plus  grand  historien  portugais  du  16e  siècle  et  dans 
l'oeuvre  de  Pinto,  l'un  des  plus  profonds  et  des  plus  subtils  exégètes  de  la  Bible.  Ce 
qui  prouve  assez,  de  même  que  les  interdictions  du  Livre  de  Thomas  More, 
précisée  surtout  dans  l'Index  de  1624),  que  More  et  son  couvre  étaient  fort 
appréciés  dans  la  patrie  d'Hythlodée. 

Enfin,  ce  numéro  spécial  nous  offre  à  la  toute  fin  les  utopiana  in  Moreana,  un 
judicieux  répertoire  de  tous  les  articles  parus  sur  le  sujet  dans  la  Revue  depuis  le 
début  jusqu'à  aujourd'hui,  soit  une  centaine  d'articles  environ.  Cela  grâce  au 
travail  remarquable  de  Patricia  Delendick  et  de  Marie-Claude  Rousseau,  de 
l'équipe  Moreana. 

Bref,  un  numéro  spécial  sur  l'Utopie  qui  fournit  un  outil  très  précieux  pour  la 
compréhension  non  seulement  de  l'Utopie  de  Thomas  More,  mais  aussi  de  la 
grande  période  de  la  Renaissance. 

YVON  SIMARD,  Université  de  Montréal 
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William  A.  Christian,  Jr.  Apparitions  in  Late  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Spain. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1981.  Pp.  x,  350.  $25.00. 
William  A.  Christian,  Jr.  Local  Religion  in  Sixteenth-Century  Spain.  Princeton, 
New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1981.  Pp.  xii,  284.  $21.00. 

These  two  books  provide  a  necessary  and  welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
religion  in  Spain.  In  the  past,  too  much  emphasis  has  been  given  either  to  hetero- 
doxy and  the  Inquisition  or  to  major  theologians  and  clerical  bureaucrats.  Christian 
pulls  us  away  from  these  exceptional  aspects  to  concentrate  on  the  religious 
expressions  liât  formed  the  more  common  heritage  of  Spaniards.  In  redirecting 
our  attention  to  local,  personal  religion,  he  has  expanded  our  understanding. 

Christian  brings  to  his  study  a  solid  preparation  in  anthropology.  His  Person 
and  God  in  a  Spanish  Valley  (New  York  and  London:  Seminar  Press,  1972) 
lucidly  exposes  many  of  those  features  of  local  religion  that  are  central  to  the 
books  reviewed  here.  In  fact,  these  books  can  be  taken  as  models  of  a  successful 
fusion  of  anthropology  and  history. 

Individuals  do  not  often  meet  divine  beings,  and  their  infrequent  contacts  with 
Mary  or  the  saints  are  thus  significant  spiritual  experiences  both  for  the  witnesses 
and  for  those  who  make  the  vision  public  property  through  devotional  practices. 
Although  he  has  done  research  on  numerous  visions  from  the  fifteenth  century  to 
the  present,  in  Apparitions  Christian  focuses  only  on  those  from  1399  to  1523. 
Throughout,  his  interests  are  broad:  "What  people  hear  saints  say,  or  the  way  they 
see  the  saints,  reveals  their  deepest  preoccupations.  The  changing  faces  of  divine 
figures  over  the  last  six  hundred  years  lead  us  to  changes  in  the  societies  that  meet 
them"  (p.  4). 

Christian  has  tried  to  avoid  frauds  and  stories  for  which  there  is  no  contem- 
porary report.  His  research  is  based  on  the  written  results  of  investigations  by 
church  and  village  authorities  of  direct  accounts.  "In  the  cases  I  have  studied  of 
public,  socially  significant  visions,  there  is  a  substantial  probability  that  the  vision 
took  place.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  a  divine  figure  really  materialized  or  that  a 
statue  really  wept  or  bled,  but  merely  that  people  present  thought  or  said  so"  (p.  7). 
One  very  valuable  aspect  of  this  book  is  that  the  author  appends  the  texts  of 
thirteen  of  these  reports  from  rural  Castile  and  Catalonia  and  extensive  trans- 
lations of  the  most  important  sections  are  incorporated  in  the  body.  CastiHan  and 
Catalan  texts  are  treated  in  separate  chapters.  Each  begins  with  an  introduction 
which  is  followed  by  the  text  translations  and  their  glosses.  The  final  two  chapters 
deal  with  the  close  of  the  Renaissance  age  of  apparitions  and  with  the  general 
themes  of  the  visions. 

The  author  milks  more  out  of  this  "world  of  images"  he  exposes  for  us  than 
could  possibly  be  conveyed  in  a  review.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  insights 
has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  rural  Christianity  compared  with  that  of  the  institution- 
al church.  In  his  Le  catholicisme  entre  Luther  et  Voltaire  (Paris:  Presses 
universitaires  de  France,  1971),  Jean  Delumeau  has  argued  that  medieval  Christ- 
ianity was  a  minority  religion  of  missionaries  which  did  not  begin  to  have  signi- 
ficant evangehcal  success,  especially  against  the  paganism  and  superstition  of  the 
rural  world,  until  the  period  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Reformations.  Where 
the  vision  in  Castile  and  Catalonia  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  an  image,  the 
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dominant  pattern  was  for  the  image  to  insist  on  veneration  in  the  rural  location 
where  it  was  found.  "I  believe  what  was  partly  involved  was  a  paganization  (from 
pagus,  country)  of  Christianity — a  kind  of  encoded  recapitulation  of  the  process 
by  which  rural  pre-Christian  notions  of  a  sacred  landscape  reasserted  themselves 
over  an  initially  cathedral-  and  parish-church-centered  religion"  (p.  20).  Christian 
argues  that  the  activities  of  one  organ  of  the  church,  the  Inquisition,  terminated  the 
age  of  socially-significant  visions  after  1525,  but  one  should  not  too  quickly  draw  a 
conclusion  of  stark  confrontation  between  rural  "paganism"  and  the  institutional 
church.  InLocal  Religion ,  Christian  himself  suggests  a  different  relationship,  and 
church  involvement  in  the  investigation  and  certification  of  visions  did  a  great  deal 
to  promote  various  devotional  practices,  giving  some  shrines  regional  or  broader 
significance.  Moreover,  Christian  points  out  that  one  function  of  the  visions  was  to 
communicate  doctrine.  "That  is,  the  visions  integrated  a  theological  system  of 
punishment  and  grace  into  a  local  pantheon  of  saints"  (Apparitions,  p.  213). 

Christian  recognizes  that  more  than  repression  by  the  Inquisition  was  involved 
in  the  decline  of  apparitions,  but  he  surprisingly  shows  too  little  interest  in  an 
important  change.  "In  the  early  sixteenth  century,  the  cultural  form  of  public,  lay 
visions  itself  may  have  worn  out.  This  particular  way  of  connecting  with  God  was 
no  longer  believable  enough"  (p.  1 84).  But  saying  that  some  cultural  form  is 
"worn  out"  dodges  rather  than  confronts  the  need  to  explain  ones  received  by 
those  in  a  trance.  Here  Spaniards  began  confronting  the  saints  in  different  ways, 
but  the  author  does  not  lead  us  to  the  accompanying  social  changes  as  he  appeared 
to  promise.  Perhaps  these  explanations  will  come  in  a  future  book  on  modem 
apparitions. 

The  chapter  on  the  general  themes  of  the  visions  is  very  good,  and  attaching  the 
subject  to  a  consideration  of  the  trial  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  increases  its  interest.  There 
are  analyses  of  the  functions  of  visions,  the  spread  of  vision  stories,  and  the 
relationship  between  doctrine  and  vision.  But  Christian's  comments  on  fifteenth- 
century  notions  of  childhood  should  be  underlined  as  they  challenge  the  view  that 
this  stage  of  development  was  not  recognized  then.  While  the  conception  of  a 
child's  nature  might  have  been  different  from  our  own,  the  author  argues  that  one 
existed.  Moreover,  he  ties  fifteenth-century  ideas  about  children  to  discussions  of 
the  impact  of  the  plague  and  a  growing  devotion  to  Christ  crucified  that  are  well 
worth  reading. 

In  his  Local  Religion  in  Sixteenth-Century  Spain,  Christian  treats  a  subject 
both  geographically  narrower  (Catalonia  is  excluded)  and  thematically  broader 
than  that  of  Apparitions.  Popular  religion  has  become  the  focus  of  numerous 
publications  on  other  European  countries,  particularly  France,  during  this  period, 
and  two  important  interpreters  of  Castillan  history  have  sought  with  radically 
different  approaches  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject:  Bartolomé  Bennassar  in 
L'homme  espagnol:  attitudes  et  mentalités  du  XVIe  au  XIXe  siècle  (Paris: 
Hachette,  1975)  and  Julio  Caro  Baroja,  Las  formas  complejas  de  la  vida 
religiosa:  religion,  sociedady  caràcter  en  la  Espaha  de  los  siglos  XVI y  XVII 
(Madrid:  Akal,  1978).  Christian  rightly  ignores  Bennassar's  book  and  unfor- 
tunately was  unable  to  consult  that  of  Caro  Baroja  before  completing  his  own 
manuscript. 

As  in  Apparitions,  m  Local  Religion  Christian  examines  a  particular  group  of 
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documents.  Most  of  the  book  is  based  on  the  modem  published  editions  of  the 
answers  from  communities  of  various  sizes  in  New  Castile  to  the  famous  printed 
questionnaire  sent  out  between  1575  and  1580  by  the  chroniclers  of  Philip  II  to 
acquire  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  as  an  aid  to  their  research.  Two  of 
the  questions  asked  about  local  reUcs,  chapels,  miracles,  holy  days  and  vows,  and 
from  the  responses  to  these  the  author  constructs  an  explanation  of  local  religion. 
To  put  the  results  in  perspective,  Christian  uses  information  provided  in  1782- 
1 789  in  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  parish  priests  by  Francisco  Antonio  de 
Lorenzana  (1722-1804),  cardinal-archbishop  of  Toledo,  as  well  as  a  1957  catalog 
of  patron  saints  in  the  villages  of  the  diocese  of  Cuenca. 

While  recognizing  two  levels  of  religion,  "that  of  the  Church  Universal,  based 
on  the  sacraments,  the  Roman  hturgy,  and  the  Roman  calendar;  and  a  local  one 
based  on  particular  sacred  places,  images,  and  relics,  locally  chosen  patron  saints, 
idiosyncratic  ceremonies,  and  a  unique  calendar  built  up  from  settlement's  own 
sacred  history"  (p.  3),  Christian  does  not  want  to  call  the  latter  "popular"  religion. 
The  concept  of  popular  religion  has  been  applied  to  religious  manifestations  with  a 
supposedly  class  base:  the  religion  of  the  masses  as  opposed  to  that  of  an  elite.  But 
the  local  religion  that  the  author  discusses  involved  collective  practices  in  which 
distinctions  of  class  or  literacy  made  little  difference.  In  fact.  Christian  finds  little 
difference  between  the  rural  and  urban  communities  surveyed,  although,  since  the 
bulk  of  the  responses  are  from  villages,  he  concentrates  on  rural  religion. 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  book.  The  first  is  a  straightforward  description  of  local 
practices  from  a  functionalist  perspective.  Communities  responded  to  bad  weather, 
disease  and  locusts  by  vows  to  honour  particular  saints,  and  these  were  chosen 
according  to  very  specific  ideas  which  Christian  explains.  Often  local  relation- 
ships to  divine  individuals  were  made  permanently  visible  through  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  chapel  or  shrine  as  a  concrete  reminder  of  the  group's  responsibility  to 
honour  a  saint  invoked  during  crisis.  Possession  of  relics  could  reinforce  com- 
munity identity  and  pride.  Multiple  protectors  required  a  hierarchy  be  established, 
and  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  villages  followed  a  progression  of  responses  to  get 
help.  Christian's  discussion  of  the  use  of  images  for  cures  (pp.  93-105)  merits 
particular  attention. 

Despite  the  attraction  of  widely  popular  saints  or  the  importance  of  the  Marian 
cult,  the  author  feels  all  this  activity  had  a  local  focus  and  helped  bind  together 
communities  seriously  divided  by  differences  in  wealth  and  social  standing. 
Without  really  presenting  evidence  to  make  plausible  his  hypothesis,  he  con- 
cludes: "From  the  way  townspeople  tell  about  them  in  the  reports,  it  appears  that 
their  net  effect  was  not  so  much  to  universalize  devotion  in  the  town  or  city,  not  so 
much  to  make  persons  more  aware  of  their  brotherhood  with  all  Cathohcs  and  the 
authority  of  Rome,  as  to  make  more  attractive  and  holy  their  own  sacred  places 
and  times"  (p.  146). 

More  dynamic  elements  are  introduced  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  as  the 
author  seeks  to  account  for  significant  transformations  and  variations  in  devotional 
practices.  While  there  were  differences,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  cities  like 
Toledo  and  even  the  court  of  Philip  II  were  caught  up  in  sacred  concerns  much  like 
those  of  any  Castillan  village.  With  such  support  in  high  places,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
reforming  bishops  and  councils  did  not  touch  local  vows  to  patron  saints  by  people 
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desperate  in  the  face  of  disaster  even  if  such  practices  did  fragment  international 
Catholic  solidarity  as  Christian  alleges.  In  any  event,  the  author  argues  that  the 
conflicts  between  local  and  universal  Catholicism  were  rare,  and  he  points  out  that 
the  church's  insistence  on  supervision  of  local  religious  activities  by  its  represen- 
tative, the  parish  priest,  actually  strengthened  these  practices  and  helped  them  to 
endure.  Thus,  it  is  hard  to  see  Delumeau's  Reformation  missionaries  labouring 
here  to  destroy  the  "paganism"  and  "superstition"  of  local  communities. 
Christian's  work  makes  very  clear  that  one  must  understand  the  variety  of  ways 
people  can  embrace  essential  doctrine  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  define  a 
movement  as  broad  as  the  Catholic  Reformation. 

The  last  chapter  offers  food  for  thought.  Through  a  simple  counting  of  devotions 
in  the  314  towns  covered  by  both  the  16th  and  18th  century  surveys.  Christian 
discovered  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  images  of  Christ,  "virtually  all 
crucifixes  or  depictions  of  moments  in  Christ's  last  day"  (p.  1 82),  and  the  author 
does  a  good  job  of  relating  this  development  to  his  discussion  at  the  close  of 
Apparitions  about  the  cross  as  a  symbol  during  the  age  of  the  plague.  Christian 
documents  a  similar  shift  of  attention  fi*om  Mary  to  Jesus  through  Inquisition 
records  of  denunciations  of  sacrilege.  This  veritable  wave  of  Baroque  Christo- 
centric  emphases  deserves  more  attention,  as  does  the  subsequent  return  to 
Marian  devotion.  While  recognizing  that  more  research  is  needed.  Christian  bases 
his  explanation  of  shifts  in  lay  views  of  the  saints  on  changing  conceptions  of 
chance  accompanied  by  a  replacement  of  collective  responses  to  troubles  by 
individual  solutions. 

One  hopes  that  so  imaginative  an  author  will  pursue  ftirther  the  shifts  in  religious 
conceptions  he  feels  that  he  has  discovered  thus  far.  While  he  writes  persuasively 
about  these  matters,  there  are  legitimate  grounds  for  concern  about  the  reliability 
of  Christian's  conclusions.  First,  in  both  these  books  he  promises  his  readers 
improved  understanding  of  broad  changes  in  Spanish  society,  but  his  docu- 
mentary base  may  be  too  narrow  for  the  level  of  explanation  he  seeks.  For  example 
his  argument  for  a  transition  from  corporate  to  individual  concerns  may  simply 
reflect  the  nature  of  the  documents  used.  Since  the  1 580  survey  asked  only  about 
community  devotions,  we  learn  nothing  about  the  personal  attitudes  of  its  members. 
Despite  the  author's  negative  comments  on  Inquisition  archives  as  a  source 
(Local  Religion,  p.  4),  Jean-Pierre  Dedieu,  a  student  of  Bennassar,  has  demon- 
strated these  documents  can  reveal  a  great  deal  about  lay  ideas  on  salvation 
and  the  sacraments  that  might  have  led  Christian  to  reshape  some  of  his  con- 
clusions. 

Moreover,  except  for  isolated  references  (e.g..  Local  Religion,  p.  164),  the 
reader  would  never  know  that  a  significant  attraction  of  many  devotional  practices 
was  the  fun  people  had.  Anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  nazarenos  bearing  the 
crosses  and  images  in  holy  week  processions  with  their  tunics  poorly  concealing 
great  bags  of  candy  for  children  along  the  route  will  suspect  that  the  divine  was  not 
confronted  locally  with  all  the  awe  and  wonder  Christian  would  have  us  believe. 
Reading  the  documents  of  local  sixteenth-century  authorities  who  were  respon- 
sible for  organizing  special  observances  suggests  that  such  impressions  based  on 
modem  observations  are  not  anachronistic.  People  were  having  lots  of  ftin,  and  it 
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is  necessary  to  know  about  that  if  local  religion  is  genuinely  to  be  understood. 
Even  the  documents  used  are  hard  to  evaluate  because  Christian  tells  the  reader  so 
little  about  the  period  and  the  place  he  discusses.  The  matter  is  somewhat  better 
handled  in  Apparitions,  but  a  necessary  general  perspective  is  completely  lacking 
in  Local  Religion.  For  example,  it  was  precisely  during  1575-1580  that  Castile 
was  convulsed  by  a  serious  dispute  over  fiscal  matters,  and  there  was  justified 
concern  over  significantly  higher  tax  assessments  for  local  communities.  Would 
this  political  crisis  have  made  respondents  suspicious  about  the  central  govern- 
ment's attempts  to  get  detailed  information  about  their  towns,  and  would  such 
worries  have  influenced  their  responses?  Who  was  Cardinal  Lorenzana  and  why 
was  he  quizzing  parish  priests  in  his  archdiocese  during  the  1 780s?  Who  initiated 
the  1 95  7  survey  in  the  diocese  of  Cuenca,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  results,  and 
how  did  the  inquiry  relate  to  the  religious  policy  of  the  Franco  regime?  When  very 
broad  conclusions  are  based  on  such  limited  documentation,  the  reader  deserves  a 
solid  enough  background  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the  sources. 

Finally,  Christian's  somewhat  eclectic  methodology  often  makes  his  arguments 
hard  to  follow.  As  anyone  who  has  read  Person  and  God  in  a  Spanish  Valley 
would  expect,  much  of  his  approach  is  functionalist.  But  particularly  when  he 
discusses  devotion  to  Christ  or  Mary,  he  reaches  for  explanations  based  on  an 
analysis  of  sacred  symbols.  I  think  I  understand  what  the  author  is  trying  to  do,  but 
he  could  have  made  matters  much  easier  for  his  readers  if  he  had  been  expHcit 
about  the  theoretical  framework  within  which  he  wished  to  interpret  his  evidence. 
Moreover,  greater  methodological  consciousness  might  have  saved  Christian 
from  explanations  like  that  about  Franciscan  influence  partly  accounting  for 
devotion  to  the  cruciflx  and  Christ's  Passion  (Local  Religion,  p.  16).  Anthro- 
pologists are  supposed  to  save  historians  from  that  sort  of  question-begging 
interpretation. 

Christian  has  done  a  great  service  to  Spanish  historians  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  He  has  helped  draw  attention  to  an  important  topic,  and  he  has 
suggested  a  number  of  stimulating  hypotheses  which  should  attract  ftuther  research. 
His  results,  attractive  writing  style,  and  imagination  qualify  him  as  one  of  the 
leading  experts  on  local  religion.  Christian  is  the  sort  of  scholar  whose  next  book 
one  awaits  impatiently. 

J.B.  OWENS,  Idaho  State  University 
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Ficino  Quincentenary  Conference 

"  '  Volare  a  la  divina  belleza':  Ficino  and  Renaissance  Neoplatonism"  is  the  title 
of  an  international  conference  being  planned  by  the  Department  of  Italian  Studies 
(University  of  Toronto)  and  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies 
(Victoria  University,  Toronto)  in  commemoration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  Ficino's  translation  of  Plato's  works.  Speakers  at  the  two-day  event 
(October  12-13,  1984)  will  include  Riccardo  Scrivano  (Rome),  Robert  J. 
Clements  (New  York),  Lx)uis  Valcke  (Sherbrooke),  Al  Wolters  (Institute  for 
Christian  Studies),  Massimo  Ciavolella(Carleton),  Laura  Westra( Saskatchewan), 
William  R.  Bowen  (Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies),  Theodore 
Anthony  Perry  (Connecticut),  Arthur  M.  Lesley  (Toronto),  Peter  Marinelli 
(Toronto),  Olga  Pugliese  (Toronto),  Dennis  McAulifFe  (Toronto).  For  further 
information  and  pre-registration  write  to  Prof  Konrad  Eisenbichler,  Centre  for 
Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1K7  (tel.:  416-978-3929). 


Distinguished  Visiting  Scholar  at  the  C.R.R.S. 

The  1984  Distinguished  Visiting  Scholar  at  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and 
Renaissance  Studies  (Victoria  University,  Toronto)  will  be  Professor  Charles 
Trinkhaus  (Emeritus,  University  of  Michigan).  The  general  topic  for  the  seminars 
he  will  be  conducting  at  the  Centre  in  early  October  is  tentatively  set  as  '*The 
Rhetorical  Humanism  and  the  Platonism  of  the  Renaissance  in  their  Relation- 
ships with  Scholastic  Theology  and  Natural  Philosophy."  There  will  be  two 
sessions,  one  on  theology  and  one  on  science.  For  further  information  about  the 
programme  and  to  pre-register  for  the  seminars,  write  to  Prof  Konrad  Eisenbichler, 
Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies,  Victoria  University,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M5S  1K7  (tel:  416-978-3929). 
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The  Viol  da  Gamba  as  a  Sexual  Metaphor  in 
Elizabethan  Music  and  Literature 


GUSTAV  UNGERER 


1  he  best-known  reference  to  the  viol  da  gamba  in  Elizabethan  literature  is 
likely  to  be  Sir  Toby  Belch's  ironical  eulogy  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  as 
an  accomplished  gambist.  Sir  Toby  claims  that  his  boon  companion 
"plays  o'the  viol-de-gamboys,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for 
word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature"  (1.3.23-5).*  His 
irony  is  so  clear  that  modem  editors  of  Shakespeare's  romantic  comedy 
Twelfth  Night  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  sexual 
innuendo  of  the  musical  instrument.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  trace 
part  of  the  European  history  of  the  sexual  joke.  It  will  be  shown  that,  under 
the  impact  of  some  English  satirists,  the  expression  "playing  on  the  viol  da 
gamba"  took  on  a  disparaging  meaning.  In  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  a 
stock  phrase  with  which  to  heap  derision  on  amateur  musicians  who,  when 
playing  the  viol,  assumed  what  was  ironically  taken  to  be  an  indecent 
posture. 

The  joke  is  of  very  old  standing.  It  probably  took  its  rise  in  Italy  and  from 
there  spread  through  Renaissance  Europe.  Originally  the  playing  position 
of  the  viol  da  gamba  was  not  standardized.  The  instrument  was  held  either 
between  the  knees  or  placed  on  a  chair,  sometimes  on  a  stool,  or  put  across 
the  knees. ^  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the  Italian 
method  of  holding  the  instrument  between  the  knees  had  been  adopted 
throughout  Europe  for  whole  consorts,  though,  as  Thurston  Dart  points 
out,  when  the  viol  was  used  in  some  broken  consorts  of  soft  instruments, 
"the  older  position  across  the  knees  was  retained,  since  it  gave  a  far  softer 
tone."  Thomas  Morley's  Consort  Lessons  {1599)  provides  an  exception 
to  the  standard  practice.^ 

The  playing  position  favoured  by  the  Italians  was  a  matter  of  technique 
as  well  as  a  question  of  aesthetics.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  music  treatises 
dealing  with  string  instruments  in  general,  and  viols  in  particular.  Thus 
Silvestro  Ganassi's/^e^o/a  Rubertina  (1542/3),  the  only  comprehensive 
treatise  on  string  instruments  in  the  sixteenth  century,  gives  precise  in- 
structions on  the  method  of  holding  the  viol  da  gamba;  and  in  the  preface  to 
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the  Rego la  the  author  expresses  the  traditional  view  that  playing  an  instru- 
ment is  an  art  that  appeals  to  both  the  ear  and  the  eye.  The  movements  of 
the  player's  body  must  therefore  be  harmonious  and  the  position  of  the 
hand  graceful/ 

Among  the  English  music  teachers  the  first  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on 
the  aesthetic  aspect  of  playing  the  viol  da  gamba  is  Christopher  Simpson. 
His  predecessors  and  contemporaries  such  as  Thomas  Robinson  in  The 
Schoole  ofMusicke  (1603),  John  Playford  in^  Brief  Introduction  to  the 
Skill  of  Music  (1658),  and  Thomas  Mace  in  his  Musick's  Monument 
(1676)  are  silent  on  this  point.^  They  content  themselves  with  giving 
practical  instructions.  Not  so  Christopher  Simpson  who  in  his  perceptive 
study  of  The  Division-Viol,  or.  The  Art  of  Playing  Ex  tempore  upon  a 
Ground,  Divided  into  Three  Parts  (Lx)ndon,  1 667)  insists  that  the  posture 
must  be  correct  and  decent.^ 

Of  the  several  paragraphs  Simpson  devoted  to  explaining  the  technical 
minutiae  of  playing  the  viol  da  gamba  or  bass  viol,  the  fourth  and  the 
twelfth  are  of  particular  interest  for  our  present  argument.  "Being  con- 
veniently seated,"  Simpson  lectures  to  the  practitioner,  "place  your  Viol 
decently  betwixt  your  knees;  so,  that  the  lower  end  of  it  may  rest  upon  the 
calves  of  your  legs.  Set  the  Soles  of  your  feet  flat  on  the  floor,  your  Toes 
tum'd  a  little  outward.  Let  the  top  of  the  Viol  be  erected  towards  your  left 
shoulder;  so,  as  it  may  rest  in  that  posture,  though  you  touch  it  not  with  your 
hand"  (p.  2).  Moreover,  under  the  heading  "The  Motion  of  the  Right  Arm 
and  Wrist"  (Paragraph  12,  p.  7),  he  adds  the  following  warning  so  as  to 
prevent  the  player  from  cutting  a  poor  figure  and  becoming  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  onlookers:  "I  told  you  before  that  you  must  stretch  out  your 
Arm  streight,  in  which  posture  (playing  long  Notes)  you  will  necessarily 
move  your  shoulder  Joint;  but  if  you  stir  that  Joint  in  quick  Notes,  it  will 
cause  the  whole  body  to  shake;  which  (by  all  means)  must  be  avoyded;  as 
also  any  other  indecent  Gesture."  He  therefore  does  "much  approve  the 
streightness  of  the  Arm,  especially  in  Beginners,  because  it  means  to  keep 
the  Body  upright,  which  is  a  commendable  posture"  (p.  8).  These  in- 
structions are  illustrated  by  a  print  showing  a  gambist  holding  his  instru- 
ment in  a  professionally  correct  position.^ 

Bawdy  jokes  about  the  standard  posture  seem  to  have  been  fashionable 
among  the  leisured  classes  about  the  time  Ganassi  issued  his  Regola 
Rubertina.  The  first  instance  known  to  me  is  offered  by  Giovan  Francesco 
Straparola's  Le  piacevoli  notti,  a  collection  of  licentious  and  satirical 
tales,  which  scored  an  overwhelming  success  among  Italian  readers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.^  The  tales  are  told  by  a  bevy  often  beautiful  and  virtuous 
ladies-in-waiting  upon  Lucrezia,  the  daughter  of  Ottaviano  Mario  Sforza, 
bishop  of  Lodi.  Each  tale  is  followed  by  a  riddle  that  admits  of  two 
solutions,  one  of  them  being  indecent.  The  riddle  pertinent  to  our  dis 
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cussion  is  dished  up  by  the  blue-eyed  Lodovica  at  the  end  of  the  second  tale  of 
the  twelfth  night  She  both  leads  and  misleads  the  audience  she  addresses: 

Cortesi  donne  mie,  vommi  a  trovare 
L'amico  che  mi  da  tanto  diletto. 
Ed  ivi  giunta,  tosto  me'l  fo  dare, 
E  tra  una  coscia  e  I'altra  me  lo  metto 
Quella  novella  poi,  che  rallegrare 
Tutte  vi  face,  piglio;  e  inanzi  e  indietro 
Menandola,  ne  manda  un  dolce  fuore, 
Che  languire  vi  fan  spesso  d'amore.' 

As  some  of  the  ladies  blame  Lx)dovica  for  having  told  a  ribald  enigma,  she 
administers,  in  defence  of  her  honour,  a  reproof  to  those  who  have  har- 
boured lewd  thoughts.  ''Those  who  are  full  within  of  lewdness  and 
malignity,"  she  comments,  "can  only  put  forth  what  is  unclean  and  evil, 
and  those  of  you  who  are  in  such  case  have  judged  my  words  to  mean 
something  entirely  foreign  to  my  own  conception  of  them;  for  this  enigma 
of  mine  is  simply  intended  to  describe  the  viol  da  gamba,  which  instrument 
a  lady,  when  she  desires  to  play  upon  the  same  and  give  dehght  to  her 
friends  around,  places  between  her  knees, '^  and  then,  having  taken  in  her 
right  hand  the  bow,  she  moves  this  to  and  fro  in  order  that  she  may  draw 
forth  from  her  instrument  those  sweet  sounds  which  in  sooth  often  make  us 
faint  and  sick  with  love."^*  Lodovica' s  ingenious  interpretation  of  the 
"sottile  enimma"  appeases  the  sophisticated  company,  which  is  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  such  distinguished  guests  as  Pietro  Bembo,  Bernardo 
Cappello,  and  bishop  Gregorio  Casali,  ambassador  of  Henry  VIII  to  the 
Vatican. 

Straparola's  spicy  tales  won  the  favour  of  an  international  public.  They 
were  translated  into  Spanish  by  Francisco  Truchado  (Bilbao,  1580; 
Baeza,  1581)  and  into  French  by  Jean  Louveau  (1560)  and  Pierre  de 
Larivey  (  1 572).  Larivey,  canon  of  Saint-Etienne  and  author  of  some  prose 
comedies,  added  to  the  ribaldry  of  the  Italian  enigmas  by  expanding  them 
into  French  sonnets.*^  The  canon's  erotic  elaboration  reads: ^^ 

Je  ne  le  veux  celer,  quand  je  me  trouve  à  point. 
Je  vas"*  veoir  mon  amy,  je  le  pren,''  je  l'embrasse. 
Et  si  souvent  son  nerf*  entre  mes  doigts  je  passe 
Que  je  le  fais  roidir,  ne  le  voulust  il  point 

Après,  le  voyant  prest,  gaillard  et  bien  en  point. 
Mes  deux  cuisses  s'ouvrant  d'un  assez  large  espace. 
Je  le  meets  entre  deux,  et  si  bien  je  le  place. 
Qu'on  ne  nous  diroit  qu'un,  tant  de  près  il  me  joint 

Adonc,  d'un  maniment  frétillard  et  adextre. 
Remuant  haut  et  bas,  ore  à  gauche,  ore  à  dextre. 
Entre  mille  douleurs  j'accomply  mon  désir. 
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Et  si  par  fois  son  nerf  devient  lasche  et  s'abaisse, 
Avecques  les  deux  doigts  si  bien  je  le  redresse, 
Que  plus  qu'auparavant  j'en  tire  du  plaisir. 

Though  the  contemporary  music  theorists  recommend  holding  the  viol  bet- 
ween the  "knees,"  Straparola  and  Larivey  flout  their  rules.  They  speak  of 
placing  the  instrument  between  the  "thighs"  of  the  player.  Moreover,  the 
two  adapt  the  musical  metaphor  to  the  conventional  anacreontic  conceit. 
In  imitation  of  love  poetry  in  which  the  lover  bums  to  assume  such  fancy 
shapes  as  a  flea,  a  bee,  a  lap-dog,  a  jewel,  or  even  a  glove,  etc.,  Lodovica's 
riddle  toys  with  the  erotic  equation  between  a  lover  (or  beloved)  and  the 
stringed  instrument  In  Larivey' s  expanded  version  of  the  riddle  the  sweet 
pangs  of  sexual  embrace  suggest  an  ecstatic  finale. ^^ 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  that  must  have  induced  Straparola  to 
relate  a  lover  to  a  viol  da  gamba.  His  comparison  drew  on  the  common- 
place view  that  the  creation  was  an  act  of  music  and  the  universe  an  instru- 
ment perfectly  tuned.  And  as  man  was  conceived  as  a  microcosmic  image 
reflecting  the  celestial  world,  he  came  to  be  compared  to  all  kinds  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  ranging  from  wind  to  string  instruments.  In  as  much  as 
man  was  bound  by  cords  and  tendons,  fibres  and  nerves  that  respond  to 
stimulus,  he  or  she  or  the  parts  of  his  or  her  body,  as  G.L.  Finney  observes, 
used  to  be  Hkened  to  a  lute  or  viol.  **  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  has  put  this 
view  to  dramatic  use  in  Pericles.  When  Pericles  discovers  the  incestuous 
relation  between  King  Antiochus  and  his  daughter,  his  reaction  is  definite. 
He  tells  the  princess  (1.1.82-7): 

You  are  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings. 
Who,  fingered  to  make  man  his  lawful  music, 
Would  draw  heaven  down  and  all  the  gods  to  hearken; 
But,  being  played  upon  before  your  time, 
Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime. 
Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Did  Straparola  prepare  the  ground  for  the  bawdy  viol  imagery  in  England? 
He  may  well  have  done  so  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Lodovica's  erotic  riddle 
was  bound  to  be  known  to  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Robert  Armin,  Shake- 
speare's colleague.  Harvey  owned  a  copy  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Piacevoli 
notti,^^  and  Armin,  under  the  influence  of  a  kindred  spirit,  was  inspired  to 
write  Phantasma,  the  Italian  Tailor  and  His  Boy  (1609),  a  verse  ren- 
dering made  from  the  fifth  tale  of  the  eighth  night.  ^^  Moreover,  the  presence 
of  bishop  Gregorio  Casali,  ambassador  of  Henry  VIII,  among  the  dis- 
tinguished guests,  who,  as  Straparola  pretended,  were  entertained  by  the 
narrators,  might  have  won  a  reputation  for  his  tales  in  England. 
However,  as  bawdy  jokes  about  musical  instruments  were  a  common- 
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place  in  Renaissance  Europe,  Straparola  can  hardly  claim  to  have  initiated 
in  England  the  joke  about  the  viol  as  a  sexual  metaphor.  Besides  there  was 
a  strong  demand  for  and  heavy  traffic  in  riddles  as  can  be  gathered,  for 
instance,  from  Humphrey  Gifford.  He  appended  sixteen  riddles  of  Italian 
origin  to  his  Poésie  ofGillowJIowers  (  1 580).  The  tenth  riddle  concerns  a 
lute:  2' 

A  certain  dead  creature  in  mine  armes  I  take, 

With  her  back  to  my  bosome,  great  glee  doth  shee  make. 

As  thus  I  doe  hold  her,  she  greatly  doth  cheere  mee. 

And  wel  are  they  pleased,  that  see  me  and  heare  mee. 

Whilst  erst  it  remayned  in  forest  and  field. 

It  silent  remayning,  no  speech  forth  did  yeeld. 

But  since  she  of  life,  by  death  was  deprived. 

With  language  shee  speaketh,  mens  sprites  are  revived. 

With  the  rising  popularity  of  the  bass  viol  as  a  solo  instrument  in  England, 
the  practice  of  playing  came  to  be  considered  as  an  accomplishment  of  the 
educated  gentleman  and  gentlewoman.  There  was,  however,  a  tendency  to 
look  down  on  the  bass  viol  as  an  indecent  instrument  for  woman.  Though 
Sebastian  Wengrave  states,  in  Dekker's  The  Roaring  Girl  or  Moll  Cut- 
Purse  (1611),  that  "there  be  a  thousand  close  dames  that  wil  cal  the  viall  an 
vnmannerly  instrument  for  a  woman,"  ^^  there  must  have  been  as  many 
who  would  have  objected.  The  sister  of  Philip  Gawdy,  the  court  gossip, 
would  certainly  have  been  among  the  objectors.  ^^ 

The  lute  had  been  the  favourite  instrument  with  which  to  accompany 
songs,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  being  ousted  by 
the  bass  viol.  Many  books  of  songs  and  airs,  such  as  John  Dowland's  First 
Booke  (1597),  were  specially  designed  so  that  all  the  songs  could  "be  song 
to  the  Lute,  Orpherion  or  Viol  de  Gambo."  Philip  Gawdy's  sister  ob- 
viously took  to  playing  the  viol  as  an  accompanying  instrument.  So  did  the 
Lady  who  played  upon  "a  fayre  Violl  da  gamba  . . .  and  sung  thereto  with 
a  voyce  so  sweet  and  heauenlie,  thatPrimaleon''  would  often  "urge  her  to 
play  some  lessons  twise  or  thrise  ouer,  and  to  sing  againe  diuers  of  her 
ditties."24 

The  viol  da  gamba  also  came  into  its  own  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  Edward 
Waterhouse  explicitly  stated  in  Fortescutus  illustratus  (1663)  that,  as 
"  singing  and  playing  on  instruments"  were  held  a  "very  great  addition  to  a 
Gentleman,"  it  became  an  "Inns  of  Court-man"  to  be  a  gambist.^^  The 
students  did  apply  themselves,  in  their  extra-legal  studies,  to  acquiring  a 
mastery  of  the  viol.  Thus  John  Ramsey,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  was 
admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  in  1606,  kept  a  commonplace  book  in 
which  he  entered  his  favourite  "  Songes  &  Ditty  es  to  the  Lute  and  Viol  de 
gambo."  Among  them  figure  six  songs  from  Dowland's  first  and  second 
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book. 2^  In  the  early  1620s  another  Templar,  William  Freke,  paid  Robert 
Tailor,  a  member  of  the  King's  Music,  6  s.  a  month  for  viol  lessons." 

The  fashion  of  playing  the  bass  viol  caught  on  so  well  that  it  aroused  the 
barbed  reaction  of  three  young  satirists.  They  were  members  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  who  addressed  their  outspoken  and  licentious  satires  to  their  fellow 
residents.  Their  works,  pubUshed  in  the  same  year  (1598),  some  even  as  a 
joint  venture,  caused  such  a  stir  that  they  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1599.  Ambitious  and  quick-witted,  as  they 
were,  these  keen  observers  of  human  foibles  spared  neither  foe  nor  friend. 
They  were  John  Davies  (  1 569-1 626),  who  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1588;  Everard  Guilpin  (1572),  who  was  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  in  1591 
and  married  Marston's  cousin  Sarah  Guarsi;  and  John  Marston,  who  took 
up  quarters  at  the  Middle  Temple  before  1595. 

Davies  was  the  first  to  ridicule  the  fashion  in  a  pungent  poem  written  in 
1 5  94  or  1 5  95  and  pubUshed  anonymously  in  the  first  and  second  edition  of 
his  notorious  Epigrammes  (Middleborough,  1598).  In  accordance  with 
epigrammatic  style,  it  is  addressed  to  a  loose  woman:  ^* 

Faith  (wench)  I  cannot  court  thy  sprightly  eyes. 
With  the  base  Viall  placed  between  my  Thighes; 
I  cannot  lispe,  nor  to  some  Fiddle  sing. 
Nor  run  uppon  a  high  strecht  Minikin. 

The  real-life  epigram  is  in  agreement  with  Straparola's  riddle  in  so  far  as 
Davies,  too,  has  shifted  the  playing  position  of  the  viol  from  the  knees  to  the 
thighs.  The  sexual  wordplay  is  in  line  with  the  immoral  spirit  of  the 
traditional  law-sports  and  revels  that  were  observed  annually  at  the  Inns  of 
Court.  ^^  Thus  Davies  invites  his  sophisticated  readers  to  spot  a  joke  on 
thighs  as  a  symbol  of  sexual  potency.  ^^  He  also  seems  to  expect  them  to  be 
so  sensitive  to  wordplay  as  to  sense  the  eye/pudend  pun  in  "sprightly 
eyes";^^  and  finally  he  is  toying  with  musical  terminology  in  "strecht 
Minikin,"  implying  both  a  "taut  treble  string  of  the  lute  or  viol"  and  a 
"prostrate  wench."^^ 

The  topicality  of  the  sexual  metaphor  is  also  attested  by  John  Marston's 
first  satire,  which  was  published  in  Certaine  Satyres  (  1 598)  with  a  view  to 
entertaining  the  choice  spirits  of  the  Templars.  The  butt  of  Marston's 
mordant  pen  is  one  Briscus,  presumably  a  fellow  student,  who  is  derided  in 
terms  almost  identical  to  John  Davies': ^^ 

Come  Briscus,  by  the  soule  of  Complement, 
rie  not  endure  that  with  thine  instrument 
(Thy  Gambo  violl  plac'd  betwixt  thy  thighes. 
Wherein  the  best  part  of  thy  courtship  lyes) 
Thou  entertaine  the  time,  thy  Mistres  by. 
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Marston,  obsessed  with  sex,  finds  fault  with  Briscus  for  wheedling  his 
beloved  with  an  indecently  placed  musical  instrument  instead  of  winning 
her  by  the  qualities  of  eloquent  conversation  and  refined  thought.  Another 
relevant  instance  occurs  in  the  Induction  to  his  play  The  Malcontent 
(acted  about  1602).  William  Sly,  one  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  King's 
Men,  asks  Sinklo,  possibly  one  of  the  hired  actors,  to  sit  between  his  legs. 
Sinklo  refuses,  for  "the  audience  then  will  take  me  for  a  viol-de-gamba,  and 
think  that  you  play  upon  me."^"*  Obviously  this  is  a  dig  at  homosexuality. 

Guilpin  delights  in  exploring  the  viol  conceit  in  Skialetheia  (1598),  a 
collection  oï Epigrams  and  Satyres  which,  as  its  modem  editor  observes, 
is  the  literary  product  of  the  world  of  the  Inns  of  Court  In  the  forty-sixth 
epigram  Guilpin  levels  the  shaft  of  his  biting  satire  at  a  foppish 
woman:  ^^ 

The  world  finds  fault  with  Gellia,  for  she  loues 

A  skip-iack  fidler,  I  hold  her  excus'd. 

For  louing  him,  sith  she  her  selfe  so  proues: 

What,  she  a  fidler?  tut  she  is  abus'd? 

No  in  good  faith;  what  fidle  hath  she  vs'd? 

The  Viole  Digambo  is  her  best  content, 

For  twixt  her  legs  she  holds  her  instrument 

The  success  of  the  bawdy  couplet  resounded  as  far  as  Cambridge  where  in 
1588  Guilpin  had  matriculated  as  a  student.  The  couplet  was  appropriated 
by  the  students  of  St  John's  College  and  inserted  in  the  Second  Return 
from  Parnassus  for  the  performance  of  1601/2.  In  the  play  Sir  Raderick 
complains  to  the  Recorder  about  the  students  playing  knavish  tricks  on 
him.  One  among  those  "pestilent  fellowes,"  who  "speake  nothing  but  bod- 
kins, and  pisse  vinegar,"  he  chafes,  was  so  impudent  as  to  make  "a  couple 
of  knauish  verses  on"  smoking  tobacco  in  his  house  and  another  was  so 
saucy  as  to  make  a  couplet  on  his  "Daughter  that  leames  to  play  on  the 
w'loW  de  gambo'': 

Her  violl  de  gambo  is  her  best  content 

For  twixt  her  legges  she  holds  her  instrumenta*^ 

The  physicality  the  three  young  satirists  infused  into  the  viol  image 
contrasts  with  Ben  Jonson's  inoffensiveness  in  Every  Man  Out  Of  His 
Humour  {1 599).  Jonson  dedicated  the  play  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  with  some  of  whom  he  was  on  close  terms  while  writing  the  comedy, 
and,  as  it  seems,  he  pandered  to  their  craze  for  sexual  jokes.  Thus  Fastidius 
Brisk  when  courting  Saviolina,  a  lady  with  a  light  wit,  takes  down  her  viol 
from  the  wall  and  declares  that,  though  it  is  newly  strung,  it  is  "miserably 
out  of  tune,  by  this  hand."  Saviolina  then  tunes  the  viol,  thus  proving  the 
foolish  gallant  to  be  a  poor  player  unable  to  arouse  the  instrument  with  the 
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touch  of  his  fingers.  She  fascinates  her  smoking  suitor  so  much  that  he 
offers  to  tell  '  '  a  good  iest  now. ...  :  I  haue  wisht  my  selfe  to  be  that  instrument 
(I  thinke)  a  thousand  times,  and  not  so  few,  by  heauen."" 

What  the  asinine  Brisk  styles  a  good  jest,  simply  turns  out  to  be  a 
variation  of  the  anacreontic  conceit  as  already  implied  in  Straparola's 
riddle.^^  The  only  novelty  about  Brisk's  stale  jest  lies  in  his  choice  of  the 
musical  instrument,  but  even  the  novelty  may  be  questioned  considering 
the  current  use  of  the  anacreontic  conceit  in  contemporary  poetry.  ^^  The 
poem  "The  Lady  and  her  Viol,"  which  is  attributed  to  John  Donne,  may 
serve  by  way  of  illustration.  In  this  poem,  the  lover,  jealous  of  the  viol, 
complains:  "*" 

Why  dost  thou,  dear,  affect  thy  viol  so. 
And  let  thy  love  forlorn  with  anguish  go? 
Thou'lt  kindly  set  him  on  thy  lap,  embrace 
And  almost  kiss,  while  I  must  void  the  place. 
Thou'lt  string  him  truly,  tune  him  sweetly,  when 
Thou'lt  wrest  me  out  of  tune  and  crack  me  then. 
Thou'lt  stop  his  frets,  but  set  no  date  to  mine. 
Thou'lt  give  whate'er  he  wants,  but  let  me  pine. 
Thou  know' St  him  hollow  hearted,  yet  wilt  hear 
Him  throughout  with  an  attentive  ear; 
And  sing  him  much  a  pleasing  lullaby. 
Would  charm  hell's  churlish  porter's  watchful  eye, 
Keeping  true  time  with  him  as  true  may  be. 
But  find  no  time  to  keep  thee  true  to  me. 
Dear,  as  the  instrument  would  I  were  thine. 
That  thou  mightst  play  on  me  or  thou  wert  mine. 

The  masculine  gender  of  the  viol  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spumed  lover 
views  the  viol  as  a  rival. 

The  revels  celebrated  at  the  Middle  Temple  during  the  Christmas 
festivities  of  1597/8  clinch  the  argument  that  the  viol  conceit  with  its 
inherent  bawdry  had  become  a  stock  joke  of  the  law  students  by  1 597.  The 
Prince  d'Amour,  the  ruler  over  the  disorders,  who  was  impersonated  by 
Richard  Martin,  "a  very  handsome  man,  a  gracefull  speaker,  facetious, 
and  well-beloved,'"*^  disposed  of  a  staff  of  clerks,  officers,  and  Knights  of 
the  Order  of  the  Quiver.  The  twenty-seventh  Article  of  the  Order  decreed 
that  "No  Knight  being  out  of  matter  shall  revenge  himself  upon  a  base 
Viol.'"*^  Written  in  the  irreverent  spirit  of  the  mock  solemnities,  the  Article 
is  crammed  with  sexual  puns.  To  modem  ears  the  innuendoes  fall  fiat,  but 
to  the  revelling  law-students  and  their  guests,  who  were  attuned  to  the 
frivolous  vein  of  festive  Ucence,  the  wording  must  have  meant  that  no 
Knight  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  seminal  fiuid  should  take  to  a  bass  viol 
as  a  substitute  for  a  woman.  Whoever  among  the  Templars  wrote  the  text 
of  the  Articles,  be  it  Benjamin  Rudyerd,  Richard  Martin,  John  Davies  or 
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John  Hoskyns,  he  drew  on  medical  authority  for  the  twenty-seventh 
Article.  The  term  "matter"  in  Renaissance  physiology  was  applied  to  the 
fluids  of  the  body  (OED)  and,  as  can  be  gathered  from  Vicary's  treatise,  it 
signified  spermal  fluid/^  The  term  was  common  property,  and  more  than 
one  passage  in  Shakespeare's  and  Jonson's  plays  are  now  acknowledged  to 
be  laced  with  this  medical  term/^ 

A  further  innuendo  lies  behind  the  name  of  the  newly  founded  Order  of 
the  Quiver,  for  the  principal  duty  of  the  merry-making  Knights  was  to  vow 
subservience  to  their  ladies,  paying  devoted  attention  to  their  seats  of 
nature  or  quivers.  The  bawdy  meaning  of  quiver  is  borne  out  by  one  of 
Greene's  "  conny-catching"  pamphlets  (  1 5  92)  in  which  a  whore's  quiver  is 
said  "to  be  open  to  every  arrow. "^^  The  vulva  image,  inspired  by  the  viol 
conceit,  was  no  doubt  backed  by  the  viol/ vial/phial  pun.'*^  Thomas 
Middleton,  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  affected  this  pun  in  his  dramatic 
works.  Primero,  the  bawd-gallant  in  Your  Five  Gallants  (c.  1605),  and  his 
courtesans  pretend  to  run  a  music  school,  whose  scholars  meet  "some- 
times in  every  comer  of  the  house,  with  their  viols  between  their  legs,  and 
play  the  sweetest  strokes."^^  Onesiphorus  Hoard,  in.4  Trick  To  Catch  the 
Old  One  (1605),  informs  his  friend  Limber  that  his  nubile  niece  "now 
remains  in  London ...  to  learn  fashions,  practise  music;  the  voice  between 
her  lips,  and  the  viol  between  her  legs;  she'll  be  fit  for  a  consort  very 
speedily."** 

It  stands  to  reason  that  Sir  Toby's  ironical  commendation  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek  as  a  gambist  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  topical  viol  conceit. 
It  makes  sense  only  if  seen  as  a  further  instance  of  the  conceit  that  Davies, 
Marston,  Guilpin,  and  Jonson  had  popularized  by  1599  and  that  Middleton 
and  others  were  to  follow  in  their  works. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  first  recorded  performance  of  Twelfth  Night  took 
place  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  Candlemas  Night  (2  February  1602),  it  is 
justifiable  to  suspect  that  Sir  Toby  in  passing  off  his  hanger-on  as  a  gambist 
is  just  playing  up  to  the  Templars,  the  law-students  and  their  Readers, 
entertaining  them  with  a  standingjoke  of  their  own.  The  audience  watching 
this  grand  finale  of  the  Christmas  festivities  is  likely  to  have  associated  the 
topical  term  with  the  satirical  lines  of  either  Davies,  Marston,  or  Guilpin. 
Thus  the  meaning  of  Sir  Toby's  commendation  of  Sir  Andrew  as  a  gambist 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  couplet 

The  viol  de  gambo  is  his  best  content. 
For  twixt  his  legs  he  holds  his  instrument 

Sir  Toby,  then,  affects  the  viol  da  gamba  conceit  in  order  to  poke  fun  at  Sir 
Andrew's  sexual  inadequacy. ''^  The  sexualized  musical  metaphor  con- 
jures up  the  picture  of  Sir  Andrew  fondling  and  fingering,  instead  of  a 
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woman,  a  stringed  instrument  indecently  placed  in  a  straddling  posture 
between  his  spindly  thighs. ^° 
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Pratique  de  la  citation  dans  les  Essais  de 
Montaigne* 


ANDRE  BERTHIAUME 


Je  "recite"  l'homme,  je  le  raconte,  nous  dit  Montaigne  au  début  de  l'essai 
"Du  repentir"  (III,  II,  782b).*  Je  récite  l'homme  et  je  cite  les  Anciens, 
aurait- il  pu  ajouter.  Dans  sa  mémorable  étude,^  Hugo  Friedrich  commente 
ainsi  l'attitude  de  Montaigne  à  l'égard  des  Anciens  :  "Il  ne  les  lit  pas  pour 
leur  obéir,  mais  pour  y  trouver  des  incitations."  In-citations,  le  mot  est  on 
ne  peut  plus  approprié.  Toutefois  Friedrich  dénie  aux  citations  leur 
caractère  nécessaire  :  elles  représentent  "des  à-côtés,  des  rencontres 
heureuses  mais  nullement  indispensables."  Faut- il  croire  à  une  sorte 
d'arbitraire  de  la  citation?  Pour  le  critique  allemand,  l'héritage  antique  est 
un  simple  "auxiliaire"  dans  la  recherche  de  la  vérité. 

Friedrich  affirme  aussi  que  "la  recherche  des  sources  est  une  entreprise 
désespérée"  ;  en  effet,  Montaigne  cite  souvent  de  la  seconde  main  quand  ce 
n'est  pas  de  la  troisième! 

On  trouve  dans  les  Essais,  écrivait  déjà  Pierre  Villey,  des  emprunts  probables 
à  Rhodigin,  à  Crinito,  à  Messie,  à  Breslay,  à  Du  Verdier,  à  La  Primaudaye,  à 
Guevara.  Disons  seulement  des  emprunts  probables,  parce  que  tous  ces 
auteurs  se  copient  si  servilement  les  uns  les  autres  qu'il  est  toujours  hasardeux 
de  prétendre  tenir  la  source  véritable  que  Montaigne  avait  en  main.' 

Sans  remettre  en  cause  la  légitimité  d'une  recherche  des  sources,  il  sied 
certainement  d'examiner  le  produit  fini,  la  "structure  de  surface,"  le 
résultat  final  d'un  text  disparate.  La  réflexion  contemporaine  sur  la 
rhétorique,  l'intertextualité  et  l'essai  incite  à  travailler  dans  cette  direction, 
à  avancer  quelques  hypothèses  pour  une  lecture  de  la  citation  dans  les 
Essais, 

Jean- Yves  Pouilloux  note,  tout  comme  Michel  Butor  du  reste,  que 
Montaigne,  par  son  manque  de  respect  pour  la  référence  et  la  lettre  de  la 
citation,  son  contexte  original,  son  "naturel  usage,"  pour  parler  comme 
l'essayiste  (III,  XII,  1034c),  s'écarte  du  "code  contemporain  en  la 
matière."  Une  des  raisons  serait  que  Montaigne,  vu  ses  prétentions 

*  Cet  article  est  une  version  révisée  et  augmentée  d'une  communication  faite  dans  le  cadre  d'une 
réunion  de  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Etudes  de  la  Renaissance  à  l'Université  de  Colombie 
Britannique,  le  30  mai  1983. 
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nobiliaires,  ''ne  saurait  c/Yer  à  la  manière  pédantesque."  Dans  les  Essais, 
les  citations  sont  subordonnées  au  procès  d'écriture:  "le  but  n'est  assurément 
pas  d'étudier  ni  de  connaître  un  texte  ancien,  mais  d'écrire  soi-même.'"* 

Hésitations,  contradictions,écarts  entre  discours  et  pratique,  ''troubles 
de  mémoire"  amènent  Antoine  Compagnon  à  situer  les  Essais  dans  un 
"régime  intérimaire  d'écriture,"  entre  le  commentaire  médiéval  et  la 
critique  classique,  suivant  les  catégories  de  Michel  Foucault  :  \qs  Essais, 
oeuvre  intermédiaire,  transitoire,  mettent  en  scène  un  je  instable,  fuyant, 
"présent/absent"  ;  la  position  "éminemment  ambiguë"  de  Montaigne  donne 
à  croire  qu'il  n'y  a  "pas  de  différence  essentielle  entre  l'allégation,  l'emprunt 
et  le  reste. "^  Je  suis  nulle  part  et  partout,  reste  un  discours. 

On  devine  l'importance  du  phénomène  de  la  citation  dans  les  Essais, 
"un  livre  de  citations  s'il  en  futjamais,"  suivant  l'expression  de  Pouilloux.^ 
Je  me  propose  donc,  à  partir  d'un  corpus  limité  à  quelques  essais  d'époques 
différentes,  d'étudier  le  fonctionnement  de  la  citation  montaignienne,  ce 
qu'on  pourrait  appeler  les  modalités  formelles  de  la  "désinvolture,"  c'est-à- 
dire  les  codes  linguistiques  en  cause,  les  modes  d'intégration  du  fragment 
importé,  les  formes  rhétoriques  et  les  fonctions  discursives  qui  dominent. 

*  *  * 

Mais  avant  d'aller  plus  loin,  revenons  aux  Essais  pour  voir  brièvement  ce 
que  Montaigne  lui-même  pense  de  ses  propres  citations  :  "Je  m'en  vay 
escomiflant  par  cy  par  là  des  livres  les  sentences  qui  me  plaisent ..."  (I, 
XXV,  135c).  L'accent  est  mis  sur  le  plaisir  et  les  hasards  de  la  lecture. 

Sauf  au  début  du  chapitre  "Des  livres,"  les  déclarations  de  Montaigne 
sur  son  emploi  de  la  citation  sont  à  peu  près  constantes.  Contre  tout 
pédantisme,  Montaigne  plaide  pour  une  culture  authentique.  Contre 
l'érudition  ostentatoire,  la  "parade"  (136c,  151c),  les  "pastissages  de 
Heux  communs"  (III,  XII,  1033c),  contre  la  vénération  aveugle  de  toute 
autorité,  Montaigne  souligne  l'importance  d'une  culture  digérée.  L'image 
de  la  culture  associée  à  la  nourriture  revient  d'ailleurs  à  maintes  reprises - 
pas  moins  de  vingt-cinq  fois  dans  l'essai  sur  l'éducation.  Voici  un  exemple 
qui  adopte  un  tour  quelque  peu  bibhque  :  "Que  nous  sert-il  d' avoir  la  panse 
pleine  de  viande,  si  elle  ne  se  digère?  si  elle  ne  se  trans-forme  en  nous?  si 
elle  ne  nous  augmente  et  fortifie?"  (136a  ;  voir  aussi  150c). 

Au  début  de  l'essai  "Des  livres"  (II,  X),  alors  que  l'objet  des  Essais  se 
déplace  quelque  peu,  allant  des  "matières"  à  la  "manière"  etdes"choses" 
à  soi,  Montaigne  acuse  sa  faiblesse  en  face  des  "grands  credits"  (388c). 
Mais  l'édition  de  1595  corrige  signifie ativement  cet  acte  d'humilité  en 
précisant  que  "l'invention  . .  .  vient  toujours"  de  l'auteur  (1536,  n.  6).  Il 
précise  aussi  qu'il  attache  les  propos  des  autres  "non  à  [sa]  teste,  mais  à 
[sa]  suite  .  .  .  (1536,  n.  7).  En  fin  de  compte,  Montaine  refuse  d'admirer 
aveuglément,  en  faisant  taire  son  esprit  critique. 
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Qui  plus  est,  il  proclame  que  son  dessein  est  de  ne  "faire  montre  que  du 
mien,  et  de  ce  qui  est  mien  par  nature"  (  1 033b).  Pour  affirmer  son  autonomie, 
il  affirme  qu'il  ne  craint  pas  de  transformer  les  fragments  empruntés  pour  se 
les  approprier  (150a),  les  éborgner  (1667,  n.  2),  les  déformer  "à  nouveau 
service"  (  1 034c).  La  citation  est  sciemment  manipulée,  maltraitée,  violentée  : 
"Je  tors  bien  plus  volontiers  une  bonne  sentence  pour  la  coudre  sur  moy,  que 
je  ne  tors  mon  fil  pour  l'aller  quérir"  (I,  XXVI,  171c).  Quitte  à  oublier  le 
contexte,  les  sources  de  ses  citations,  "d'où  il  les  tient"  (150a),  ou  le  nom 
de  l'auteur!  (1535,  n.  5)  Pour  rendre  les  emprunts  "moins  purement 
estrangers,"  Montaigne  déclare  qu'il  préfère  "l'honneur  de  l'invention  à 
l'honneur  de  l'allégation"  (1034c). 

*** 

Jean  Terrasse  définit  l'argumentation  comme  un  "enchaînement  de  preuves 
rhétoriques  devant  donner  l'impression  de  la  vraisemblance."^  La  citation 
peut  certainement  être  considérée  comme  l'une  de  ces  preuves.  Conmie 
l'écrit  Bruno  Gelas,  le  citateur  exige  une  "proclamation  de  foi  du  Des- 
tinataire."^ Or,  lorsque  Montaigne  s'adresse  à  son  lecteur  au  début  de  son 
premier  livre,  quelle  est  sa  toute  première  phrase?  "C'est  icy  un  livre  de 
bonne  foy,  lecteur"  (9a).  Montaigne  crée  donc  d'entrée  de  jeu  une  situation 
de  discours  particulière,  qui  met  l'accent  sur  la  bonne  foi,  "le  croire."^  La 
citation,  que  Bernard  Beugnot  définit  comme  le  "signe  textuel  de  la 
memoria,'' ^^  jouQ  évidemment  un  rôle  important  dans  la  stratégie  mon- 
taignienne  de  persuasion.  Même  si  l'essayiste  prétend  bouder  les  "beautez 
empruntées"  pour  revendiquer  une  "façon  simple,  naturelle  et  ordinaire" 
(9  a)  de  communiquer. 

Selon  Pierre  Bonnet,  les  Essais  de  Montaigne  contiennent  1,328 
citations  :  315  dans  l'édition  de  1580,  16  dans  celle  de  1582,  543  dans 
celle  de  1 5  88  et  454  dans  les  marges  de  l'exemplaire  de  Bordeaux.  * ^  A  quel 
moment  le  quantitatif  devient-il  significatif  à  l'époque  des  compilations, 
des  recueils  d'apophtegmes  et  des  centons?  Ce  que  l'on  peut  dire  en  tout 
premier  lieu  et  souligner,  c'est  que  la  citation  est  une  constante  dans  les 
Essais.  Pendant  ses  vingt  années  d'écriture,  Montaigne  ne  pourra  y 
renoncer.  "Certes  j'ay  donné  à  l'opinion  publique  que  ces  parements 
empruntez  m'accompaignent"  (III,  XII,  1033b).  Façon  de  souligner 
l'importance  du  destinataire,  de  cette  "faveur  du  monde"  que  VAvis  au 
lecteur  semblait  pourtant  rejeter.  Compagnon  voit  dans  cette  fidélité 
historique,  textuelle,  "une  compulsion  inébranlable  de  citation."^^  Il 
n'existe  pas  d'essai,  si  court  soit-il,  qui  n'en  comporte  une.  Dans  la 
dernière  version  du  dernier  essai  qu'ait  écrit  Montaigne,  "De  l'expérience" 
(56  pages),  j'ai  relevé  pas  moins  de  quatorze  additions  latines.  Rappelons 
enfin  que  l'oeuvre  de  Montaigne  se  termine  par  quatre  vers  empruntés  à 
Horace  (III,  XIII,  1097b).  La  citation  est  donc  un  élément  permanent 
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dont  il  importe  de  tenir  compte  si  l'on  veut  caractériser  le  type  d'écriture 
pratiquée  par  Montaigne. 

Il  y  a  plusieurs  degrés  d'intertextualité  dans  les  Essais,  de  la  simple 
réminiscence  à  l'emprunt  littéral  en  passant  par  la  copie  et  l'allégation  en 
style  indirect.*^  Bruno  Gelas  appelle  citation  "ce  qui  se  manifeste,  s'isole 
Qtse  marque  conmie  tel  dans  un  texte."*^  Un  premier  problème  apparaît 
pourtant  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  retracer  dans  un  texte  du  XVIe  siècle  le  "code 
citationnel."*^  Une  certaine  adaptation  s'impose  car  nous  sommes  bien, 
pour  reprendre  et  prolonger  Compagnon,  dans  "un  régime  intérimaire 
d'écriture"  ...  et  de  typographie.  L'italique  et  la  mise  en  exergue  étaient 
des  procédés  typographiques  courants  pour  la  citation  latine  mais,  à 
l'époque  de  la  publication  dts Essais,  les  guillemets  n'existaient  pas  pour 
signaler  les  frontières  du  discours  de  l'Autre.  Ce  qui  fait  que  pour  l'allégation 
française,  il  nous  faut  tenir  compte  d'un  élément  discursif  comme  l'énoncé 
introducteur,  qu'il  soit  antéposé,  en  incise  ou  postposé. ^^  Autrement,  nous 
nous  condamnons  à  ignorer  à  peu  près  totalement  la  citation  française. 
C'est  ainsi  que  Pierre  Bonnet  n'a  repéré  que  19  citations  françaises  dans 
l'ensemble  dts  Essais}'' 

Pour  désigner  son  activité  de  citateur,  Montaigne  utilise  les  mots 
allégation  et  emprunt,  qu'Antoine  Compagnon  distingue  ainsi  : 

L'allégation  est  la  forme  immédiatement  antérieure  de  la  citation  [ . . .  ]  au  lieu 
d'être  mot  à  mot,  l'allégation  se  présente  dans  les  Essais  comme  une  paraphrase 
en  français  du  texte  grec  ou  latin.  Malgré  ce  double  déplacement,  c'est  bien 
une  allégation,  car  elle  s'accompagne  toujours  du  nom  propre  de  l'auteur  cité 
[ . . .  ]  L'emprunt,  lui,  est  une  phrase  latine,  un  vers  (le  vers  est  plus  volontiers 
cité,  la  prose  paraphrasée)  inséré  sans  transition,  et  sans  nom  d'auteur.^' 

Il  me  paraît  important  d'examiner  conjointement  dans  les  Essais  les 
allégations  et  les  emprunts  que  l'on  peut  considérer  comme  les  deux  faces 
les  plus  marquantes  de  la  pratique  citationnelle  de  Montaigne.  Dans  une 
perspective  rhétorique,  considérer  uniquement  les  citations  latines  conduit 
à  ignorer,  comme  nous  le  verrons,  certains  mouvements  significatifs. 

Compagnon  note  avec  raison  que  l'allégation  française  se  voit  surtout 
dans  l'édition  de  1580  alors  que  l'emprunt  latin  paraît  surtout  dans  les 
éditions  postérieures.^'  Dans  ses  huit  premiers  essais  (II  à  IX  du  premier 
livre),  Montaigne  cite  1 3  fois  en  français,  5  fois  en  latin  et  2  fois  en  italien. 
Nette  avance  du  français.  Curieux  changement  par  la  suite,  car  on  aurait 
pu  penser  que  Montaigne  se  serait  éloigné  du  latin  au  fur  et  à  mesure  que 
progressait  son  oeuvre  en  français.  Ce  n'est  pas  le  cas.  Son  oeuvre 
demande  plus  d'effort  de  traduction,  plus  de  bilinguisme  à  la  fin  qu'au 
début.  Les  tableaux  suivants  montrent  dans  quatre  essais  un  net  renver- 
sement quant  au  nombre  des  citations  : 
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1,14 


11,1 


111,4 


111,8 


Fr. 

Lat. 

a 

13 

5 

b 

2 

3 

c 

3 

15 

Fr. 

Lat. 

a 

8 

6 

b 

0 

2 

c 

1 

5 

Fr. 

î,at 

b 

1 

9 

c 

8 

3 

Fr. 

Lat. 

b 

10 

11 

c 

6 

10 

Et  si  nous  comparons  les  20  premières  citations  des  Essais  avec  les  20 
dernières,  nous  obtenons  les  résultats  suivants  : 


P.  16  à  39a 

P.  1076  à  1096c 

13cit.fr. 

5  cit.  fr. 

5  cit.  lat. 

15  cit.  lat. 

2  cit.  ital. 

On  voit  que  chaque  ensemble  tend  vers  un  certain  équilibre.  Faut-il  voir 
dans  ces  effets  de  symétrie  un  indice  que  même  les  citations  participent  à 
ces  jeux  architecturaux  que  Michel  Butor  et  Daniel  Martin  ont  cru  déceler 
dans  les  Essais?^^ 

Mais  approfondissons  notre  description  de  la  citation  montaignienne. 
La  plupart  du  temps,  la  citation  latine  est  un  vers  juxtaposé,  syntaxiquement 
autonome,  à  plus  forte  raison  quand  il  s'agit  d'une  addition,  ce  qui  est 
souvent  le  cas.  Le  vers  latin,  sans  référence,  est  mis  en  évidence  par 
l'emploi  de  l'italique  et  la  mise  en  exergue  dans  un  texte  sans  paragraphe, 
sans  guillemets,  qui  fait  bloc  :  plus  qu'ailleurs  la  citation  latine  ''se  donne  à 
voir  autant  qu'à  lire."^^ 

La  citation  française  est  généralement  accompagnée  du  nom  d'auteur, 
conmie  l'a  noté  Compagnon.  Elle  est  souvent  vérité  générale  ou  réphque 
dans  une  anecdote  ;  elle  est  introduite  par  un  énoncé  comme  "X  dit  que"  ou 
par  une  incise  comme  "dit  X"  ou  "comme  dit  X."  La  citation  française, 
avec  l'emploi  du  style  indirect  et  l'absence  de  guillemets,  s'intègre  aisément 
au  discours  en  langue  vulgaire. 

Donc,  pour  ce  qui  est  de  l'ensemble  ÙQ^Essais,  l'activité  citationnelle  de 
Montaigne  évolue  de  l'allégation  à  l'emprunt,  du  français  au  latin.  Du 
romain  à  l'italique,  d'une  langue  que  Montaigne  voulait  proche  de  l'oral  à 
l'écrit.  L'essayiste  passe  du  discours  indirect  avec  nom  d'auteur  au 
discours  direct  anonyme.  On  peut  parler  d'un  mouvement  général  qui  va  de 
l'intégration  à  la  séparation.  Avec  le  latin,  il  y  a  même  distinction  visuelle, 
"séparation  nette,"  dirait  Montaigne. 


*  *  « 
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En  fait,  quahd  on  regarde  de  plus  près  les  premiers  essais,  on  note  une  forte 
intégration  de  la  citation,  non  seulement  française  mais  aussi  latine,  dans  le 
corps  du  discours.  La  présence  de  la  citation  est  forcément  plus  marquée 
dans  un  essai  de  quelques  pages  que  dans  les  chapitres  plus  amples.  L^ 
citation  y  joue  d'ailleurs  un  rôle  plus  actif.  Les  vingt  premières  citations 
utilisées  par  Montaigne  sont  remarquablement  bien  intégrées,  syntaxique- 
ment  et  sémantiquement.  Elles  font  vraiment  partie  du  mouvement,  de  la 
dynamique  de  l'essai  court,  constitué  le  plus  souvent  comme  un  jeu 
d'anecdotes  et  de  citations. 

Ainsi  la  narration  d'une  anecdote  se  termine  avec  une  citation  d'Ovide 
exprimant  la  douleur  d'une  mère  ayant  perdu  tous  ses  enfants  (I,  II, 
16a): 

Diriguisse  malis 
("et  elle  fut  pétrifiée  de  douleur") 

Cette  citation  clôt  d'ailleurs  le  premier  mouvement  de  l'essai  "De  la 
tristesse."  Autre  bel  exemple  d'intégration  syntaxique,  ces  deux  vers 
d'Horace  qui  ajoutent  un  élément  comparatif  (I,  VIII,  34a)  : 

Et  n'est  folie  ny  rêverie,  qu'ils  [les  esprits]  ne  produisent  en  cette  agitation, 
velut  aegri  somnia,  vanae 
Finguntur  species. 
(Comme  des  songes  de  malades 
Se  forgent  de  vaines  chimères) 

En  fait,  dès  les  premiers  essais,  tous  les  éléments  d'une  rhétorique  de  la 
citation  sont  en  place.  Les  principales  fonctions  sont  représentées  : 
génératrice,  critique,  rhétorique.  Point  de  départ  ou  point  d'arrivée, 
encadrant  en  quelque  sorte  le  discours,  le  faisant  bifurquer  à  l'occasion,  la 
citation  participe  étroitement  à  la  structuration  de  l'essai.  En  exprimant 
parfois  son  approbation  ou  sa  désapprobation,  Montaigne  attribue  également 
à  la  citation  une  fonction  critique.  Par  ailleurs,  la  fonction  rhétorique 
s'affirme  déjà  par  l'emploi  d'une  "belle  sentence"  ou  d'une  comparaison 
horatienne.  Toutes  les  caractéristiques  d'un  système  citationnel  sont  déjà 
présentes.  Elles  ne  varieront  guère. 

Prenons  l'essai  I,  XIV  ("Que  le  goust  des  biens  . .  .  ")  qui  compte  40 
citations  en  1 9  pages.  On  remarque  que  les  citations  latines  sont  fort  bien 
intégrées  dans  l'argumentation.  Dans  l'exemple  suivant  (63a),  Catulle 
fournit  un  syntagme  approprié  : 

Et  combien  de  marchans  commencent  leur  trafique  par  la  vente  de  leur 
metairei,  qu'ils  envoyent  aux  Indes 
Tot  per  impotentia  fréta! 
(Parmi  tant  de  flots  déchaînés!) 
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En  revanche,  dans  deux  essais  du  troisième  livre  que  j'ai  décortiqués 
(III,  IV  ;  III,  VIII)  ainsi  que  dans  les  vingt  dernières  citations  des  Essais 
apparaît  l'autonomie  syntaxique  de  la  citation  latine  qui  est  la  plupart  du 
temps  juxtaposée.  Par  ailleurs,  le  lien  sémantique  reste  toujours  fort, 
marquant  même  une  certaine  redondance.  La  juxtaposition  est  d'autant 
plus  motivée  qu'il  s'agit  souvent  d'additions  ornementales,  alors  que  le 
discours  est  déjà  constitué. 

Voici,  juxtaposée  et  empruntée  à  L'Enéide,  une  maxime  de  trois  mots 
sur  le  rôle  de  la  fortune  (III,  VIII,  912B)  : 

La  plus  part  des  choses  du  monde  se  font  par  elles  mesmes. 
Fata  viam  inveniunt. 
("Les  destins  trouvent  leur  route.") 

Plus  bas,  à  la  même  page  : 

Ma  consultation  esbauche  un  peu  la  matière,  et  la  considère  legierement  par 
ses  premiers  visages  ;  le  fort  et  principal  de  la  besongne,  j'ay  accoustumé  de  le 
resigner  au  ciel  : 

Permitte  divis  caetera 
("Laisse  le  reste  aux  dieux!") 

Encore  une  juxtaposition  redondante  avec  impératif  :  mais,  au  fait,  dans 
cette  ode  d'Horace,  qui  parle  à  qui? 

Quant  à  la  citation  française,  elle  est  le  plus  souvent  coordonnée  avec 
des  "car,"  des  "et,"  comme  dans  l'exemple  suivant  (III,  VIII,  913b)  : 

Il  est  advenu  aux  femmes,  aux  enfans  et  aux  insensez,  de  commander  des 
grands  estats,  à  l'esgal  des  plus  suffisans  Princes,  (c)  Et  y  rencontrent,  diet 
Thucydides,  plus  ordinairement  les  grossiers  que  les  subtils. 

Si  l'on  considère  encore  une  fois  l'ensemble  des  Essais,  il  semble  bien  qu'il 
y  ait  mouvement  général  allant  de  l'intégration  linguistique  et  syntaxique 
de  la  citation  à  son  isolement,  marqué,  "visualisé"  par  l'italique  et  la  mise 
en  exergue.  Lorsque  la  citation  est  intégrée  en  français,  l'accent  porte  sur  la 
signature,  comme  le  dit  Compagnon,  sur  le  "nom  de  l'ouvrier,"  comme 
dirait  Montaigne,  avec  l'énoncé  récurrent  "X  dit  que." 

♦  «  * 

Montaigne,  on  le  sait,  est  un  virtuose  de  la  citation.  La  paraphrase  en 
français  et  le  simple  découpage  d'un  énoncé  sont  déjà  des  manipulations 
qui  expliquent  certains  brouillages  sémantiques.  Mais  Montaigne  pousse 
plus  loin  le  vertige  de  la  citation  par  d'autres  procédés  comme  le  collage, 
l'accumulation,  l'absence  de  références,  de  contexte  ou  d'antécédents. 
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Toutes  opérations  qui  indiquent  déjà  une  intention  critique. 

Montaigne  traite  -  et  maltraite  -  la  citation  latine  ou  française  de 
maintes  façons.  Ainsi  il  cite  beaucoup  mais  jamais  longuement.  La 
brièveté  est  déjà  un  choix  rhétorique.  La  première  violence  que  Montaigne 
fait  subir  à  la  citation,  c'est  son  découpage.  La  citation  est  le  plus  petit 
élément  fragmenté,  une  sorte  de  microcosme,  dans  un  essai  qui  se  développe 
par  courtes  séquences  juxtaposées.  Dès  1 602,  Etienne  Pasquier  respectera 
la  forme  fragmentaire  du  discours  de  Montaigne  en  y  prélevant  des  maximes, 
c'est-à-dire  des  phrases." 

La  citation  montaignienne,  qu'elle  soit  latine  ou  française,  varie  entre 
trois  mots  et  une  phrase  complète  (3  ou  4  lignes  ou  vers).  Une  ligne  ou  un 
vers  constitue  certainement  une  moyenne.  Et  ce  qui  frappe  ici  comme 
ailleurs,  c'est  la  liberté  de  l'emprunteur.  Le  découpage  ainsi  que  l'absence 
de  références  en  sont  déjà  une  preuve.  Dans  "De  la  diversion"  (II,  VIII), 
Montaigne  cite  14  fois  un  seul  vers  (sur  21  citations).  Sans  soute  peut-on 
parler  de  culture  assimilée  : 

nihil  senantibus  litteris  (904c) 
Fata  viam  inveniunt  (912b) 
Permitte  divis  caetera  (912b) 

La  citation  la  plus  longue  aurait  été  constituée  par  les  vingt-neuf  sonnets  de 
La  Boétie  que  Montaigne  a  finalement  retirés  (I,  XXIX,  194a). 

Observons  un  fait  qui  me  semble  d'importance:  la  brièveté  de  la 
citation  permet  de  rester  dans  le  cadre  formel  de  la  phrase.  Ce  sont  des 
phrases  extraites  de  leur  dispositio  d'origine  que  cite  Montaigne.  Celui-ci 
extrait  des  phrases  du  discours  ancien  (délibératif,  judiciaire,  dramatique, 
lyrique,  peu  importe  le  genre),  pour  les  enchâsser  dans  son  propre  discours. 
Par  ailleurs,  les  collages  de  citations  ne  manquent  pas.  Ainsi,  dans 
l'essai  "De  la  diversion"  (III,  IV),  Montaigne  rapproche  deux  vers 
d'auteurs  différents.  Perse  et  Lucrèce,  pour  construire  une  phrase  imperative 
sur  la  morale  sexuelle  (813b)  : 

Cum  morosa  vago  singultiet  inguine  vena  ... 
("Quand  ton  sexe  est  en  proie  à  un  désir  ardent . . .  ") 

Conjicito  humorem  collectum  in  corpora  quaeque 
("Au  premier  corps  venu  jettes-en  le  lourd  suc") 

La  plupart  du  temps  Montaigne  ne  prend  pas  la  peine  de  situer  les  citations 
dans  leur  contexte,  précaution  qui  aurait  certainement  eu  pour  effet  de 
doubler  le  volume  des  Essais.  Ce  procédé  qui  consiste  à  ignorer  le 
contexte-  ce  qu'Erasme  avait  déjà  reproché  aux  théologiens  "  -  va  de  pair 
avec  la  "désinvolture"  habituelle  à  l'égard  de  la  citation,  du  "mépris  pour 
les  marques  extérieures  de  l' érudition.  "^"^ 
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Ainsi,  toujours  dans  "De  la  diversion"  (812b),  après  avoir  affirmé  que 
"Nous  pensons  toujours  ailleurs"  pour  caractériser  l'homme  en  proie  à  ses 
imaginations,  prisonnier  du  passé  ou  de  l'avenir,  Montaigne  évoque 
diff'érentes  façons  de  se  détourner  du  présent-  dont  l'esprit  de  vengeance, 
ce  qui  l'amène  à  citer  quatre  vers  de  V Enéide  : 

Spew  equidem  mediis,  si  quid pia  numina  possunt. 

Supplicia  hausurum  scopulis,  et  nomine  Dido 

Saepe  vacaturum  . .  . 

Audiam,  et  haec  mânes  veniet  mihifama  sublimos. 

("S'il  est  quelque  pouvoir  aux  dieux  justes,  j'espère 

Que  parmi  ces  écueils  tu  subiras  ta  peine. 

En  invoquant  le  nom  répété  de  Didon  .  . . 

Je  l'entendrai  :  le  bruit  m'en  viendra  chez  les  mânes".) 

Montaigne  suppose  sans  doute  que  le  lecteur  connaît  assez  bien  l'oeuvre 
de  Virgile  pour  savoir  qui  parle  à  qui,  identifier  Xtje  et  le  tu.  La  citation 
exige  tout  de  même  du  lecteur  une  compétence  culturelle  certaine.  En  fait 
la  citation  apparaît  plutôt  comme  une  sorte  de  discours  absolu  de  la 
vengeance,  de  discours-type,  les  interlocuteurs  disparaissant  au  profit  du 
sens  qui  s'élargit  :  "Souvent,  note  Dupriez,  le  contexte  d'origine  restreint 
le  sens  tandis  que  la  citation,  dans  son  isolement,  le  dilate.  "^^ 

L'absence  de  contexte  -  mais  Montaigne  lui-même  l'avait- il  toujours? 
-  est  évidemment  plus  sensible  dans  le  cas  d'un  récit  ou  d'une  pièce  de 
théâtre  avec  personnages.  Encore  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  nécessaire  de  savoir  que 
c'est  Ariane  qui  parle  à  Thésée  dans  une  citation  antérieure  (Morsque 
minus  . . .  ).  La  vérité  générale  nous  dispense  d'un  effort  de  contextual- 
isation.  Même  chose  lorsque  Montaigne  jouxte  ensemble  un  certain 
nombre  de  citations  dans  une  perspective  critique. 

Au  début  de  "De  l'art  de  conférer"  (III,  VIII,  899b),  l'essayiste  fait  état 
de  son  peu  de  goût  pour  le  didactisme  moral  puis  il  cite  les  Satires 
d'Horace  : 

Quodpetiit,  spemit  ;  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit  ; 

Aestuat,  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  toto. 
(Il  veut^et  ne  veut  plus,  veut  ce  qu'il  méprisa. 

Flotte,  et  tout  dans  sa  vie  est  contradiction.) 

Montaigne  cite  encore  une  fois  dans  l'absolu,  hors-contexte  :  nous  ignorons 
qui  parle  à  qui,  quelles  sont  les  circonstances  spatio-temporelles  de  la 
situation.  La  citation  acquiert  ce  que  Dupriez  appelle  un  "sens  plénier 
(plus  étendu). "^^  Si  les  citations  latines  sont  des  fragments  anonymes  de  la 
Culture  antique,  sans  doute  conviendrait- il  ici  de  parler  d'éléments  d'un 
code  psychologique,  moral,  humaniste  ou  idéologique:  Friedrich  parle 
d'un  "savoir  purement  scolaire."" 
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Qui  parle  à  qui?  La  question  du  contexte  implique  celle  des  antécédents 
aux  pronomsy^  ettu.Permitte  divis  caetera  ("Laisse  le  reste  aux  dieux!") 
(III,  VIII,  912b).  On  peut  dire  que  les  pronoms,  dans  une  citation  hors- 
contexte,  acquièrent  un  statut  "impersonnel":  on  ignore  l'identité  des 
acteurs.  Témoin,  dans  "De  l'inconstance  de  nos  actions"  (II,  I,  316a), 
cette  citation  empruntée  aux  Epi  très  d'Horace  : 

Nonne  nides  Albi  ut  male  vivat  Jïlius,  utque 

Barrus  inops?  magnum  documentum,  ne  patriem  rem 

Perdere  quis  velit. 

(Ne  vois-tu  pas  comment  le  fils  d'Albius  vit  mal. 

Comme  Barrus  est  pauvre?  Exemple  à  retenir 

Pour  les  dissipateurs  . . .  ) 

Qui  parle  à  qui?  Montaigne  lui-même  fournit  une  réponse  à  la  question 
de  l'antécédent  avec  l'addition  suivante  de  Cicéron  (320a)  qui  s'intègre 
dans  le  passage  en  multipliant  les  allitérations  en  v  : 

Voylà  pourquoy,  pour  juger  d'un  homme,  il  faut 
suivre  longuement  et  curieusement  sa  trace  ;  si 
la  constance  ne  s'y  maintient  de  son  seul  fon- 
dement, (c)  "cw/  vivendivia  considerata  atque 
provisa  est''  ("Qui  a  choisi  après  méditation  et 
examen  la  route  qu'il  veut  suivre.") 

L'antécédent  est  ici  "un  homme"  ("pour  juger  d'un  homme").  Mais  ne 
pourrait-on  pas  dire  que  l'antécédent  à  toutes  les  citations  hors-contexte 
qui  contiennent  des  pronoms  personnels  est  l' Homme? ^^  L'antécédent  est 
alors  absent/présent.  Et  les  citations  sont  des  morceaux  discursifs  qui  il- 
lustrent les  multiples  facettes  de  l'Homme,  de  la  nature  humaine,  le  sujet 
central  des  Essais. 

En  fait,  la  citation  est  la  partie  la  plus  évidente  d'une  intertextualité 
souterraine  mais  omniprésente,  proliférante,  transmise  par  les  compilateurs 
du  temps.  Mais  quelles  sont  les  principales  fonctions  de  la  citation  dans  les 
Essaisi  En  nous  aidant  des  distinctions  faites  par  Bernard  Beugnot,  nous 
pouvons  en  retenir  quatre  :  les  deux  premières  opérant  sur  un  plan  historique 
(diachronique),  les  deux  autres  se  trouvant  davantage  engagées  dans  le 
fonctionnement  textuel  (synchronique). 

-  D'abord  une  fonction  d'autorité,  toujours  présente  dans  la  citation, 
comme  on  l'a  souvent  souligné.  Malgré  son  regard  parfois  critique, 
Montaigne  sera  toujours  fidèle  à  la  citation  des  Anciens,  trace  d'une 
filiation  culturelle,  sorte  de  chuchotement  continu,  de  trame  sonore. 
"Mais  n'est-ce  pas,  demande-t-il  pertinemment,  que  nous  cherchons 
plus  l'honneur  de  l'allégation  que  la  vérité  du  discours?"  (III,  XIII, 
1059b). 
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-  Fonction  critique.  Par  exemple,  Montaigne  oppose  une  citation  à  une 
autre,  les  fait  en  quelque  sorte  dialoguer,  se  contredire  même.  "  J'aimerois 
mieux,  dit-il,  m' entendre  bien  en  moy  qu'en  Ciceron"  (II,  VII,  363b). 

-  Fonction  organisatrice,  structurante,  déclenchante.  Ainsi  des  sentences 
fournissent  un  thème  général  à  commenter,  à  gloser  suivant  la  tradition 
pédagogique  et  humaniste.  Ici  que  l'on  se  rappelle  l'essai  "Sur  des  vers 
de  Virgile"  (III,  V)  où  deux  citations  (de  Virgile  et  de  Lucrèce)  jouent  le 
rôle  de  charnières  "cardinales"  en  stimulant  la  réflexion  en  deux  points 
stratégiques  de  ce  long  essai  de  58  pages. 

-  Fonction  rhétorique,  esthétique,  où  l'accent  est  "mis  sur  le  message 
pour  son  propre  compte,"  pour  reprendre  l'expression  fameuse  de 
Jakobson.  -'  Ainsi  il  arrive  fréquemment  que  l'apostille  latine  des  éditions 
tardives  donne  une  couleur  poétique  à  un  passage. 

Car,  comme  disoit  Cleantes.  tout  ainsi  que  la  voix,  contrainte  dans  l'étroit 
canal  d'une  trompette,  sort  plus  aiguë  et  plus  forte,  ainsi  me  semble  il  que  la 
sentence,  pressée  aux  pieds  nombreux  de  la  poésie,  s'eslance  bien  plus  brusque- 
ment et  me  fiert  d'une  plus  vive  secousse.  (I,  XXVI,  144a) 

Si  l'on  considère  les  vingt  premières  citations  dont  les  thèmes  dominants 
sont  la  douleur,  la  mort,  le  courage,  la  guerre,  on  remarque  l'importance 
des  poètes  :  Ovide,  Pétrarque,  Catulle,  Virgile,  Horace,  lesquels,  comme 
par  hasard,  seront  les  plus  cités  dans  l'ensemble  des  Essais.^^ 

Assumant  ces  différentes  fonctions,  la  citation  se  trouve  aussi  bien  à 
l'origine  du  discours  de  Montaigne  -  elle  lui  donne  son  premier  élan -qu'à 
son  point  d'arrivée  où  la  poésie  est  souvent  à  l'honneur.  La  citation  boucle 
en  quelque  sorte  un  essai  déjà  profondément  marqué  dans  sadispositio  par 
une  structure  circulaire. 

On  sait  que  Montaigne  avait  fait  peindre  une  cinquantaine  de  sentences  sur 
les  travées  de  sa ''librairie,"  le  tiers  provenant  de  La  5/Z?/^.-'^  On  ne  s'étonnera 
donc  pas  que  la  figure  la  plus  fréquente  dans  les  citations  soit  justement  la 
maxime.  On  a  d'ailleurs  davantage  parlé  des  sentences  que  Montaigne 
inventait  que  de  celles  qu'il  empruntait.  Pourtant,  il  n'est  pas  inutile  d'en 
relever  quelques-unes  pour  en  étudier  les  principales  caractéristiques. 

Ainsi,  dans  "De  l'oisiveté"  (I ,  VIII,  34b),  on  trouve  cette  épigramme  de 
Martial  : 


Quisquis  ubique  habitat,  Maxime,  nusquam  habitat. 
("C'est  nulle  part  qu'être  partout,  Maxime.") 


Maxime  concise,  binaire,  symétrique,  avec  l'antithèse  ubique/nusquam, 
la  répétition  oratoire  du  verbe  habitat.  Montaigne  l'avait  déjà  traduite  en  a 
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("car,  comme  on  diet,  c'est  n'estre  en  aucun  lieu,  que  d'estre  par  tout"),  ce 
qui  crée  un  effet  de  redondance.  Seule  manque  dans  la  traduction  de 
Montaigne  l'apostrophe  à  Maximus. 

Le  début  de  l'essai  "Que  le  goust  des  biens"  reprend  une  vérité  générale 
du  Manuel  d'Epictète  que  Montaigne  avait  fait  peindre  au  plafond  de  sa 
librairie:  "Les  hommes  (dit  une  sentence  Grecque  ancienne)  sont  tour- 
mentez par  les  opinions  qu'ils  ont  des  choses,  non  par  les  choses  mesmes" 
(I,  XIV,  49a).  On  trouve  dans  cette  sentence  le  procédé  dudistinguo  dont 
on  sait  l'importance  pour  Montaigne  puisqu'il  deviendra  "le  plus  universel 
membre  de  [sa]  logique"  (II,  I,  319c). 

Ainsi  dans  un  passage  où  Montaigne  pose  des  questions  quant  à  la 
douleur  qui  serait  inhérente  à  toute  action  courageuse,  la  réponse  vient 
sous  la  forme  d'une  affirmation  concise  et  lapidaire  de  Sénèque  : 

avida  est periculi  virtus 

("La  vaillance  est  avide  de  danger") 

Sénèque,  dont  on  a  souvent  dit  l'influence  sur  le  style  "vigoureux"  de 
Montaigne,  fournit  évidemment  un  bon  nombre  de  propositions  générales 
comme  celle-ci.  On  remarquera  que  la  traduction  française  a  réussi  à 
sauvegarder  l'allitération  avida /virtus  avec  les  termes  vaillance/ avide. 

Au  début  du  livre  II,  traitant  du  thème  de  l'inconstance,  c'est  encore 
Sénèque  qui  est  mis  à  contribution  :  "Nous  flottons  entre  divers  avis  ;  nous 
ne  voulons  rien  librement,  rien  absolument,  rien  constamment"  (II,  I, 
3 1 7c).  Ce  jugement  catégorique  que  Montaigne  reprend  à  son  compte  sans 
le  dire,  où  tous  les  mots  ont  entre  une  et  trois  syllabes,  présente  plusieurs 
caractéristiques  formelles:  triplication  du  lexeme  "rien,"  duplication 
anaphorique  de  "nous,"  homéotéleutes  avec  trois  mots  de  trois  syllabes  en 
-ment,  avec  les  deux  verbes  en  -ons,  nouvelle  allitération  avec  la  consonne 
V  :  divers/ avis/voulons.  On  voit  comment  la  richesse  des  procédés  mis  en 
oeuvre  explique  la  force  contenue  dans  cette  phrase. 

Si  les  sentences  de  Sénèque,  de  Cicéron  ou  de  Martial  paraissent  bien 
"frappées,"  c'est  qu'elles  mettent  habilement  en  oeuvre  un  bon  nombre  de 
procédés  rhétoriques:  brièveté  des  phrases  et  des  mots,  disposition 
symétrique  des  syntagmes,  abondance  d'antithèses,  rimes  introduites  dans 
la  prose,  allitérations  fréquentes,  chiasmes,  distinguo,  etc. 

On  connaît  le  goût  de  Montaigne  pour  la  poésie  ;  or  la  citation  nous  fait 
souvent  changer  non  seulement  de  langue  mais  aussi  de  genre,  et  l'on 
trouve  dans  les  vers  cités  une  profusion  de  comparaisons  et  de  métaphores. 
L'oisiveté  comparée  aux  reflets  lumineux  (Virgile)  ou  aux  songes  (Horace), 
la  richesse  fragile  comme  le  verre  (PubUus  Syrus),  l'homme  comme  ui 
pantin  (Horace),  le  destin  comme  une  route  (Cicéron)  :  la  comparaison  est 
là  pour  renforcer  la  stratégie  de  persuasion.  Argument  dont  la  fonction  est 
essentiellement  expressive. 
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La  citation  recèle  également  un  bon  nombre  de  procédés  oratoires 
comme  l'interrogation  ou  l'injonction.  Souvent  aussi  elle  contient  des  bons 
mots,  des  éléments  narratifs  ou  descriptifs. 

Il  faudrait  évidemment  détailler  bien  davantage  et  dresser  une  véritable 
typologie  de  la  citation,  fragment  issu  de  la  rhétorique  traditionnelle.  Ce 
qu'il  importe  de  souligner  ici,  c'est  que  toutes  ces  formes  constituent  un 
système  parallèle  dans  Iqs  Essais,  un  miroir,  un  modèle.  La  citation  est  et 
signifie  perfection  rhétorique.  On  trouve  dans  la  phrase  citée  en  langue 
savante  et  la  phrase  "vulgaire"  de  Montaigne  les  mêmes  figures  :  maximes, 
images,  interrogations,  injonctions,  bons  mots,  éléments  narratifs  ou 
descriptifs.  Dupriez  définit  ainsi  la  maxime  :  "Formulation  frappante 
d'une  assertion  générale,  dans  les  limites  restreintes  de  la  phrase."^^  La 
citation  est  précisément  répertoire  de  figures  dans  le  cadre  de  la  phrase, 
elle  est  "matrice  rhétorique,"  pour  reprendre  une  expression  de  Michel 
Beaujour." 

*  «  * 

Les  citations  constituent  un  code  stylistique  autant  qu'idéologique.  Je  cite 
les  Anciens  qui  ont  dit  mieux  que  moi,  dans  une  langue  admirable,  ce  que  je 
veux  dire.  Du  strict  point  de  vue  de  l'information,  on  pourrait  sans  doute  se 
passer  de  la  plupart  des  1,300  citations.  D'ailleurs  a-t-on  jamais  cité 
Montaigne  citant? 

La  citation,  que  le  lecteur  d'aujourd'hui  a  souvent  tendance  à  éviter,  est 
un  fragment  classique  d'une  dispositio  qui  a  éclaté.  Michel  Beaujour, 
notamment,  montre  bien  comment  les  ouvrages  des  compilateurs  et  la 
pédagogie  scolaire  ont  favorisé  la  copia,  la  fragmentation  et  le  déclin  du 
discours  classique.^"* 

Dans  \qs  Essais,  il  y  une  sorte  de  tension  entre  l'ordre  ancien  représenté 
par  la  phrase,  le  vers  latin,  et  l'ordre  montaignien  qui,  comme  chacun  sait, 
est  désordre,  discontinuité.  Notons  aussi  que  dans  les  séquences  homogènes 
où  n'apparaît  pas  la  citation,  un  je  semble  s'essayer. 

A  la  fin  de  "Que  le  goust  des  biens  et  des  maux"  (I,  XIV,  63b),  on  trouve 
un  long  développement  de  six  pages  sur  les  "trois  sortes  de  condition" 
pécuniaire  que  Montaigne  a  successivement  connues  :  "Je  veux  dire  mon 
experience  autour  de  ce  subject."  Dans  le  premier  état  de  cette  séquence 
autobiographique,  il  n'y  a  que  deux  brefs  emprunts  :  quatre  mots  fournis 
par  Catulle  et  une  allégation  de  Sénèque.  En  revanche  Montaigne  a  inséré 
quelque  huit  apostilles  dans  l'édition  subséquente,  convoquant  Sénèque, 
Cicéron,  Platon,  Salluste,  Xénophon 

Le  fameux  passage  sur  \q  Distinguo  ne  comporte  aucune  citation  (II,  I, 
3 1 8-3 1 9b  et  c).  Ni  le  passage  où  Montaigne  raconte  comment  l'amour  le 
"  soulagea"  de  la  mort  de  La  Boétie  (III,  IV,  8 1 3b).  Ni  celui  où  il  définit  le 
type  de  conversation  qu'il  préfère  (III,  VIII,  900-902b).  Dans  "De 
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l'expérience"  (III,  XIII),  on  remarque  quelques  fragments  assez  longs  où 
disparaît  presque  complètement  la  citation:  lorsque  Montaigne  nous  entretient 
de  certaines  de  ses  habitudes  et  opinions  (106 1-1 063b),  de  sa  maladie 
(1071-1076b),  de  son  père(1079b)  ou  de  l'importance  du  coips  (1086-108%). 

La  citation  s'absente  parfois,  apparemment  pour  permettre  à  un  je  de 
s'affirmer  seul.  Montaigne  ne  fait-il  pas  un  formidable  détour  par  la  culture 
classique  pour  en  fin  de  compte  affirmer  sa  propre  individualité? 

Mais,  au  fait,  lorsque  Montaigne  diije,  qui  parle?  N'est-il  pas  en  train  de 
citer  un  Montaigne  parmi  bien  d'autres,  "ondoyant  et  divers"?  Quand  Icje 
est-il  vraiment  "nu,"  suivant  le  terme  d'Albert  Thibaudet?^^  Les  "  alongeails" 
nous  montrent  un  Montaigne  lisant  lui-même  son  propre  discours  comme  un 
ensemble  de  citations.  Son  propre  commentaire  est  devenu  citations  à  gloser. 
Ainsi  le  discours  des  Anciens  et  le  discours  de  l'essayiste  acquièrent  d'édition 
en  édition  le  même  statut  En  définitive,  comme  l'indique  Compagnon,  peut- 
être  n'y  a-t-il  "pas  de  différence  essentielle  entre  l'allégation,  l'emprunt  et  le 
reste."^^ 

Le  pari,  n'est-ce  pas  d'écrire  dix  pages  sans  citer?  Le  moyen  de  sortir  du 
cercle  de  la  citation?  Mais  je  m'arrête  ici,  ayant  moi-même  suffisamment 
cité. 

Université  Laval 
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The  Role  of  Personal  Correspondence  in  the 
Exchange  of  Scientific  Information  in  Early 
Modern  France 


J.L.  PEARL 


Science  has  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperative  exchange  of  ideas 
and  observations,  in  which  questioning  and  argumentation  has  sharpened 
the  issues.  This  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  was  one  of  the  primary 
features  distinguishing  the  scientific  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  from  earlier  philosophical  inquiry,  for  which  communi- 
cation between  scholars  was  of,  at  best,  secondary  importance.  Virtually 
all  historians  of  science  in  recent  years  have  quite  correctly  stressed  the 
central  importance  of  the  development  of  printing  as  an  essential  pre- 
condition for  the  scientific  revolution,  first  for  making  good  ancient  scien- 
tific texts  widely  available,  and  then  in  broadcasting  the  innovative  works 
of  the  new  science. 

For  the  scientist-philosophers  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  books 
were  only  one  means  of  communication.  Many  of  these  men,  scattered  all 
across  Europe,  maintained  constant  contact  with  one  another  by  personal 
correspondence,  which  served  as  a  vital  means  of  rapid  communication  of 
scientific,  political  and  personal  news.  They  used  letters  to  pose  questions 
and  problems  which  stimulated  work  in  mathematics,  physics,  astronomy 
and  medicine.  As  scientific  journals  only  made  their  first  appearance  in 
1665,  for  the  first  century  of  the  scientific  revolution  personal  corres- 
pondence was  the  only  means  of  direct  exchange  of  ideas,  information  and 
questions,  aside  from  printed  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  importance  of  scientific  correspondence  in  this  period  has  long  been 
recognized  by  most  scholars  in  the  field,  and  the  extensive  correspondence 
of  Kepler,  Galileo  and  Descartes,  among  others,  have  served  as  vital 
sources  for  the  history  of  early  European  science.  Recent  works  like  the 
brilliant  studies  by  Stillman  Drake  on  Galileo  and  Richard  Westfall  on 
Newton  have  clearly  demonstrated  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  work- 
ing careers  of  great  scientists,  letters,  manuscript  notes  and  drafts  must  be 
utilized  along  with  the  books  they  produced. 

In  her  massive  synthesis  devoted  to  the  role  of  printing  in  European 
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history,  Elizabeth  Eisenstein  takes  strong  issue  with  the  emphasis  on  non- 
printed  sources.  She  states  flatly,  "Publication  was  indispensable  for 
anyone  seeking  to  make  a  scientific  contribution."^  For  her,  the  real 
centres  of  scientific  change  were  the  places  where  scientific  books  could  be 
published  without  governmental  or  religious  censorship;  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  this  was  England  and  especially  the  Netherlands. 
Eisenstein  repeatedly  and  explicitly  states  that  correspondence  was  of 
very  limited  importance:  "Handwritten  letters  could  only  keep  corres- 
pondents informed  about  their  colleague's  activities  up  to  a  point.  Hand- 
writing was  less  helpful  when  it  came  to  conveying  actual  research 
results."^  With  letters,  it  was  impossible,  she  goes  on,  to  disseminate 
"hundreds  of  copies  of  a  work  containing  lists  of  numbers,  or  diagrams, 
maps  and  charts  or  even  precise  detailed  reports."^ 

These  opinions  seriously  undervalue  the  central  role  played  by  networks 
of  correspondence  in  which  scientific  subjects  were  important.  In  France, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  organized  system  of  com- 
munication of  scientific  information  by  letter  came  into  existence  that  was 
an  essential  element  in  the  dissemination  and  discussion  of  scientific 
developments.  Contrary  to  Eisenstein's  view,  those  networks  of  corres- 
pondence were  not  casual  collections  of  "pen-pals,"  but  formed  a  structured 
system  of  rapid  communication  in  which  charts,  figures  and  diagrams  were 
communicated,  though  not  in  hundreds  of  copies.  Newly  received  letters 
were  read  aloud  at  gatherings  of  interested  scholars,  and  copies  were  made 
and  forwarded  to  others. 

The  organizers  of  the  French  correspondence  system  were  Nicolas 
Fabri  de  Peiresc  (1580-1637)  and  Marin  Mersenne  (1588-1648).  The 
letters  of  Peiresc  were  initially  published  a  century  ago  and  are  a  rich  mine 
for  any  scholar  interested  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  This  correspondence  is  a  bit  difficuh  to  work  with,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  way  it  was  organized  by  the  editors,  and  partly  because  the 
letters  themselves  are  rambling  and  unsystematic."*  As  a  result,  Peiresc's 
correspondence  remains  sadly  underutilized  by  historians.  The  letters  of 
Peiresc's  friend  and  colleague  Father  Marin  Mersenne  have  been  appearing 
for  50  years  and  should  be  complete  within  another  few  years.  ^  Mersenne's 
correspondence  has  been  arranged  in  a  strict  chronological  fashion  and 
contains  very  extensive  notes,  making  it  much  more  accessible  than 
Peiresc's  while  providing  enough  additional  information  to  enhance  the 
value  of  Peiresc's  correspondence  greatly.  The  importance  of  these  two 
collections  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  number  of  studies  and  should  be 
increasingly  recognized  in  the  future. 

Two  points  should  be  made  before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the 
working  of  the  French  system  of  correspondence.  In  this  period,  almost 
everywhere  in  Europe,  the  censorship  of  books  was  becoming  increasingly 
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stringent.  While  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  exaggerate  the  efficiency  of 
censorship  and  its  effects  on  scientific  publication,  it  was  still  a  fact  of  life  of 
which  all  intelligent  men  had  to  be  aware.  Letters  were  free  from  this  kind 
of  control.  Thus  we  often  see  controversial  subjects  being  discussed  and 
opinions  put  forth  that  only  appeared  in  published  works  in  much  more 
circumspect  form,  if  they  appeared  at  all.  In  Peiresc's  and  Mersenne's 
letters,  for  example,  there  are  discussions  on  the  condemnation  of  Galileo 
in  1633  of  a  sort  that  never  were  published  in  that  period. 

The  other  matter,  worthy  of  serious  study,  but  which  can  only  be 
touched  on  here,  is  the  nature  of  the  French  scientific  community  in  this 
period.  It  was  very  small  in  numbers,  made  up  of  men  scattered  across  the 
country.  Some  were  solitary,  like  the  Toulouse  mathematician  Pierre  de 
Fermât.  Fermât,  incidentally,  a  very  important  figure  in  the  development 
of  mathematics  before  Descartes,  never  published  any  of  his  work.^ 
Peiresc,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued  his  astronomical,  anatomical  and  other 
researches  in  Aix-en-Provence  in  the  company  of  a  small  group  of  in- 
terested and  knowledgeable  colleagues.  Peiresc,  Fermât,  Descartes  and 
the  Dupuy  brothers,  Peiresc's  main  correspondents  in  Paris,  were  of  the 
parlementaire  class,  while  Gauthier,  Gassendi,  and  Mersenne  were 
churchmen  whose  occupation  provided  them  a  living  and  freed  them  from 
the  normal  social  hierarchy.  Because  of  their  social  and  political  positions, 
this  group,  as  well  as  the  friends  and  colleagues  they  could  influence,  could 
play  a  role  in  society  that  far  outweighed  their  numbers.  Thus  I  believe  it  is 
a  serious  mistake  to  associate  the  development  and  dissemination  of  new 
scientific  approaches  with  the  development  of  mass  media.  In  the  period 
we  are  examining,  who  thought  something  was  much  more  important  than 
how  many  people  thought  something. 

The  correspondence  network  I  am  discussing  lasted  over  thirty  years, 
from  the  1 6 10' s  to  1 648,  when  Mersenne  died.  It  was  begun  by  the  brilliant 
Provençal  jurist,  Nicolas  Fabri  de  Peiresc,  to  keep  in  touch  with  friends 
from  his  university  days  in  Italy,  his  travels  in  England  and  the  Netherlands 
and  his  several  years'  stay  in  Paris.  Most  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
corresponded  were  friends  from  those  travels,  or  were  introduced  into  the 
correspondence  by  those  friends.  Furthermore,  many  of  his  correspondents 
called  on  him  in  Provence.  By  1623,  Father  Marin  Mersenne,  a  Minim 
monk  in  Paris  who  had  interests  in  philosophy  and  theology,  as  well  as  in 
music  theory,  physics  and  mathematics,  had  joined  the  Peiresc  network, 
while  also  developing  his  own  circle  of  correspondents.  When  Peiresc  died 
in  1 637,  Mersenne  assumed  the  role  of  chief  coordinator  and  motivator  of 
the  network. 

Probably  because  he  was  located  in  a  provincial  city,  far  from  the 
concentrated  intellectual  and  political  excitement  of  Paris  or  Rome, 
Peiresc  was  very  concerned  with  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
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reliable,  quick  postal  system.  Almost  every  one  of  his  thousands  of  letters 
has  a  reference  to  the  mechanics  of  the  mail.  Under  good  circumstances, 
letters  took  roughly  twelve  days  between  Paris  and  Aix.  Of  course,  circum- 
stances were  often  not  good  and  letters  were  delayed  or  lost.  In  1627,  the 
Estates  of  Provence,  largely  through  the  urging  of  Peiresc,  established  a 
new  system  of  regular  riders  to  connect  Aix  and  Lyon,  so  that  letters  could 
reach  Paris  in  only  six  or  seven  days,  and  responses  could  be  received  only 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days  after  sending  a  letter.^  A  month  after  this  was 
accomplished,  Peiresc  reported  a  slight  delay,  caused  by  the  rider,  a 
"gentil  garçon,"  according  to  Peiresc,  being  badly  injured  when  his  horse 
fell  on  the  ice  during  an  unusual  cold  spell.  ^  Another  time,  a  packet  of 
letters  for  Paris  was  delayed,  ''because  the  courier,  who  perhaps  didn't 
know  how  to  read,  thinking  it  would  go  to  Paris,  threw  it  in  with  those  from 
Paris  that  were  addressed  to  Dijon. "^ 

Of  course  this  system  was  very  fragile.  It  was  completely  disrupted 
within  a  few  months  of  its  establishment  by  a  plague  epidemic  which 
ravaged  the  whole  south  of  France  from  1628  to  1630.  All  books  and 
letters  had  to  be  opened  and  plunged  into  boiling  vinegar  to  be  purified, 
ruining  or  damaging  many.  As  normal  routes  were  closed,  mail  found 
Peiresc  at  his  country  house  any  way  it  could,  and  obviously  much  was 
lost.  For  example,  he  complained  on  29  April  1630,  "I  have  received  your 
dispatch  of  20  March,  and  am  quite  surprised  not  to  find  mention  of  I  don't 
know  how  many  of  my  letters  I  have  written  in  response  to  yours."  ^°  The 
disruption  continued  after  the  plague  burnt  itself  out,  as  Provence  was  torn 
by  a  nasty  rebellion  against  Richelieu's  proposed  reorganization  of  provin- 
cial institutions  that  broke  out  late  in  1630  and  was  not  resolved  until  the 
summer  of  1631.'* 

From  Peiresc' s  return  to  Aix  in  1 63  2,  until  the  end  of  his  life,  although  he 
was  ill  most  of  the  time,  he  sat  on  the  Parlement  of  Provence,  carried  out 
extended  astronomical  observations,  and  conducted  an  innovative  series 
of  anatomical  inquiries  with  the  goal  of  determining  how  the  eye  worked.*^ 
As  well,  he  wrote  long,  sometimes  detailed  letters  almost  every  day, 
complaining  at  one  point  that  on  one  day  he  once  wrote  forty- two  letters.  '^ 
He  regretted  not  being  able  to  write  more,  "For  I  am  too  small  a  com- 
pagnon to  have  the  secretaries  necessary  to  satisfy  all,  and  too  infirm  to  be 
able  to  do  it  all  myself."*^  For  Peiresc,  though,  the  effort  was  clearly 
worthwhile,  as  he  continued  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  reporting  on 
observations,  requesting  books  and  exchanging  news  of  the  world. 

Mersenne,  in  Paris,  had  many  correspondents  and  friends,  including 
Descartes,  Fermât,  Mydorge,  Roberval,  Naudé,  the  Pascals,  Diodati, 
etc.  He  would  pepper  his  correspondents  with  questions,  a  practice  he 
followed  for  at  least  thirty  years.  Blaise  Pascal  wrote,  "He  had  a  talent 
quite  his  own  for  forming  beautiftil  questions."*^  This  could  be  fairly 
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demanding  for  his  correspondents.  In  1626  Claude  Bredeau  wrote. 

Since  you  last  wrote  me,  I've  been  so  troubled  by  head,  chest  and  stomach 
pains  that  I  have  been  totally  useless.  I  am  now  a  bit  relieved  of  those  pains, 
except  for  the  shortness  of  breath  that  will  go  with  me  to  the  grave,  of  weakness 
of  feet  to  travel,  of  the  hand  to  write,  of  the  ear  to  hear  and  of  weakness  of  the 
sight  to  see.  I  need  over  an  hour  after  the  sun  is  up  before  I  can  read  or  write, 
and  cannot  read  or  write  for  an  hour  before  the  sun  goes  down,  even  with 
glasses.  I  can  do  nothing  by  candlelight.  My  memory  and  thoughts  are  also 
weak.  See  how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  in  this  condition  to  respond  to  your 
questions! 

Bredeau  then  went  on  to  write  some  5,000  words  on  many  points,  all  in 
response  to  questions  posed  by  Mersenne.^^ 

Mersenne  maintained  a  twenty-five  year  correspondence  with  Des- 
cartes, who  wrote  almost  every  week.  At  one  point,  in  1629,  Descartes 
asked  very  politely  if  Mersenne  could  stop  asking  so  many  questions,  since 
answering  them  took  so  much  time  and  attention.  ^^  Several  months  later, 
Descartes  wrote  "You  interrogate  me  as  if  I  should  know  everything,  and 
seem  to  have  forgotten  what  you  promised  me.  .  .  ."^^  However,  in  both 
these  letters,  Descartes  still  answered  Mersenne' s  questions  on  mathe- 
matics, physics,  music  and  philosophy,  as  he  continued  to  do  for  almost 
twenty  more  years. 

In  a  field  developing  in  the  way  that  mathematics  was  in  this  period,  a 
correspondence  such  as  that  managed  by  Mersenne  between  Descartes, 
Roberval,  Fermât  and  others  was  probably  the  only  way  that  complex 
specific  problems  could  be  dealt  with  by  scholars  separated  by  hundreds  of 
miles.  Books  took  too  long  to  publish,  and  could  only  show  one  view  at  one 
point  in  its  development.  The  mathematical  arguments  of  this  group  were 
lively,  sometimes  rancourous,  and  very  significant  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  field. 

Mersenne  also  used  letters  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  confessional 
boundaries.  In  1 634  he  wrote  the  Protestant  professor  André  Rivet,  "It  is  a 
great  pity  to  see  that  the  inclination  of  things  engenders  so  many  quarrels 
over  religion.  I  pray  to  God  that  we  can  raise  ourselves  to  a  high  enough 
level  so  that  our  ignorance  disappears,  and  that  as  God  is  all  in  all,  we  can 
unite  with  each  other  in  a  real  love  and  a  relationship  that  no  one  can  take 
away."^'  In  1638,  Mersenne  asked  Rivet,  "I  would  like  to  know  if  you 
believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  movement  of  the  earth  and  the  stability  of  the 
sun  is  heresy  and  against  Scripture."^^  A  month  later,  Mersenne  answered 
Rivet's  response,  "You  are  correct  in  not  holding  the  movement  of  the 
Earth  as  heresy,  for  Holy  Scripture  was  not  made  to  teach  us  philosophy  or 
mathematics."^^ 

Elizabeth  Eisenstein  buttresses  her  argument  on  the  preeminence  of 
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print  by  stating  that  large-scale  cooperative  scientific  efforts  were  only 
possible  through  the  agency  of  print  She  states. 

In  1 63 1 ,  Gassendi,  following  a  suggestion  made  by  Kepler,  published  an  open 
letter  to  the  astronomers  of  Europe,  asking  them  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Mercury  across  the  sun  and  noting  it  was  due  to  take  place  on  November  7, 
1631.  Here  is  an  example  of  a  collaborative  effort  in  simultaneous  observation 
that  was  made  possible  by  print  and  had  been  impossible  in  the  age  of  scribes. 
He  also  published  a  pamphlet  in  1 632  which  informed  the  reading  public  of  his 
fmdings,  outlined  Kepler's  theory  and  referred  interested  readers  to  Kepler's 
publications  for  further  details." 

Pierre  Gassendi  was  a  brilliant  scientist-philosopher  who  had  a  keen  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  press.  But  he  would  have  been  very  surprised  at  the 
above  statement.  Peiresc,  Gassendi's  patron,  friend  and  colleague,  had 
already  done  what  Eisenstein  states  was  impossible,  and  continued  to  do 
so,  with  Gassendi's  collaboration.  In  January  of  1 628,  Peiresc  organized, 
by  letter,  simultaneous  observations  of  a  lunar  eclipse  from  Paris,  Aix  and 
Digne,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  measurements  for  the  longitudes  of  Aix 
and  Paris.  This  effort  was  a  success  and  provided  a  much  more  accurate 
longitude  for  Aix  than  had  previously  been  known. ^^ 

Peiresc  immediately  set  to  work  organizing  much  larger  ventures.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Dupuys  in  Paris,  he  wrote,  "Because  in  two  years  or  so  there 
will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  I  must  put  into  the  Cardinal's  (Barberini)  head 
to  command,  through  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  orders  who  have 
monks  versed  in  mathematics  in  several  places  of  the  world,  to  command 
them  to  make  observations  everywhere  that  it  appears,  and  to  prepare  for 
this  a  small  questionnaire  on  what  is  necessary,  and  the  instruments 
necessary  to  do  this,  with  the  goal  of  establishing  the  true  longitudes  of  the 
places  of  their  residence,  at  least  for  those  of  Europe,  Constantinople, 
Jerusalem,  Alexandria  and  other  well-known  places  of  antiquity. "^"^  This 
effort  fell  through  because  of  the  troubles  discussed  eariier,  but  for  a  lunar 
eclipse  in  August  1635,  Peiresc  organized,  instructed  and  supplied  instru- 
ments to  a  network  of  observers  all  over  the  world,  including  Paris,  Aix, 
Rome,  Naples,  Cairo,  Aleppo  and  Quebec."  This  observation  paid  an 
outstanding  dividend:  Peiresc  showed  that  the  Mediterranean  was  actually 
one  thousand  kilometres  shorter  than  the  ancients  had  believed,  and  maps 
were,  over  time,  corrected  accordingly.  ^^ 

At  this  very  time,  Peiresc,  in  an  effort  to  understand  how  vision  worked 
in  relation  to  telescopic  observations,  conducted  a  long  series  of  dis- 
sections of  animal,  and  eventually  human,  eyes.  He  wrote  long  and 
detailed  reports  to  his  Paris  correspondents,  often  immediately  following 
the  dissection.  These  letters  were  read  aloud,  and  copies  were  made  and 
forwarded  to  those  interested  in  these  inquiries.  These  reports,  though 
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never  printed,  reached  a  significant,  select  audience,  and  should  be 
regarded  as  published. 

Running  through  these  scientific  letters  there  is  a  sense  of  real  excite- 
ment at  the  discoveries  being  made  daily.  One  example  will  suffice.  In 
September,  1634,  Peiresc  wrote  to  Bourdelot  that  he  and  Gassendi  had 
been  working  closely  together  on  a  series  of  anatomical  observations: 

We  have  just  seen  the  lacteal  veins  of  the  body  of  a  man  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
he  had  been  hanged,  the  body  having  been  given  by  the  Court  (of  which  Peiresc 
was  a  member)  to  the  medical  professors  with  permission  to  open  it  up  the 
same  day.  It  is  true  that  I  had  ordered  the  jailer  to  feed  him  well  before  he  knew 
of  his  condemnation  and  that  I  had  warned  the  master  surgeon  who  did  the 
dissection,  to  open  the  body  immediately  and  quickly  (to  get  to)  the  veins  and 
arteries  into  the  liver,  to  avoid  the  lacteals  emptying  too  quickly,  as  I  had 
proved  previously  with  a  sheep,  which  he  did  very  happily  in  a  full  theatre  in 
the  presence  of  over  30  honorable  persons.  ..." 

Thus  a  full  report  of  a  significant  discovery  was  disseminated  and  could  be 
read  within  days  of  the  actual  dissection. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  argument  that  attempts  to  diminish  the  tremen- 
dous impact  of  print  on  the  intellectual  and  social  history  of  Europe,  or  of 
the  importance  of  books  in  the  transmission  of  scientific  ideas  and  infor- 
mation. Mersenne,  after  all,  published  a  long  list  of  books.  Peiresc  was  a 
great  collector  of  books  and  encouraged  others  to  publish,  even  sending 
Mersenne  money  to  help  him  underwrite  the  costs  of  publication.  Further- 
more, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  letters  had  their  limitations:  they  could  not 
broadcast  scientific  ideas  to  a  wide  reading  public,  they  were  expensive  to 
send  and  often  were  delayed  or  lost.  And  we  do,  in  letters,  encounter 
remarks  like,  "But  this  is  too  long  a  discourse  on  this  subject  for  a  letter,  in 
matters  that  cannot  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  I  ask  you  to  read  my  book 
attentively."^^  And,  of  course,  many  of  Mersenne's  correspondents 
complained  about  his  terrible  handwriting  as  much  as  they  did  about  his 
incessant  questioning. 

But  letters  in  the  organized  networks  of  correspondence  I  have  been 
describing  were  an  essential  aspect  of  scientific  communication  at  this 
time.  They  were  the  best  means  for  rapid  reports,  debates  on  specific  issues 
and  problems,  organization  of  simultaneous  and  comparative  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  and  for  the  conducting  of  the  politics  of  ideas. 
Mersenne  dreamt  that,  through  letters,  a  great  scientific  academy  could  be 
organized  for  the  sharing  of  ideas.  In  the  midst  of  the  disruption  caused  by 
the  thirty-years'  war,  he  wrote  to  Peiresc,  "I  wish  we  had  peace  so  that  we 
could  estabUsh  an  Academy,  not  in  one  city  alone  like  we  have  here  and 
elsewhere,  if  not  for  all  of  Europe,  at  least  for  all  of  France,  which  would 
have  its  communications  by  letters  which  would  often  be  more  valuable 
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than  conferences  where  people  often  become  too  heated  in  contesting  the 
opinions  that  are  proposed,  which  turn  many  away."^^ 

By  the  time  of  Mersenne's  death  in  1 648,  France  was  well  on  the  way  to 
establishing  a  real  academy  of  sciences  which,  in  league  with  the  other 
academies  of  Europe,  made  his  dream  come  true. 

University  of  Toronto 
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Versions  by  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax  of 
Some  Poems  by  Mantuan  and  Other 
Itahan  Neo- Latin  Writers 


LEE  PIEPHO 


In  1858  the  Bodleian  Library  purchased  from  Edward  Bliss,  Anthony  à 
Wood's  editor,  the  autograph  manuscript  of  a  collection  of  verse  com- 
posed by  Thomas,  third  Lord  Fairfax,^  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  forces 
during  the  English  Civil  War  and,  with  his  daughter  Mary,  the  object  of 
Andrew  Marvell's  praise  in  his  famous  poem  "Upon  Appleton  House." 
The  collection,  Bodleian  MS.  Fairfax  40,  consists  of  paraphrases  and 
translations  as  well  as  original  poems,  most  of  which  are  assumed  to  have 
been  written  after  June,  1 650,  during  Fairfax's  eight  years  of  retirement  at 
Nun  Appleton  House  in  Yorkshire.  Although  portions  of  this  collection 
have  been  edited  at  various  times  over  the  years,  ^  an  interesting  group  of 
translations  and  paraphrases  from  the  Neo-Latin  verse  of  Giovanni 
Pontano,  Marcellus  Palingenius,  and  Baptista  Mantuanus  ("Mantuan"  to 
most  English  readers)  remains  as  yet  in  manuscript;  and  it  is  this  group  of 
poems  that  I  edit  here  now  for  the  first  time. 

In  addition  to  their  association  with  two  major  figures  of  mid-seventeenth- 
century  England,  the  poems  are  noteworthy  because  they  are  among  the 
few  instances  of  explicitly  identified  versions  of  works  by  Mantuan  and 
other  Italian  Renaissance  poets  recorded  in  Margaret  Crum's  First-Line 
Index.  ^  But  as  I  hope  to  make  clear,  closer  scrutiny  reveals  not  only  the 
probability  of  intervening  texts  for  Fairfax's  versions  but  of  a  specific  non- 
literary  reason  for  his  interest  in  the  work  of  these  distinguished  quattro- 
cento and  early  cinquecento  writers. 

Fairfax  divided  his  collection  into  two  groups  of  poems.  The  first  group 
takes  up  551  of  the  manuscript's  650  pages,  388  pages  of  this  being 
devoted  to  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms.  A  separate  title,  "The 
Recreations  of  my  Solitude  T.F.,"  marks  off  the  second  grouping,  a  farrago 
of  verse  concluding  with  an  eclogue  by  Fairfax's  uncle,  the  famous 
translator  of  Tasso.  The  versions  of  Mantuan,  Pontano,  and  Palingenius 
begin  on  p.  606,  immediately  following  "A  Carracter  of  the  Romish 
Church  by  Francisco  Petrarca"  (printed  by  Bliss)  taken  from  Canzoniere 
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136  and  138.  The  text  from  Fairfax's  collection  printed  below  is  given 
literatim,  with  page  numbers  in  brackets  opposite  each  first  line.  Full  Latin 
texts  appear  in  the  footnotes  for  all  but  the  epigram  by  Pontano. 


Pontanus  writes  this 
epitaph  on  Lucre ti  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  6 

Hoc  tumulo  dormit  Lucretia  nomine,  sed  re 
Thais  Alixandri  [sic]  fiha  sponsa  nurus 

Here  Lies  Lucretia  in  name,  indeed  yett  more 
Pope  Alixander's  daughter  His  &  his  brothers  whore 

Baptista  Mantua  reproving  [p.  607] 

the  wicked  Life  of  Sixtus  4 
maketh  the  Divel  give  him 
this  Entertainment  in  Hell 

At  tu  implume  caput  &c* 

Thou  Bauld  head  Pope  who  is  by  Nature  fram'd 
To  vice  more  horred  then  tis  fitt  be  nam'd 
Dost  thou  thinke  thy  sinnes  will  be  the  lighter 
Or  goe  unpunish'd  because  of  thy  Mitter 
No  filthy  wrech  but  as  thy  Lust  thou  served 
So  thy  reward  shall  be  as  ther  crimes  deserved 

Mantua  Ecloga  5  [p.  608] 

Heu  Roma  [sic]  nunc  sola  pecunia  regnat 
Excilium  [sic]  virtus  patititur  [sic]  &c' 

Alas  at  Rome  nothing  ther  but  mony  raignes 

Virtue's  quite  gone  the  City  to  stewes  they  change 

Why  so  of  sence  art  thou  bereved  quitt 

To  swaye  war's  weapones  &  in  blood  delight 

If  from  abroad  men  doe  sweet  Peace  pocess 

Thou  ray  ses  ware  att  home  wch  doth  opress 

Nor  can  thy  haughty  pride  desend  soe  much 

As  in  Rest  her  calme  harbour  once  to  touch 

But  Brother  against  Brother  thou  dost  sett 

And  teacheth  sones  ther  Fathers  to  forgett 

Al  mischeife  thou  art  bold  to  enterprise  [p.  609] 

And  hatchest  in  thy  selfe  all  villanyes 

To  Lawes  Just  rules  soe  much  regarde  thou  beares 

As  nether  God,  Man,  Heaven  or  Hell  thou  feares 

Palengenus  A  Papist  thus  describes 
the  monstrous  corruptions  of  the 
Romaine  cLirgie 

Sed  tua  praecipue  non  intret  Lumina  [sic]  quisquam 
Prater  vel  monachus  &c^ 
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Within  thy  doores  noe  Frier  or  Munck  Let  in 

Then  this  a  greater  mischeife  none  can  bring 

They  wolves  in  sheepe  skins  are  yitt  none  regards 

Not  for  devotion  serves  but  for  rewards 

W^h  fained  shewes  of  Truth  weake  consience  binds       [p.  610] 

Valid  wth  ReHgion  Acts  a  thousand  crimes 

Those  that  should  be  chast  are  such  evell  doers 

As  sels  things  Holy  to  spend  on  ther  whores 

What  shame  itt  is  the  church  should  thus  endure 

Such  bease  [beasts?]  as  these  yitt  would  be  thought  tis  pure 


As  the  original  Latin  texts  demonstrate,  only  Fairfax's  versions  of 
Pontano's  epigrgim  and  Mantuan's  At  tu  implume  can  be  described  as 
translations.  Indeed,  what  he  describes  as  being  based  on  Mantuan's  fifth 
eclogue  is  so  far  removed  from  the  original  as  to  invite  consideration  of  the 
sources  for  Fairfax's  texts. 

Granted  that  Mantuan's  eclogues  andPalingenius'  Zodiacus  vitae  were 
common  grammar  school  texts,  we  might  initially  conclude  with  Reed  (p. 
243)  that  Fairfax  had  first  come  on  two  of  the  passages  early  in  life,  and 
had  composed  versions  of  them  in  English  at  that  time.  But  Mantuan's 
Alphonsus  was  by  no  means  a  widely  current  text  during  the  seventeenth 
century  (unlike  his  eclogues,  the  work  was  never  printed  in  England  and 
after  1513  appeared  only  twice  on  the  Continent,  in  the  collected  works  of 
1573  and  1576^).  Pontano's  epigram  presents  a  still  stranger  case,  since 
one  does  not  find  it  in  the  major  Renaissance  editions  of  his  works.  ^  Where 
it  does  appear  is  in  the  flood  of  antipapal  literature  produced  during  the 
period — as,  indeed,  do  the  other  three  texts  Englished  by  Fairfax. 

Pontano's  epigram  on  Lucretia  Borgia  is  something  like  a  staple  item  in 
attacks  on  the  papacy  and  hostile  accounts  of  the  life  of  Alexander  VI.^ 
Palingenius'  attack  on  the  lechery  of  friars  and  monks  had  a  similar 
notoriety  during  the  period,  although  somewhat  less  currency.  ^^  The  passage 
from  yidJiiwdsC ^  Alphonsus  would  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  far  less 
common  in  this  body  of  literature.  Indeed,  that  Fairfax's  translation  of  it 
exists  at  all  may  be  due  to  John  Bale,  the  influential  polemicist  for  the 
English  reformation.  A  Carmelite  monk  before  leaving  the  Catholic 
Church,  Bale  during  his  years  in  orders  had  filled  a  series  of  notebooks  with 
extracts  from  the  letters,  sermons,  and  poetry  of  Mantuan,  Vicar-General 
of  the  Carmelites  and  a  prominent  spokesman  for  reform  of  the  Papal 
Curia.^^  In  hi^Acta  romanorum pontijlcium.  Bale's  quarrelsome  history 
of  the  popes,  this  reading  in  Mantuan's  works  bore  unexpected  fruit. 
Despite  a  list  of  over  one  hundred  sources  that  prefaces  Bale's  survey, 
Mantuan's  poems  turn  up  again  and  again,  especially  in  early  chapters  of 
the  work.'^  The  application  to  Sixtus  of  the  passage  in  Alphonsus  is  by  no 
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means  so  explicit  as  is  the  language  of  the  Borgia  epigram;  ^^  it  would 
therefore  seem  at  least  probable  that  Fairfax  found  the  text  from  Alphonsus 
either  in  Bale's  Acta  (pp.  470-71)  or  in  one  of  the  diatribes  that,  like  A 
Looking-Glass  for  Papists,  use  Bale  as  a  source. 

The  case  for  a  textual  source  in  anti-papal  literature  is  even  stronger  for 
Fairfax's  version  of  Mantuan's  fifth  eclogue.  Comparison  of  Fairfax's 
poem  with  the  passage  in  Mantuan  shows  that  the  Latin  text  provided  him 
with  matter  for  less  than  the  first  two  lines.  For  the  rest,  Fairfax  drew  on 
various  passages  from  Mantuan's  In  Romam  bellis  tumultuantem,  an 
attack  on  Rome  that  refers  to  the  strife  between  the  Orsini  and  Colonna 
factions  during  the  1480's.  Incorporated  into  Mantuan's  Sylvae,  In 
Romam  bellis  tumultuantum  had,  like  the  Alphonsus,  little  currency  after 
the  early  sixteenth  century.^"*  However,  in  a  revised  version  of  Matthias 
Flacius'  Catalogus  testium  veritatis,  a  vast  compendium  of  writings 
critical  of  the  papacy,  passages  from  the  work  are  quoted  in  a  form  relevant 
to  Fairfax's  poem.  Beginning  with  the  lines  from  Mantuan's  fifth  eclogue — 

In  Romam  vero,  5.  Ecloga: 

Si  quid  Roma  dabit,  nugas  dabit.  accipt  aunim 
Verba  dat.  heu  Romae  nunc  sola  pecunia  regnat, 
Exilium  virtus  patitur,  &c. 

— the  revised  version  of  the  protestant  church  historian's  compendium 
continues  immediately  with  the  opening  lines  and  conclusion  of  In  Romam 
bellis  tumultuantem: 

Ex  primo  libro  Sylvarum: 

Roma,  quid  insanis  loties?  quid  sanguine  gaudes? 

Quid  gens  imbelli  spicula  tanta  manu? 
Quo  vesana  mis?  studiosque  amaris  inani 

lam  senio  lassas  débilitante  manus? 
Et  paulô  post: 
Fas  et  jura  negas,  homines  et  numina  fallis 

Nee  lovis  imperium  nee  Phlegethonta  times. 
Singula  texentem  convitia  deseret  aetas, 

Tantum  ac  tale  tuae  est  improbitatis  onus. 
Romanis  pater  est  Mavors,  lupa  Martia  nutrix, 

Haec  hominum  mores  ingeniumque  docent. 
Vivere  qui  sancte  cupitis  discedite,  Romae 

Omnia  cum  liceant,  non  licet  esse  bonum.*^ 

The  first  passage  quoted  from  In  Romam  bellis  tumultuantem  supplied 
Fairfax  with  lines  3-4  of  his  poem,  while  the  second  passage  is  clearly  the 
basis  for  his  conclusion.  The  remainder  is  based  on  two  couplets  also  found 
in  Mantuan's  poem: 
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Si  foris  arma  tacent,  tu  bella  domestica  tentas, 

Nee  feritas  requiem  ferre  superba  potest. . . . 
Tu  frates  in  bella  vocas,  in  pignora  patres 

Et  scelus  omne  audes,  et  paris  omne  nephas.'*^ 

Fairfax*^  or  some  intervening  writer*^  working  with  the  1608  edition  of 
Flacius'  compendium  would  seem  to  have  returned  to  In  Romam  bellis 
tumultuantem,  taking  from  it  the  additional  four  lines.  In  all  likelihood, 
Fairfax  then  versified  material  from  the  passages  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  commonplace  book  into  which  he  had  copied  them. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  he  had  not  read  Mantuan's  eclogues  as  a  boy. 
His  handling  of  Mantuan's  fifth  eclogue  does  indicate,  however,  that 
Fairfax's  enduring  interest  in  the  Neo-Latin  poet  is  essentially  polemical. 
For  him,  as  for  Flacius  and  Bale,  Mantuan  is  important  because  he  bears 
witness  to  the  iniquities  of  Rome.  ^'  This  polemical  spirit  helps  to  explain 
why  Fairfax  includes  the  names  of  the  authors  from  whom  he  is  translating. 
(The  practice  is  by  no  means  typical  of  him:  "The  Solitude,"  for  instance, 
is  nowhere  designated  as  a  version  of  Saint  Amant' s  poem.)  Concluding  an 
attack  on  lechery  among  priests,  the  anonymous  author  of  The  Abuses  of 
the  Romish  Church  Anatomized  remarks:  "But  least  [my  critics]  should 
say,  that  these  testimonies  have  been  devised  by  men  of  our  profession,  to 
disgrace  them  and  theirs,  let  us  heare  whatMantuan ,  one  of  their  own  sect, 
saith  of  them. . .  ."^^  As  one  of  Fairfax's  titles  would  have  it:  "Palengenus 
[sic]  A  Papist  thus  describes  the  monstrous  corruptions  of  the  Romaine 
clargie."  That  Mantuan,  like  Palingenius,  Petrarch,  and  Pontano,  is  a  "one 
of  their  own  sect"  is  for  Fairfax,  as  for  the  author  of  The  Abuses  of  the 
Romish  Church,  what  finally  seems  to  count. ^^ 

Sweet  Briar  College 


Notes 

1  Two  other  versions  of  this  collection  are  known  to  exist.  The  first,  like  the  Bodleian  manuscript  an 
autograph  copy,  is  in  the  British  Library  (BL  Add.  MS.  1 1 744,f.48).  The  second  version,  in  the 
Brotherton  Library  at  Leeds,  is  based  on  a  larger  compilation,  now  lost,  of  materials  relating  to  the 
family  made  by  Charles  Fairfax  of  Menston  in  1660.  See  Hilton  Kelliher,  Andrew  Marvell Poet 
and  Politician  1621-78  (London:  British  Museum  PubHcations,  1978),  pp.  45-46. 

2  Portions  of  the  manuscript,  including  Fairfax's  version  of  Saint  Amant's  "La  Solitude,"  were 
printed  in  the  biographies  by  C.R.  Markham,y4  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax  {hondon:  Macmillan, 
1870),  pp.  415-27  and  M.A.  Gibb,  The  Lord  General  (London:  L.  Drummond,  1938),  pp.  281- 
91.  By  far  the  most  extensive  selection  was  edited  by  Edward  Bliss  Reed  as  Poems  of  Thomas 
Third  Lord  Fairfax  from  MS.  Fairfax  40  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (New  Haven:  Yale 
Univ.  Press,  1901). 

3  Fairfax's  two  translations  from  Mantuan  are  among  only  four  listed  by  Crum.  His  translation  from 
Pontano  is  one  of  two  and  his  paraphrase  from  Palingenius  is  unique  in  her  listing:  First-Line  Index 
of  English  Poetry  1500-1800  in  Manuscripts  of  the  Bodleian  Library  Oxford  (Oxford  Univ. 
Press,  1969),  II,  1250,1252. 
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4  Opera  omnia,  ed  Laurentius  Cuperus  (Antwerp:  Joannes  Bellenis,  1576),  voL  HI,  foL  63r. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  quotations  from  Mantuan's  works  are  taken  from  this  edition. 

At  tu  implume  caput  cui  tanta  licentia  quondam 
Foemineos  fuit  in  coitus,  tua  ftirta  putabas 
Hie  quoque  praetentu  mitrae  impunita  relinqui? 
Sic  meruit  tua  foeda  Venus,  sic  prodiga  in  omnem 
Nequitiam,  ad  virtutis  opus  tua  avara  libido. 

5  Opera  omnia  I,  74v: 

Si  quid  Roma  dabit,  nugas  dabit  accipit  aurum. 
Verba  daL  Heu  Romae  nunc  sola  pecunia  regnat; 
Exsilium  virtus  patitur. 

6  Zodiacus  vitae  (London:  Thomas  Marsh,  1574),  pp.  136-37: 

Sed  tua  praecipuè  non  intret  limine  quisquam 
Frater,  vel  monachus,  vel  quavis  lege  sacerdos 
Hos  fuge,  pestis  enim  nulla  hac  immanior:  hi  sunt 
Faex  hominum,  fons  stultitiae,  sentina  malorura 
Agnorum  sub  pelle  lupi,  mercede  colentes 
Pietate  Deum,  falsa  sub  imagine  recti 
Decipiunt  stolidos,  ac  religionis  in  umbra 
Mille  actus  vetitos  &  mille  piacula  condunt: 
Raptores,  moechi,  puerorum  comiptores, 
Luxuriae  atque  gulae  famuli:  caelestia  vendunt. 

7  Edmondo  Coccia,  Le  edizioni  delle  opere  del  Mantovano,  Collectanea  Bibliographica  Carme- 
litana  No.  2  (Rome:  Institutum  Carmelitanum,  1970),  p.  112. 

8  For  a  text,  Crum(o/?.  cit.,  1, 342)  ciiesPla  quaedam  vetustlsslmaque poemata  noted below(n.  9). 
The  epigram  is  also  missing  from  the  modem  editions  of  Pontano's  works  by  Benedetto  Soldati, 
Johannes  Oeschger,  and  Liliana  Monti  Sabia. 

9  The  epigram  is  quoted  and  identified  as  Pontano's  in  the  works  by  John  Bale  (p.  462)  and  Matthias 
Flacius  (1608  éd.,  col.  18)  discussed  below.  It  also  appears,  to  go  no  further,  in:  Pla  quaedam 
vetustlsslmaque  poemata  . . .  cum  praefatlone  Matt.  Flacll  Illyrlcl  {Magdehmg,  1552),  p.  392; 
Thomas  Beard,  Antichrist  the  Pope  of  Rome:  or  the  Pope  of  Rome  Is  Antichrist  (London:  Issac 
Jaggard  for  John  Bellamie,  1625),  p.  30;  and  John  Menzies,  Roma  Mendax  (London:  for  Abel 
Roper,  1675),  p.  358. 

10  In  the  Biographie  universelle  (Paris:  Michaud  Frères,  181 1-62),  it  is  described  as  a  "passage  si 
connu"  (XXVI,  406).  See,  e.g..  The  Popes  Deadly  Wound  (London:  T.S.  for  Nathaniel 
Newberie,  1 62 1  )  in  which,  discussing  the  lechery  of  priests,  Thomas  Clarke  cites  the  testimony  of 
"their"  Palingenius:  "Let  no  Frier,  Monke,  or  any  other  Prest  come  within  thy  dores;  take  heed  of 
them,  no  greater  mischeife,  they  are  the  dregges  of  men,  the  fountains  of  Folly,  the  sinks  of  sinne. 
Wolves  under  Lambes  skinnes,  deceiving  the  simple  with  a  false  shew  of  honesty:  under  the 
shaddow  of  Religion,  [they]  hide  a  thousand  of  unlawfuU  acts:  committers  of  Rapes,  abusers  of 
boyes:  the  Priests  and  Monkes  that  should  be  chaste,  spend  night  and  day,  eyther  openly  with 
whoores,  or  closely  with  boyes.  O  shame  (sayeth  hee)  can  the  Church  endure  such  hogges?" 
(p.46). 

11  See  Leslie  Fairfield,  John  Bale:  Mythmaker  for  the  English  Reformation  (West  Lafayette, 
Indiana:  Purdue  Univ.  Press,  1976),  pp.  11-12,  160. 

12  E.g.,  pp.  169,  173,  469,  470-71,  473  in  the  1615  edition  of  Bale's/4cm:  Scrlptores  duo  Angllci 
coaetanel . .  .de  vltlls  pontlflclum  Romanorum  (Leyden:  Georgius  Abraham  a  Marsse,  sumpti- 
bus  Henrici  Laurentii,  1615). 

13  Jodicus  Badius  Ascanius,  who  conmiented  on  the  passage  in  Alphonsus,  observes  that  in  his 
manuscript  he  finds  a  note  connecting  it  with  "  S.P.  or.  minorum."  Badius  remarks  that  this  can  be 
interpreted  as  "  S.  Pontifex.  ordinis  minorum"  (Sixtus  was  a  Franciscan)  but  then  observes  coyly 
that  "since  the  author  of  the  note  doesn't  disentangle  the  matter,  let  me  not  dare  to  name  so  great  a 
man  (ego  tantum  virum  cum  author  non  explicet  nominare  hoc  loco  non  ausim)."  Mantuan,  Opera 
poetlca  (Paris:  Ascensius,  1513),  vol.  Ill,  fol.  37 v. 
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14  After  1513,  it  appeared  only  twice:  in  the  Opera  of  1573  and  of  1576.  Coccia,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 

15  Catalogus  testium  veritatis...nova  hac  editione  emendatior,  etprioribus  duplo  auctior  redditus  . . . 
studio  et  cura  S.  G.  S.  Accessit  appendix  rerum  et  testimoniorum  insignium  ab  anno  1517  ad 
anno  1600  (Geneva:  Jacob  Stoer  and  Jacob  Chouet,  1608),  col.  1920.  The  Catalogus  was  first 
printed  by  Oporinus  at  Basel  in  1556  and  again  in  1562  "emendatior  &  auctior  editus"  by 
Oporinus  for  himself  and  Paulus  Machaeropoeus.  In  1 5  97  it  appeared  at  Lyon  printed  by  Antonius 
Candidas  and  edited,  according  to  Brunet  {Manuel  du  librarie,  vol.  2,  col.  1 277),  to  the  point  of 
being  rewritten  by  Simon  Goulart.  Only  the  Geneva  edition  of  1608,  however,  contains  the 
passages  from  In  Romam  bellis  tumultuantum  and  Mantuan's  fifth  eclogue.  For  help  in  con- 
firming the  material  here  and  in  n.  171  should  like  to  thank  Carol  Kaske  of  Cornell  University  as 
well  as  Anthony  Amodeo  at  the  Newberry  Library,  James  Green  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Library,  and  Daniel  Traister  at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

\6  Opera  omnia  III,  26\\,262r. 

1 7  During  his  residence  at  Nun  Appleton  House,  Fairfax  wrote  a  history  of  the  Church  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  (Markham,  op.  cit.,  p.  368),  a  project  for  which  he  no  doubt  consulted  the 
Catalogus  as  well  as  Bale' s  Acta.  His  selection  of  texts  from  Petrarch's  Canzoniere,  the  first  and 
last  in  a  series  of  three  sonnets  attacking  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  seems  less  arbitrary  when  we 
note  that  in  the  1608  edition  of  the  Catalogus  (col.  1770)  the  same  sonnets  appear  with  Latin 
translations.  (All  previous  editions  [see  above,  n,  15]  quote  in  Latin  only  small  portions,  not  the 
whole  text  of  these  sonnets.) 

18  George  Webb  acknowledges  using  Flacius'  compendium  in  his  Catalogus  Protestantium.  See 
also  the  conclusion  of  Beard's^wric/im/  the  Pope  of  Rome:  "And  thus  I  suppose  I  have  sufficiently 
proved  that  God  in  all  ages  stirred  up  some  witnesses  of  his  truth,  and  reprovers  of  Antichristian 
errours:  for  fiirther  manifestation  whereof,  I  referre  the  Reader  to  that  famous  book  entitled, 
Catalogus  testium  veritatis  . .  ."  (p.  422). 

19  For  further  information  on  this  aspect  of  Mantuan's  reputation,  see  the  introduction  in  my 
forthcoming  edition  of  The  Eclogues  ofBaptista  Mantuanus. 

20  The  Abuses  of  the  Romish  Church  Anatomized  (London:  Augustine  Mathewes  for  John 
Grismand,  1623),  sig.  B2r. 

2 1  PubUcation  of  portions  of  MS.  Fairfax  40  has  been  made  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  For  assistance  and  advice,  I  should  like  to  thank  Nati  Krivatsy  and  Letitia  Kennedy- 
Skipton  at  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  where  research  for  this  article  was  carried  out 
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Victor  Brodeau.  Poésies.  Edition  critique  par  Hilary  M.  Tomlinson.  Textes 
Littéraires  Français,  312.  Genève:  Droz,  1982.  Pp.  233.  Fr.S.  50. 

This  volume  is  a  critical  edition  of  the  poetry  of  Victor  Brodeau  (1500?- 1540), 
Marguerite  de  Navarre's  valet  de  chambre  and  secretary,  and  a  disciple  of  Marot 
This  is  the  first  edition  ever  of  some  of  Brodeau's  poetry.  Most  of  his  work  was  not 
published  during  his  lifetime,  although  some  appeared  in  various  collective  antho- 
logies or  in  editions  of  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.  Professor  Tomlinson  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  for  students  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  seeking  out, 
collating,  editing,  and  publishing  the  works  of  this  litde-known  writer. 

Though  a  minor  figure,  Brodeau  is  an  interesting  and  typical  one,  even  if  not 
much  is  known  about  his  life.  He  was  not  a  professional  but  an  occasional  poet.  He 
was  apparently  a  devoted  bureaucrat:  Professor  Tomlinson  has  published  in  an 
appendix  the  letters  Brodeau  faithfully  wrote  to  Anne  de  Montmorency,  Grand 
Maître  and  Connétable  of  France  between  1523-1530,  apprising  him  of 
the  activities  of  the  court,  the  well-being  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  his  own 
relatives. 

Brodeau  became  valet  de  chambre  to  Marguerite  de  Navarre  around  1520  and 
her  secretary  in  1527.  He  was  active  in  Marguerite's  own  circle,  in  that  of  her 
brother,  François  1er  (for  whom  he  may  also  have  worked),  and  had  relations  with 
the  principal  poets  of  his  time,  notably  Clément  Marot,  Claude  Chappuys  and 
Mellin  de  St  Gelais.  He  apparently  thought  very  little  of  his  secular  poems, 
viewing  them  as  mere  impromptus  and  making  no  attempt  to  have  them  published. 
Many  must  have  perished  without  a  trace.  It  has  been  suggested  that  around  1539 
Brodeau  underwent  a  mystical  crisis  or  evolution  in  his  rehgious  life  which  led  him 
to  write  and  publish  the  Louanges  de  Jesuchrist  nostre  saulveur,  the  longest  and 
most  interesting  of  Brodeau' s  works  and  the  only  one  he  ever  published.  Two  other 
religious  poems  were  published  after  his  death. 

Professor  Tomlinson  has  diligently  sought  out  Brodeau's  remaining  verse  and 
published  a  critical  edition  of  the  poems  she  beUeves  to  be  authentic  (several 
doubtful  poems  are  published  in  Appendices  B,  C,  and  D).  The  edition  consists  of 
twenty-nine  poems,  of  which  twenty-six  are  "poésies  de  cour,"  and  three  are 
"poésies  reUgieuses."  The  court  poetry  includes  rondeaux,  blasons,  elegies,  verse 
epistles,  epitaphs,  epigrams,  dizains  and  huitains.  Most  of  the  poems  are  circum- 
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stantial,  dealing  with  the  death  of  Louise  de  Savoie  (several  epitaphs),  of  the 
Dauphin  François  (an  elegiac  epistle),  but  more  often  the  circumstances  are 
obscure  and  cannot  be  ftilly  recovered.  The  secular  poems  reveal  that  Brodeau 
was  a  full  participant  in  the  literary  activity  of  his  time:  the  "Blason  de  la  Bouche" 
was  written  for  the  "concours  des  Blasons"  initiated  by  Marot;  other  poems 
participate  in  poetic  exchanges  between  Brodeau,  Marot,  St.  Gelais  and 
Chappuys.  Among  them  are  translations  from  Ausonius,  Strato,  Angeriano, 
Bembo,  Politiano,  and  the  Cardinal,  Jean  de  Lorraine.  Their  content  is  also 
typical  of  the  poetry  of  the  period — Petrarchan  images  and  metaphors,  discus- 
sions of  the  nature  of  love,  sensual  epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  lament- 
ations on  the  deaths  of  several  illustrious  people.  By  his  use  of  fixed  forms,  clichéd 
content  and  banal  style,  Brodeau  appears  to  be  the  very  image  of  a  court  poet  of  the 
1530's. 

Yet  when  we  turn  to  his  religious  poetry,  we  find,  at  least  in  the  Louanges  de 
Jesuchrist,  a  work  with  a  clearly-organized  structure,  a  well-developed  central 
idea  and  an  appropriate  rhetorical  expression.  In  theLouanges  Brodeau  has  found 
his  subject  and  style— in  a  poem  of  much  greater  depth  and  scope.  A  genuine 
religious  sentiment  animates  this  poem  which  deftly  combines  Old  Testament 
parallels  to  Christ  with  a  brief  description  of  His  life,  following  this  by  a  vision  of 
the  Last  Judgment  emphasizing  the  charity  of  Christ,  and  ending  with  a  prayer  that 
the  mercy  of  Christ  be  extended  to  the  poor  sinner  who  is  the  speaker  in  the 
poem. 

According  to  Pierre  Jourda,  in  his  two-part  article  on  Brodeau  (RHLF,  1921), 
this  poem  is  one  of  the  first  major  works  of  religious  inspiration  in  French  poetry 
and  entitles  Brodeau  to  a  more  significant  place  in  literary  history  than  he  has 
generally  enjoyed.  Unfortunately,  the  other  two  religious  poems  ("Epistre  d'ung 
pécheur  à  Jesus  Christ"  and  "Rondeau  à  nostre  saulveur  Jesus  Christ")  do  not 
attain  the  same  level  of  inspiration  or  formal  perfection. 

The  text  of  the  twenty-nine  "authentic"  poems  of  Brodeau  is  accompanied  by  a 
critical  apparatus  that  consists  of  a  list  of  variants  of  the  texts  and  some  historical 
and  literary  notes. 

The  lengthy  introduction  preceding  the  text  presents  briefly  those  facts  that  are 
known  about  the  life  of  Brodeau,  based  on  Jourda' s  article  and  the  editor's  own 
research  in  Tours.  The  editor  devotes  the  major  portion  of  her  introduction  to  a 
description  of  the  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  in  which  Brodeau's  poetry  has 
been  preserved.  The  picture  she  presents  is  complex  and  not  always  easy  to 
decipher.  For  the  court  poetry  there  are  seven  manuscripts  which  contain  poems 
directly  attributed  to  Brodeau.  There  are  ten  printed  sources  (some  existing  in 
multiple  editions)  which  contain  poems  attributed  to  Brodeau.  There  are  also 
eighteen  anonymous  manuscripts  containing  poems  attributed  to  Brodeau.  After 
describing  all  these  potential  sources,  the  editor  had  to  come  to  a  decision  con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  the  poems.  It  is  not  always  clear  why  the  editor  accepts 
or  rejects  certain  poems,  although  her  general  principle  is  to  accept  the  signed  ones 
and  to  reject  the  anonymous  ones. 

The  establishment  of  the  text  also  poses  a  problem  because  of  the  disparate 
nature  of  the  sources  and  the  difficulty  of  dating  them.  Some  poems  exist  in  only 
one  version,  others  in  several  versions,  though  without  any  real  basis  for  choice 
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being  evident.  The  editor  was  obliged  to  select  the  base  text  without  being  sure  of 
its  status  or  that  of  the  variants  she  lists. 

The  three  religious  poems  are  found  only  in  printed  editions,  but  in  several 
different  versions,  and  the  editor  has  chosen  what  she  believes  to  be  the  '*best" 
text,  although  she  corrects  it  upon  occasion.  At  best,  then,  we  are  dealing  with 
poems  that  may  be  by  Brodeau,  and  in  versions  that  may  or  may  not  resemble  the 
author's  original,  and  that  present  a  hybrid  text 

Notably  lacking  from  this  edition  is  any  critical  evaluation  of  the  poems.  Are 
they  indeed  worth  publishing?  The  answer  depends  not  only  on  one' s  evaluation  of 
the  poetry,  but  on  one's  point  of  view  concerning  its  author. 

Brodeau  is  an  interesting  figure,  but  his  poetry  is  not  very  interesting.  Pierre 
Jourda,  the  only  other  person  besides  Professor  Tomlinson  to  take  an  interest  in 
Brodeau,  and  whose  article  is  an  indispensable  complement  to  this  edition,  never- 
theless admits  that  his  poetry  is  '*  froide  et  ennuyeuse"  (p.  2 1 0),  that  he  ''n'a  jamais 
rencontré  de  grande  idée  poétique"  (p.  210),  that  he  lacks  originality  in  style, 
language  and  syntax  (p.  213).  Add  this  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  authenticity 
and  the  limited  number  of  poems  that  may  with  any  certainty  be  attributed  to 
Brodeau,  and  what  we  have  is  not  much,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Louanges. 

We  do  have  a  fleshing-out  of  the  period,  the  addition  of  another  footnote  to 
literary  history  in  the  person  of  this  typical  minor  figure.  The  broad  canvas  of 
literary  history  contains  many  such  secondary  characters.  Often  they  help  us 
understand  a  period  better  than  the  major  figures.  So  it  is  with  Victor  Brodeau. 
Professor  Tomlinson' s  edition  has  the  merit  of  giving  us  an  insight  into  the  literary 
activity  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  France,  but  her  careful  resurrection  does  not 
succeed  in  turning  Brodeau  into  an  important  poet 

The  edition  includes  a  Bibliography,  four  Appendices,  a  Glossary,  an  Index  of 
proper  names,  a  Table  of  incipits  and  a  list  of  abbreviations.  It  is  relatively  free  of 
typographical  errors. 

ELLEN  S.  GINSBERG,  The  Catholic  University  of  America 


Lucien  Febvre.  The  Problem  of  Unbelief  in  the  Sixteenth  Century:  The  Religion 
of  Rabelais,  translated  by  Beatrice  Gottlieb.  Cambridge,  Mass.  and  London: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1982.  Pp.  xxxii,  516.  $35.00. 
Le  Disciple  de  Pantagruel  {Les  Navigations  de  Panurge),  éd.  critique  par  Guy 
Demerson  et  Christiane  Lauvergnat-Gagniere  (Société  des  Textes  Français 
Modernes).  Paris:  Librairie  Nizet,  1982,  Pp.  Ixxxii,  98. 

Lucien  Febvre's  masterpiece,  although  first  published  in  1942,  is  still  the  best 
introduction  to  Rabelais  and  the  spiritual  climate  of  early  sixteenth-century 
France.  Beatrice  Gottlieb's  expert  and  welcome  translation  is  made  all  the  more 
valuable  by  a  knowledgeable  and  thoughtful  introduction  which  places  the  founder 
of  the  Annales  school  and  his  work  in  the  context  of  twentieth-century  French 
historiography.  Her  English  version  has  much  of  the  conversational  verve  of  the 
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original,  whose  tone  was  no  less  a  reproach  to  Third  Republic  academic  postures 
than  its  arguments.  Only  occasionally  does  she  miss  Febvre's  savory  colloquial- 
isms. When  Febvre  writes  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  "Le  témoin  n'est  pas  fameux," 
Gottlieb  translates  flatly,  ''This  witness  is  not  famous,"  when  he  means  something 
Hke,  "He's  no  star  witness." 

Febvre's  study  takes  its  impetus  from  Abel  Lefranc's  astonishing  notion  in  his 
1922  introduction  to  Pantagruel,  that  Rabelais  was  a  good  Third  Republic  esprit 
fort.  The  first  third  of  The  Problem  of  Unbelief  minutely  analyzes  the  contem- 
porary documents  that  purportedly  "proved"  Rabelais' s  atheism.  One  hardly 
expects  such  detailed  scholarly  polemic  to  leave  the  pages  of  specialized  journals, 
but  apart  from  their  pedantic  relish,  the  value  of  these  chapters  is  to  create  a  picture 
of  a  certain  provincial  literary  and  intellectual  milieu  in  which  petty  vanities  and 
jealousies  substitute  for  serious  and  substantive  debate.  Even  so  strange  a  figure  as 
Guillaume  Postel  is  put  into  a  context  in  which  he  seems  less  atypical.  And  it  is 
against  this  social  anatomy  of  petty  mediocrity  that  the  larger  views  and  achieve- 
ments of  Rabelais,  Luther  and  Erasmus  can  be  measured. 

At  the  heart  of  Febvre's  magisterial  work  is  an  alert  reading  of  Rabelais' s  text  in 
the  light  of  narrative  and  theological  traditions.  Occasionally,  Febvre's  polemics 
à  tout  prix  catches  up  with  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  argues  that  the  resurrection  of 
Epistemon  in  the  Pantagruel  has  its  harmless  parallels  in  similar  episodes  in  late 
medieval  narrative,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  observes  that  serious  Reformation 
thinkers  were  questioning  the  validity  of  miracles,  even  Biblical  ones.  Rabelais's 
orthodoxy  is  here  preserved,  but  at  the  cost  of  making  him  an  intellectual  light- 
weight. Might  it  not  be  that  Rabelais  was  shrewd  enough  to  play  on  popular 
literary  modes  so  as  to  suggest  theological  positions  that  could  not  be  expressed 
outright?  Might  not  an  absurd  and  laughable  literal  episode,  in  conjunction  with 
other  passages,  yield  a  more  thoughtful,  philosophical  sense?  While  Febvre,  like 
M.  A.  Screech  after  him,  is  keen  in  his  ability  to  distinguish  the  militant  Lutheran 
note  in  Rabelais's  pages  from  the  more  subtle  Erasmian  tone,  he  is  content  to  place 
Rabelais  in  a  historical  context  of  influence  rather  than  in  a  literary  context  where 
an  author  may  freely  choose  the  strategies  by  which  he  selects  and  educates  his 
readers.  While  Febvre  is  indeed  sensitive  to  the  ambiguities  of  Erasmus's 
thought— "there  is  not  one  phrase . . .  that  is  not  susceptible  of  two  interpretations 
thoroughly  different  in  spirit" — nowhere  does  he  entertain  the  possibility  that 
Rabelais  might  have  written  a  work  that  consciously  mirrors  the  hermeneutical 
ambiguity  one  finds  in  Erasmus. 

The  last  part  of  Febvre's  work  is  the  most  audacious  and  speculative,  for  here 
the  historian  branches  away  from  Rabelais  and  the  Erasmian  spirit  to  consider  the 
very  impossibility  of  unbelief  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  are  given  a  structuralist 
analysis  avant  la  lettre  of  the  assumptions  and  conditions  that  limited  thought  and 
behavior  in  the  Renaissance:  a  society  in  which  religious  forms  dominated  human 
life  from  birth  to  death,  a  geocentic  universe  populated  by  demons,  a  langue  whose 
syntax  was  severely  restricted,  and  in  a  bold  formulation,  a  conservative  oral 
culture  in  which  the  ear  was  more  important  than  the  critical  eye.  Febvre's  picture 
of  a  tight  European  society  where  great  minds  reach  out  to  great  minds,  and  of  a 
world  very  much  unlike  our  own  is  at  once  vivid  and  sufficiently  strange  that  we  are 
wisely  enjoined  of  reading  anachronistic  modern  attitudes  back  upon  the  past.  But 
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for  many  reasons  his  argument  is  not  convincing.  "The  spirit  of  free  and  critical 
inquiry  stemming  from  the  Renaissance"  found  in  Erasmus  along  with  "the  spirit 
of  respectful,  trusting  adherence  to  dogma"  (p.  308)  could  easily  become  unmoored 
If  unbelief,  whether  in  Christianity  or  the  supernatural,  is  impossible  in  the  century 
then  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  Montaigne,  not  so  much  his  use  of  ancient 
scepticism  to  attack  religious  dogmatism,  but  that,  following  Auerbach,  a  personal 
Christianity  should  be  so  far  from  Montaigne's  acknowledged  concerns.  The  issue 
does  not  seem  to  be  belief  or  unbelief,  but  in  the  wake  of  Foucault,  who  is 
anticipated  in  Febvre's  final  pages,  the  identification  of  knowledge  with  inter- 
pretation and  the  role  played  by  similitude  in  intellectual  constructs. 

Febvre  himself  speaks  ofLe  Disciple  de  Pantagruel  as  "an  insipid  hodgepodge 
with  nothing  in  it,"  and  even  its  learned  and  meticulous  editors  speakof  its  "contes 
à  dormir  debout."  Just  as  Febvre  allows  us  to  measure  first-rate  minds  in  all  their 
force  and  complexity  against  third-rate  poetasters,  so  Le  Disciple  provides  a  foil 
to  Rabelais' s  narrative  genius.  The  editors  can  be  praised  for  the  interesting  things 
they  have  to  say  about  literary  mediocrity:  the  independence  of  constituent 
elements,  characteristic  of  folklore;  the  absence  of  allegory  and  polemical  nuance; 
the  simple  formulas  of  causality;  the  superficial  borrowing  of  Rabelaisian  nomen- 
clature (as  opposed  to  Rabelais's  wholesale  theft  of  folkloric  material);  the 
charming  animation  of  objects,  but  a  corresponding  inability  to  represent  character. 
While  the  author  of  Le  Disciple  and  Rabelais  read  and  borrow  from  each  other, 
there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  difference  between  the  "monument"  and  the 
"document."  Whereas  Le  Disciple's  relation  to  the  popular  tradition  is  merely 
additive,  Rabelais's  wedding  of  the  popular  and  learned  traditions  implies  a 
liberating  critical  stance  towards  both.  And  yet,  although  the  editors  do  not 
develop  the  point,  they  are  surely  right  to  point  out  that  the  elaboration  of  the  Land 
of  Cockaigne  motif  in  their  text  is  less  innocent  than  it  seems. 

PHILIP  R.  BERK,  University  of  Rochester 


Elisabeth  Badinter.  L'amour  en  plus.  Histoire  de  l'amour  maternel,  XVIIe  - 
XVIIIe  siècle.  Paris:  Flammarion,  1980. 

Il  ne  faudrait  pas  tomber  dans  le  snobisme  à  rebours  qui  consiste  à  voir  dans 
l'extrême  popularité  d'un  livre,  un  indice  de  médiocrité.  Et  pourtant ...  La 
tentation  est  forte  en  ce  qui  concerne  l'ouvrage  dont  le  titre  sur  toutes  les  lèvres  ces 
derniers  mois,  qui  suscite  débats,  polémiques  et  prises  de  positions  contradictoires 
et  passionnés:  Lûmowr  en  plus  d'EUsabeth  Badinter.  Pourquoi  tant  de  passion? 
Parce  qui  l'auteur  s'en  prend  à  un  des  dogmes  apparemment  inaltérables  de  notre 
société:  celui  de  la  toute  puissance  de  l'amour  maternel.  La  thèse  n'est  pas  neuve, 
et  sans  se  dire  féministes,  de  plus  en  plus  nombreuses,  les  femmes  montrent  la 
fragiHté  et  les  aléas  d'une  prétendue  vocation  maternelle;  de  plus  en  plus  conscientes 
des  dangers  de  l'exclusivité  féminine  dans  le  domaine  des  soins  des  enfants  et  de  leur 
éducation,  elles  en  appellent  à  la  participation  des  pères.  C'est  dans  ce  courant 
que  prend  place  l'ouvrage  d'E.  Badinter  elle  veut  y  nier  l'existence  de  l'instinct 
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maternel,  d'une  vocation  maternelle  de  la  femme  inscrite  dans  sa  nature,  dans  son 
programme  biologique.  Voilà  une  affirmation  qu'il  me  paraît  absolument  nécessaire 
et  urgent  de  répéter,  tout  en  illustrant  l'extrême  variabilité  culturelle  d'une  fonction 
que  la  femme  ne  peut  plus  être  la  seule  à  assumer.  C'est  dire  que  j'adhère  sans 
restrictions  au  propos  d'E.  Badinter  et  que  je  me  déclare  prête  à  affirmer  avec  elle 
que  l'amour  pour  l'enfant  vient  "en  plus."  Mes  restrictions  sur  son  livre  ne  portent 
donc  pas  sur  l'intention:  l'échec  à  mon  point  de  vue  tient  à  la  manière  dont  elle 
administre  la  preuve. 

Elle  base  sa  démonstration  sur  ce  qu'elle  appelle  les  "ratés  de  l'amour 
maternel"  (p.8)  et  découpe  pour  ce  faire,  son  exposé  en  deux  périodes:  jusqu'au 
miheu  du  XVIIIe  siècle  où  se  manifesteraient  sans  complexes  les  carences  de 
l'amour  maternel;  depuis  lors,  où  l'élaboration  d'une  doctrine  qui  débute  avec 
Rousseau  et  culmine  avec  la  psychanalyse,  réduit  les  manques  de  la  femme  à  être 
mère,  à  des  résistances  qui  n'osent  pas  s'avouer.  Ceci  détermine  un  traitement  en 
deux  volets.  Dans  les  deuxième  et  troisième  parties  de  son  livre  ("Une  nouvelle 
valeur:  l'amour  maternel"  et  "L'amour  forcé"),  E.  Badinter  fait  une  lecture 
critique  des  "voix  autorisées"  qui,  de  Rousseau  à  Freud,  ont  contribué  à  élaborer 
le  modèle  actuel  de  maternité.  Modèle  fait  d'esprit  de  sacrifice  et  de  dévouement  et 
qui  trouve  son  apogée  chez  les  successeurs  de  Freud,  selon  qui  la  maternité  permet 
d'épanouir  les  tendances  masochistes  de  la  personnalité  féminine. 

Aucune  objection  à  ces  analyses,  à  cette  revue  des  discours  sur  le  thème  de  la 
maternité.  Elles  constituent  la  partie  vraiment  utile  du  livre  et  sont  probantes  en 
soi.  L'auteur  aurait  pu  s'en  tenir  là.  Mais  elle  a  voulu  assurer  une  assise  historique 
à  sa  preuve.  Or  là,  nous  ne  pouvons  plus  la  suivre.  Non  que  la  démarche  ne  soit  pas 
légitime.  Mais  le  résultat  ne  répond  en  rien  à  ce  que  le  sous-titre  de  l'ouvrage  (qui 
trouve  là  sa  justification)  nous  annonçait.  Ne  s'improvise  pas  historien  qui  veut,  et 
la  critique  ici  doit  se  faire  sévère.  Elle  touche  des  questions  de  méthode  assez 
fondamentales  pour  discréditer  sans  appel  le  volet  historique  de  L 'amour  en  plus. 
Sûre  d'elle,  E.  Badinter  avance  sans  sourciller  sur  le  terrain  facile  des  affirmations 
péremptoires.  Mais  comment  pourrions-nous  la  suivre,  alors  qu'elle  nous  propose 
une  image  hyper-simpHfîée,  pour  ne  pas  dire  simpliste,  des  réalités  des  siècles 
envisagés,  du  XVIe  au  XVIIIe? 

Simplisme  des  coupes  chronologiques,  tout  d'abord,  qui  voit  l'amour  maternel 
dessiner  une  courbe  "sinusoïdale  avec  des  points  forts  avant  le  XVIIe,  aux  XIXe 
et  XXe  siècles,  et  des  points  faibles  aux  XVIIe  et  XVIIIe  siècles"  (p.  369).  Avant 
de  conclure  à  l'apparition  d'un  phénomène  nouveau,  il  faudrait  corriger  l'erreur  de 
perspective  due  à  l'abondance  croissance  des  documents  écrits;  il  faudrait  aussi 
faire  un  travail  d'interprétation  des  textes  cités  et  ne  pas  lire  Vives,  par  exemple,  au 
pied  de  la  lettre  et  au  premier  niveau,  pour  déduire  de  ses  indignations  puritaines, 
le  fait  que  les  mères  renaissantes  passaient  leur  temps  à  mignoter  leurs  enfants. 

Simplisme  des  stratifications  sociales:  E.  Badinter  évoque  rapidement  la 
paysanne,  s'arrête  peu  à  la  travailleuse  urbaine;  elle  donne  toute  la  place  à  la 
grande  bourgeoise  et  à  l'aristocrate,  celle  dont  la  plupart  de  ses  sources  écrites  lui 
renvoient  l'image.  Celle  qui  lira  Rousseau  ou  bien  la  mondaine  futile  et  égoïste 
dont  elle  reprend  le  portrait-charge  que  la  littérature  lui  livre. 

Simplisme  surtout  dû  au  fait  qu'E.  Badinter  ignore  absolument  les  facteurs  d'ordre 
économique  et  matériel.  Il  faut  attendre  la  p.  2 1 9  et  le  XIXe  siècle  pour  tenir  compte 
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de  l'environnement  concret  des  familles  et  de  l'exiguïté  de  leurs  demeures. 

Quant  à  l'élément-clé  de  la  preuve,  l'exemple-test  des  "ratés"  de  l'amour 
maternel,  c'est-à-dire,  selon  l'auteur,  la  généralisation  du  refus  d'allaiter  et  la  mise 
en  nourrice  systématique  des  nourrissons,  qu'on  se  réfère  plutôt  aux  articles 
qu'elle  utilise  et  aux  utilise  et  aux  ouvrages  de  Jean- Louis  Flandrin  pour  corriger 
des  affirmations  outrancières  comme  celle  de  prétendre  qu'au  XVIIe  siècle,  "les 
enfants  des  villes  allaités  par  leur  mère  étaient  des  exceptions"  (p.  90).* 

A  tenter  de  comprendre  les  raisons  des  faiblesses  que  nous  venons  d'énumérer, 
on  se  rend  vite  compte  qu'elles  tiennent  à  deux  vices  méthodologiques  majeurs: 
l'un,  nous  venons  de  le  voir,  l'imprudence  dans  la  manipulation  et  l'interprétation 
des  sources;  l'autre,  une  attitude  ethnocentrique  à  l'égard  des  phénomènes 
culturels  du  passé.  E.  Badinter  part  d'un  modèle  d'amour  et  de  comportement 
maternel  propre  à  notre  époque,  à  notre  culture,  et  l'applique  aux  siècles  passés. 
Rien  d'étonnant  à  ce  qu'elle  ne  l'y  trouve  pas  . . .  Une  analyse  sémantique  de  la 
notion  d'amour  lui  aurait  montré  qu'elle  ne  s'oppose  pas,  au  XVIIe  siècle  à  celle 
d'autorité  (p.  1 9)  et  qu'il  est  abusif  de  parler  pour  la  même  époque  de  "  société  sans 
amour"  (p.  34  à  40).  E.  Badinter  tombe  dans  le  piège  qui  consiste  à  concevoir  nos 
propres  modes  d'expression  des  sentiments  comme  les  seuls  possibles.  Or  nous 
savons  la  place  prise  par  la  verbalisation  dans  notre  culture;  le  statut  de  la  parole 
était  bien  différent  dans  la  société  traditionnelle,  et  bien  plus  développés  les  modes 
non  verbaux  d'expression  (gestes,  rites  . . .  ).  On  ne  peut  déduire  que  ce  qui  n'est 
pas  dit  ou  écrit  sinon  "au  détour  de  deux  phrases,  presque  honteusement"  (p.  34), 
n'existe  pas.  On  ne  peut  pas  plus  conclure  à  la  prétendue  "sécheresse  affective" 
(p.  39)  des  parents  jusqu'au  XIXe  siècle,  d'après  une  "preuve"  (p.  38)  empreinte 
du  même  type  d'anachronisme:  l'absence  des  manifestations  du  chagrin  lors  de  la 
mort  (p.  76  à  79;  230).  La  gravité  de  ce  genre  de  transposition  vient  de  ce  qu'on 
s'interdit  de  comprendre  la  rapidité  des  remariages  (p.  38),  les  attitudes  à  l'égard 
de  la  sexualité  du  petit  enfant  (p.  68)  ou  les  pratiques  traditionnelles  de  puériculture 
(p.  115  à  117)^  ainsi  que  les  principes  de  la  médecine  classique  (de  "faux 
slogans,"  p.  86).  Il  ne  me  reste  qu'à  inviter  ceux  qu'intéresse  l'histoire  des 
sentiments  et  des  mentalités  à  partager  ma  lecture  enthousiaste  des  travaux 
d'ethnologues  comme  Yvonne  Verdier,  Françoise  Zonabend  et  Martine  Ségalen.^ 
Ils  constituent  le  complément  indispensable  à  ceux  des  historiens  qui,  après 
Philippe  Ariès,  se  sont  penchés  sur  l'histoire  de  la  famille. 

MADELEINE  JEAY,  Institut  d'études  médiévales.  Université  de  Montréal 
Notes 

1  Jean- Louis  Flandrin,  Fam/V/ej,  parenté,  maison,  sexualité  dans  l'ancienne  société  {Pdsis:  Hachette, 
1976);  Le  sexe  et  l'Occident.  Evolution  des  attitudes  et  des  comportements  (Paris:  Seuil, 
1981). 

2  Pour  une  description  des  pratiques  et  une  analyse  de  la  conception  traditionnelle  de  l'éducation 
des  enfants,  voir  Françoise  Noux,  Le  jeune  enfant  et  son  corps  dans  la  médecine  traditionnelle, 
Paris:  Flammarion,  1978. 

3  Yvonne  Verdier,  Façons  défaire,  façons  de  dire.  La  laveuse,  la  couturière,  la  cuisinière,  Paris: 
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Torquato  Tasso.  Creation  of  the  World,  translated  into  English  Verse  with 
introduction  by  Joseph  Tusiani,  annotated  by  Gaetano  Cipolla.  Medieval  & 
Renaissance  Texts  &  Studies,  vol.  12.  Binghampton,  New  York,  Center  for 
Medieval  &  Early  Renaissance  Studies,  1982.  Pp.  xxii,  248. 

Written  at  the  very  end  of  his  life,  at  a  date  which  is  still  uncertain  but  which  Mr. 
Tusiani  places  between  1592  and  1594  {Introduction,  p.  xii),  Tasso's  Mondo 
creato  is  a  complex  work  comprising  nearly  nine  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse  in 
hendecasyllables  and  drawing  on  a  vast  range  of  sources  which  not  only  include, 
as  one  might  expect,  the  Bible  and  early  religious  figures  like  Saint  Augustine  and 
Saint  Basil,  but  also  demonstrate  a  wide  knowledge  of  secular  writers  throughout 
the  ages,  as  is  clear  from  frequent  references  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors  such  as 
Aristotle  and  Virgil,  and  Medieval  and  Renaissance  poets  and  thinkers  of  the 
stature  of  Dante  and  Pico  della  Mirandola.  To  this  is  added  a  phenomenal  grasp  of 
Classical  mythology,  history,  both  factual  and  intellectual,  geography,  and  even 
astronomy,  in  an  opus  that  well  bears  out  the  publisher's  description  of  it  as  "an 
encyclopedic  poem  .  .  .  [which]  is  Tasso's  intellectual  legacy"  (p.  249). 

The  phrase,  however,  has  a  double  edge  which  provides  the  reason  for  this 
work's  relative  neglect  over  the  last  four  centuries,  for  it  is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Tusiani  calls  "Tasso's  massive  erudition  and,  above  all,  his  desire  to  instruct  his 
reader"  {Introduction,  p.  xvii)  which  has,  perhaps  inevitably,  led  to  the  almost 
total  dominance  of  scholarship  over  poetic  fervour  throughout  the  Mondo.  The 
result  is  that,  while  we  are  undoubtedly  impressed  by  the  author's  learning  and  his 
ability  to  exemplify  the  Renaissance  concept  of  the  "complete  man"  proficient  in 
all  areas  of  knowledge,  we  are  hardly  ever  moved  by  the  text,  and  even  more 
conscious  of  its  poetic  limitations  on  those  rare  occasions  when  Tasso  provides 
what  it  is  tempting  to  call  a  flash  of  the  old  genius  that  we  associate  with  the  author 
ofihe  Liberata  (e.g.  the  account  of  the  phoenix's  death  and  rebirth  in  Day  Five,  11. 
1 344-1 59 1 ,  the  description  of  the  ants  in  Day  Six,  11. 5 1 2-542,  the  oft-quoted  final 
invocation  to  God  in  Day  Seven,  11.  1086-1 127). 

The  point  is  freely  admitted  by  many  Italian  critics,  such  as  A.  Galletti  &  E. 
Chiorboli,  who  speak  tellingly  of  "[la]  stanca  prosaicità  del  verso  [che  tradisce]  la 
précoce  decadenza  del  poeta"  {Letteratura  italiana:  storia  e  antologia,  vol.  II, 
pt.  1.  Bologna,  Zanichelli,  1947,  p.  117),  and  Natalino  Sapegno,  who  mentions 
"un  soverchio  di  enfasi  macchinosa  e  di  barocca  eloquenza"  {Compendio  di 
storia  della  letteratura  italiana,  vol.  II.  Firenze,  LaNuova  Italia,  1959,  p.  244); 
it  is,  however,  accepted  only  in  part  by  Giorgio  Petrocchi,  whose  critical  edition  of 
the  text  has  served  as  a  basis  for  this  translation  (v.  Introduction,  p.  xxii,  note  5), 
and  who,  while  conceding  "una  certa  diflTicoltà  di  lettura"  {L'ultimo  Tasso  e  il 
"Mondo  creato",  p.  xxxvii  of  introduction  to  critical  text,  Firenze,  Le  Monnier, 
1951,  pp.  vii-1),  describes  such  general  disapproval  as  "un'interpretazione 
frettolosa"  {ibid.,  p.  xxxviii),  and  proclaims  that  "I'informazione  erudita  è 
spessissimo  riscattata  dalla  poesia"  {ibid. ,  pp.  xxxviii-xxxix)  while  insisting  that 
Tasso's  learning  is  at  no  time  "pedantesca  raccolta  del  materiale  erudito, 
ma...meditata  costruzione  letteraria"  (2ibid.,  p.  xl  ix).  This  view  is  shared  by  Mr. 
Tusiani,  who  believes  the  poet's  execution  of  his  theme  to  be  "the  most  awesome 
and  intriguing  attempt  ever  made  in  such  a  field"  {op.  cit. ,  p.  xviii)  and  points  out  in 
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his  defense  of  Tasso's  finished  product  that,  although  at  times  ''we  still  fail  to 
understand  why  certain  phrases  sounded  as  verse  even  to  their  author's  ear" 
(ibid. ,  p.  xv),  one  cannot  expect  consistent  performance  in  a  work  of  this  length, 
and  that  "often  dormitat  Homenis  himself  (ibid. ,  p.  xvi). 

While  it  is  for  the  reader  to  make  up  his  mind  which  of  these  contrasting  views  is 
more  valid,  he  is  unlikely  to  find  Tasso's  Mo/zc/o  creato  an  easily  accessible  work, 
and  we  must  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Tusiani  for  having  made  it  that  much  more  so  by 
providing  us  with  a  translation  that  appears  to  flow  effortlessly  from  his  pen  and  is 
rarely  difficult  to  understand,  even  when  deriving  from  what  he  rightly  calls  an 
"  almost  frightening  labyrinth  of  verse"  (ibid. ,  p.  xviii).  In  this  sense  one  cannot  but 
applaud  his  undertaking  and  be  pleased  that  he  has  contributed  to  widening  the 
knowledge  of  non-Italianists  concerning  Renaissance  poetry  and  Renaissance 
learning  by  throwing  light  on  what  has  until  now  remained  an  obscure  work. 

Judging  the  quality  of  the  translation  itself  is  a  more  difficult  task.  The  principles 
that  have  guided  Mr.  Tusiani  in  his  enterprise  are  outlined  on  pages  xviii-xxi  of  the 
Introduction,  and  appear,  at  least  to  this  reviewer,  to  be  open  to  question.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  point  concerns  "the  impossible  task  of  preserving  the  exact 
number  of  lines  in  each  of  the  original  Sette  Giornate''  (ibid. ,  p.  xix),  a  claim 
described  somewhat  surprisingly  as  "a  misadventure  that  any  translator  would 
most  likely  call  inconsequential"  (ibid.  ).  I  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  access  to 
either  Mr.  Tusiani's  article  on  the  translating  of  poetry  or  the  two  tesi  di  laurea  on 
his  work  mentioned  in  note  1 8  on  page  xxii,  and  am  thus  unaware  of  any  infor- 
mation relating  to  this  idea  which  they  may  contain,  but  feel  there  is  a  basic 
confusion  here  between  the  two  activities  of  poet  and  translator,  something  which 
is  perhaps  especially  Hkely  to  occur  when,  as  here,  they  are  discharged  by  the  same 
individual.  There  is  an  important  difference  between  providing  a  faithful  trans- 
lation of  a  foreign  text  and  creating  an  English  version  in  blank  verse  of  a  poetic 
original,  in  that,  while  the  former  can  and  indeed  should  sacrifice  lyrical  flourishes, 
stylistic  devices,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  poetic  expression  on  the  altar  of 
factual  accuracy,  the  latter  must  endeavour,  as  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible,  to 
render  the  flavour  of  the  original  poetic  expression,  or,  as  a  second  best,  create  an 
English  poetic  equivalent,  something  that  will  inevitably  involve  taking  liberties 
with  the  original  text  and  cutting  or  amplifying  as  seems  appropriate.  Mr. 
Tusiani's  brave  decision  to  convert  near  on  nine  thousand  hendecasyllables  into 
what  is,  for  English-speaking  readers,  a  more  familiar  ten-line  construction,  while 
at  the  same  time  communicating  the  essence  of  the  original  Italian,  is  clearly  an 
example  of  the  latter  activity,  and  can  only  be  judged  correctly  if  approached  in 
these  terms,  for  as  a  translation  it  must  of  necessity  prove,  as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges, "misleading  and  even  irritating"  (ibid.  )  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  compare 
one  text  with  the  other.  Clearly  this  irritation,  which  he  correctly  anticipates  in  his 
readers,  would  have  been  avoided  a  priori  if  the  key  word  "Translated"  had  been 
omitted  from  the  title-page  and  his  work  presented  in  the  Introduction  under 
different  criteria.  It  is  in  the  light  of  such  criteria,  that  my  remaining  remarks  are 
made,  i.e.  in  the  context  of  whether  Tusiani's  Creation  of  the  World  is  an  effective 
English  version  of  Tasso' s  Mondo  creato. 

We  may  begin  by  reconsidering  the  question  of  the  number  of  lines  in  each  Day, 
and  sympathising  with  Mr.  Tusiani's  desire  to  cut  through  what  he  rightly  calls 
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"superabundance  of  tautological  terms  and  entire  phrases"  (ibid.)  in  the  ItaHan 
text  to  create  a  more  concise  and  less  tedious  flow  of  discourse  while  preserving 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  Some  may  feel  that  he  has  perhaps  approached  this  part  of 
his  task  with  too  much  enthusiasm,  in  that  all  Days  apart  from  the  first  two  are 
reduced  in  length,  in  one  case  quite  drastically  (the  fifth,  from  1 626  lines  to  a  mere 
1552),  and  it  is  tempting  to  deduce  an  understandable  over-reaction  on  his  part  to 
the  author's  cry  in  Day  Three,  "Ma  pur  troppo  il  parlar  s'avanza  e  cresce"  (1. 
1445).  In  some  cases  this  pruning  has  eliminated  touches  that  might  have  been 
better  preserved,  e.g.  in  Day  Seven  11.  1039-1040,  the  contrast  between  God's 
"sublime  e  giusta  legge  /  De  la  ragione"  and  fallen  Man's  "Legge . . .  /  avversa  e 
ribellante"  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  simple  reference  to  "the  law  given  to 
rebellious  reason"  (1.  1015);  in  Day  Five  the  pursuit  of  the  smaller  by  the  larger 
fish  contains  the  line  "E  dal  gran  predator  sia  preso  al  fine"  (342),  which  is  omitted 
for  no  apparent  reason;  in  Day  Three  two  lines  included  in  the  condemnation  of 
pride  stemming  from  wealth  have  likewise  been  cut  without  it  being  clear  why  this 
should  have  been  thought  desirable  (1004-1005).  More  serious  are  the  straight- 
forward errors  in  translation,  perhaps  to  some  degree  inevitable  in  a  work  of  this 
length,  but  nonetheless  disturbing,  especially  when  they  result  in  a  radical  change 
of  meaning.  Alongside  a  few  obvious  misreadings,  such  as  "the  sun  changes 
countless  times  each  day"  (Day  Two,  1.  766)  for  "muta  in  un  sol  di  mille  sem- 
bianze"  (1.  757),  and  "seventh  day"  (Day  Seven,  1.  191)  for  "settimo  anno" 
(1. 1 88),  we  find  several  more  complex  misinterpretations.  Thus  the  temperament 
of  a  child  bom  in  Taurus,  described  in  Day  Two  as  "faticoso,  e  tolérante  a  I'opre" 
(1.  709),  here  figures  as  "wearisome,  intolerant  of  toil"  (1.  716);  there  is  clearly 
confusion  here  between  the  modern  and  archaic  use  of  "faticoso,"  defined 
respectively  by  Zingarelli  as  "Che . . .  procura  fatica"  and"Esercitato  alia  fatica" 
(N.  ZINGARELLI,  Vocabolario  della  lingua  italiana.  Bologna,  Zanichelli, 
1970,  p.  648),  with  a  quotation  from  Tasso  himself  as  an  example  of  the  latter 
meaning  (" so vrappone  /  l'arme  a  le  membra  faticose  intomo,"  with  no  indication 
of  the  source),  this  first  mistake  being  then  followed  by  a  misreading  of  "tolérante" 
to  fit  in  with  the  concept  of  "wearisome."  In  Day  Four  we  read  that  the  setting  of 
the  sun  "mai . . .  /  Non  ci  lascia  partendo  a  pien  contenti"  (11.  1 38-1 39),  which  is 
rendered  as  "always  ...  it  leaves  the  world  /  blissfully  sated"  (11.  136-137),  the 
very  opposite  meaning  and  one  that  does  not  tally  with  the  point  being  made  by  the 
author  in  this  section,  namely  that  "eternal  things  in  heaven"  (1.  124)  are  by 
definition  even  more  resplendent  than  those  whose  greatness  overwhelms  us  on 
earth  (the  point  is  clarified  in  lines  143-145,  which  Mr.  Tusiani  correctly  renders  as 
"...  if  the  lack  of  earthly  splendour  makes  /  a  Wind  man  grieve,  how  will  a  sinner 
bear  /  his  loss  of  God's  eternal  and  true  light?"  (11.  141-143).  In  Day  Six  Tasso 
writes  "Non  fece  ...  il  Fabro  etemo  / 1  muli  o  pur  le  mule"  (11.  1452-1453),  the 
point  being,  as  the  text  subsequently  indicates,  that  these  animals  are  "the 
illegitimate  offspring"  (1.  1426)  of  others;  however,  Mr.  Tusiani  renders  this  as 
"the  Eternal  Maker  .  .  .  /  did  not  make  mules  different  from  hinnies"  (11.  1423- 
1424),  thus  substituting  one  concept  for  another. 

Of  less  consequence  are  other  readings,  where  v;e  may  assume  that  the 
difference  in  meaning  vis-à-vis  the  original  is  an  example  of  poetic  licence  rather 
than  mistranslation,  e.g.  "our  speech  /  will  ever  fail  to  number  all  their  kinds" 
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(Day  Five,  11. 50-5 1  )  for"potriansi  a  pena/  Le  varie  sorti  annoverar  parlando"  (11. 
5 1-52);  "its  mother's  art"  (ibid. ,  1. 256)  for  "Arte  patema"  (1. 266);  "bringing  out 
its  best"  (Day  Three,  1.  1296)  for  "gli  trasmuti  in  meglio"  (1.  1306).  One  may 
likewise  notice  an  apparently  inconsistent  use  of  the  two  meanings  of  "quasi"  (e.g. 
"almost  equal  to  the  sea"  in  Day  Three,  Une  399,  for  "quasi  eguah  al  mare"  (1. 
393)  in  contrast  to  "like  an  obedient  maiden"  {ibid.,  1.  137)  for  "Quasi  .  .  . 
obediente  ancella"  {id.)),  though  this  must  ultimately  depend  on  individual 
interpretation.  In  this  context  it  is  unfortunate  that  while  stressing  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  different  readings  Mr.  Tusiani  should 
have  quoted  as  one  of  his  two  examples  the  phrase  "de  I'ordine  suo  divino  Amore" 
(Introduction,  p.  xxi)  which  occurs  in  Day  One,  line  19,  since  although,  as  he 
correctly  points  out,  the  adjective  "divino"  can  theoretically  be  linked  to  either  of 
the  two  nouns  the  point  is  firmly  resolved  in  Petrocchi's  text,  his  source,  by  the  use 
of  capital  letters  for  both  "Divino"  and  "Amore."  In  light  of  my  previous 
distinction  between  an  English  translation  and  an  English  version  of  Tasso's 
poem,  it  would,  however,  be  pedantic  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  these  sorts 
of  discrepancies,  if  indeed  they  merit  such  a  name. 

Style  is  necessarily  an  important  part  of  such  an  opus,  and,  perhaps  inevitably, 
unlikely  to  produce  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  readers.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated that  the  general  effect  of  Mr.  Tusiani' s  writing  is  positive  by  virtue  of  its 
clarity  and  limpidity  of  meaning,  but  there  will  doubtless  be  dissenting  views,  and 
it  is  not  too  difficult  to  imagine  what  form  these  may  take.  The  English  text 
frequently  employs  transpositions  of  adjectives,  sometimes  for  reasons  of  metre, 
sometimes,  one  may  assume,  for  general  effect,  and  although  the  basic  concepts  at 
issue  are  not  unduly  altered  by  this  technique  it  does  lead  to  shifts  in  the  balance  of 
meaning.  Thus  "il  suon  de  la  canora  tromba"  (Day  Five,  1.  520)  appears  as  "the 
trumpet's  clarion  sound"  (1.  499);  "del  bianco  cigno/  II . . .  dolce  canto"  (ibid. ,  11. 
1255-1256)  becomes  "the  white,  sweet  song/  . . .  of  the  swan"  (11.  1200-1201); 
"erede  immortal  del  Re  del  Cielo"  (Day  Seven,  1.  878)  is  given  as  "heir/  of  the 
immortal  Monarch  of  the  sky"  (11.  861-862).  The  same  point  may  be  made  in 
relation  to  what  Mr.  Tusiani  himself  refers  to  as  the  "artibrary  insertion" 
(Introduction,  p.  xix)  of  words  into  the  text,  or,  correspondingly,  their  omission  in 
the  interests  of  clarity,  both  techniques  being  applied  as  standard  practice  through- 
out. At  times  we  come  across  lines  or  phrases  which  appear  at  variance  with  the 
gravity  of  the  theme,  e.g.  a  somewhat  colloquial  "wild  and  wicked  end"  for 
"I'empia  Morte"  in  Day  Five,  lines  1265  and  1323  respectively;  a  rather  in- 
elegant "the  scorpion  can  also  scare  the  big"  (Day  Six,  1.  1 160)  for  "Lo  scorpio 
ancora  orrido  appare  a'  grandi"  (1.  1 179);  and  an  over-trendy  rendering  of  "la 
Morte  . . .  entrô  nel  mondo  /  Per  ampissima  porta"  (Day  Seven,  11.  989-990)  as 
"Death  found  ...  a  very  ample  door  /  open  upon  the  worid,  and  walked  right 
through"  (11.  969-970).  In  contrast  to  this  kind  of  thing  are  occasional  over-heavy 
or  over-learned  terms  such  as  "  centripetally"  (ibid. ,  1. 404)  and  a  conftising  use  of 
the  archaic  "taste"  to  translate 'odori'  (ibid. ,  11. 566  and  575  respectively).  On  the 
positive  side  it  is  gratifying  to  read  such  fine  phrases  as  "the  Adriatic's  frothy  lap" 
(Day  Five,  1.  663)  for  "il  seno  ondoso  /  De  I'Adrian"  (11.  699-700);  "casting  a 
darkening  veil  upon  her  sheen"  (Day  Six,  1.  359)  for  the  more  pedestrian  original 
"la  sua  luce  imbruni"  (1. 352);  "golden  stars  immortally  are  fair"  (Day  Four,  1. 63) 
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in  no  way  inferior  to  Tasso's  "I'immortal  beltà  de  I'auree  stelle"  (1.  62). 

Each  of  the  Seven  Days  is  accompanied  by  notes,  which  have  been  compiled  by 
Professor  Gaetano  CipoUa  and  which  elucidate  the  multifarious  references  in  the 
poem.  Many  appear  to  have  been  translated  from  those  provided  by  Petrocchi, 
who  is  only  acknowledged  once  as  a  source,  and  then  inaccurately  (p.  223,  note  to 
1.  102  of  Day  Two:  the  reference  should  be  to  p.  58),  though  ultimately  this  does 
not  detract  from  their  usefulness  as  aids  to  understanding.  There  is  some  dupli- 
cation on  page  218  of  the  information  provided  by  Mr.  Tusiani  on  pages  xii-xiii  of 
the  Introduction  concerning  the  dating  of  the  poem  and  its  aims,  but  this  is  a  minor 
point.  Those  parts  of  the  Introduction  itself  that  are  not  concerned  with  the 
principles  of  translation,  and  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  provide  an  inter- 
esting and  useful  account  of  the  work's  aims  and  intentions,  together  with  some 
well-chosen  extracts  from  the  English  text  in  connection  with  critical  points.  It  is  a 
pity  there  is  no  identification  of  the  quotations  from  five  Italian  writers  mentioned 
on  page  x,  or  of  that  from  a  sixth  on  page  xiii;  one  may  also  point  out  a  certain 
inconsistency  in  the  style  of  bibliographical  listings  on  the  part  of  both  editors 
("Oxford:  Clarendon  Press"  but  "Editori  Laterza,  Bari"  in  notes  4  and  8  on  p. 
xxii;  "ETS:  Pisa"  but  "Firenze,  La  Nuova  Italia"  on  p.  218),  together  with  an 
occasional  naivety  of  expression  that  is  rather  at  odds  with  the  publisher's  claim  to 
provide  "the  highest  quality  scholarship"  (p.  250),  e.g.  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  three  on  page  xii  or  the  contents  of  note  9  on  page  xxii.  All  in  all, 
however,  this  is  a  welcome  work  that  amply  fulfills  Mr.  Tusiani' s  modest  aim  of 
making  Tasso  "known  a  little  more  and  a  little  better"  (p.  xxi),  not  only  to  those 
who  do  not  have  at  least  a  reading  knowledge  of  Italian  but  also  students  (and 
perhaps  even  some  professional  Italianists)  who  have  not  had  sufficient  time  or 
energy  to  give  this  opus  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  book  is  attractively  printed,  with  wide  margins  and  clear  type,  bound  in 
sober  blue  with  gold  lettering  on  the  spine.  There  are  at  least  four  misprints  (on  pp. 
120,  147,  154,  and  156)  which  hardly  detract  from  the  general  positive 
impression. 

ALAN  BULLOCK,  University  of  Leeds 


Ira  Clark.  Christ  Revealed:  The  History  of  the  Neotypological  Lyric  in  the 
English  Renaissance.  Gainesville:  University  Presses  of  Florida,  1982.  Pp.  xiv, 
221.  $15.00. 

If  the  literary  critic  is  always  right,  the  literary  historian  is  always  wrong.  The 
hypothetical  "true  picture"  flaws  all  others.  Best,  then,  to  acknowledge  one's 
impossible  role  as  copiest  of  an  irrecoverable  original — and  to  imagine  a  per- 
manent empty  space  on  the  wall.  Some  very  fine  practitioners  of  the  art,  most 
notably  Rosamund  Tuve  and  Barbara  Lewalski,  have  explored  the  use  of  typology 
by  the  devotional  lyric  poets  of  the  English  Renaissance.  Ira  Clark,  as  he  states  in 
his  Introduction,  has  certainly  benefitted  from  their  ideas.  But  Christ  Revealed 
provokes  the  wish  that  he  had  profitted  more  thoroughly  from  their  methodo- 
logical example. 
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In  differentiating  his  approach  from  Lewalski's,  Clark  compliments  her  "wide- 
ranging  informative  presentation  of  Protestant  theories  of  aesthetics,  modes, 
genres,  and  styles"  (p.  xii).  He  stresses  his  own  narrower  focus:  "Even  in  the  study 
of  typology  itself  my  definition  is  more  strictly  typological  than  her  extensions  into 
allegories  and  progresses; . . .  Moreover,  my  goals  are  more  restricted  in  imme- 
diate subject  matter  and  poetic  form."  {ibid.  )  This  holds  an  appealing  promise  of 
refinement  and  application.  As  the  argument  unfolds,  however,  it  becomes  evident 
that  Clark's  limitation  of  his  subject  also  limits  the  capacity  of  typological  study  to 
illuminate  the  poetry.  Part  of  the  reason  may  be  that  isolating  types  from  related 
literary  devices  and  intellectual  concepts  runs  counter  to  the  processes  of  mind 
that  employed  them  artistically.  No  doubt  the  Reformation's  literalizing  of  the 
Bible  fostered  a  stricter  concept  of  types,  along  with  a  renewal  of  interest  in  them. 
But  to  use  types  poetically  is  to  draw  them  into  the  creative  process.  Typological 
thinking  becomes  a  dimension,  albeit  a  distinctive  one,  of  the  connection-making 
mechanism  by  which  the  imagination  produces  metaphoric  and  structural  effects 
of  all  kinds.  There  is  reason  for  the  flexibility  and  breadth  of  perspective  brought  to 
bear  by  Tuve  and  Lewalski— and  a  danger  in  Clark's  single-mindedness. 

His  initial  contracting  of  his  field  is  natural.  He  selects  Donne,  Herbert, 
Vaughan,  Traheme,  and  Taylor  as  his  main  subjects  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
the  significant  poets  who  use  types.  He  also  provides  a  discussion  of  Alabaster  and 
Southwell  as  precursors — a  section  that,  for  the  freshness  of  its  material  and  its 
placement  of  these  poets  in  the  tradition,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
book.  However,  when  Clark  excludes  most  of  the  work  of  his  chosen  authors 
according  to  his  strict  criteria  for  what  is  truly  typological,  we  may  feel  that  he  is 
imposing  distinctions  alien  to  the  poets  themselves.  Moreover,  as  often  happens 
when  a  standard  is  established,  measurements  by  that  standard  acquire  overtones 
of  value-judgement.  It  is  a  temptingly  easy  step  from  observing  that  "Vaughan 
uses  the  word  type  somewhat  loosely"  (p.  114)  to  patronizing  Traheme: 
"Traheme  understood  typology.  But ...  he  characteristically  came  to  overlook 
those  disparities  between  type  and  antitype  which  Reformed  typologists  empha- 
sized" (p.  139).  This  brings  us  to  Clark's  central  and  most  problematic  self- 
imposed  restriction. 

The  term  "neotype"  is  his:  it  refers  to  the  persona  of  a  devotional  lyric  who 
identifies  with  an  Old  Testament  type  in  order  to  express  spiritual  inadequacy  yet 
affirm  the  promise  of  salvation  through  Christ,  the  antitype.  Both  the  term 
(equivalent,  Clark  informs  us,  to  Lewalski's  "correlative  type"  [p.  xii])  and  the 
concept  may  be  warmly  welcomed.  They  supply  a  convenient  stmcture  for  ex- 
ploring a  poet's  imaginative  self-projection  mto  the  relation  between  type  and 
antitype.  The  stmcture  is  useful,  I  beheve,  precisely  because  it  is  adaptable— a  set 
of  variables  that  allows  for,  indeed  highlights,  diverse  poetic  emphases  and 
approaches. 

But  while  the  subtitle  informs  us  that  he  is  writing  a  history,  Clark  too  often  gives 
the  impression  that  he  is  inventing  one.  For  instead  of  exploiting  the  elasticity  of 
his  concept,  he  consistently  measures  poets  and  poems  against  an  ideal  version  of 
it,  a  fixed  ration  among  type,  antitype,  and  neotype  that  he  considers  "the  fullest 
exploitation  of  the  expressive  potential  for  poetry  of  the  Reformed  strict  definition 
and  personal  application  of  types"  (p.  106).  It  tums  out  that  this  ideal  scarcely 
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exists— it  is  achieved  only  in  a  relatively  few  lyrics  by  George  Herbert.  Herbert's 
predecessors  were  groping  towards  it,  discovering  necessary  components  here 
and  there,  while  it  was  "reinterpreted,  expanded,  and  exploded"  (ibid.)  by  his 
successors.  What  might  simply  seem  suggestively  different  uses  of  typology 
within  a  common  tradition  are  presented  as  anticipations  of,  or  departures  from,  a 
"pure"  model.  Thus  Vaughan,  by  his  "inversion  of  types  and  neotypes"  (p. 
1 32) — that  is,  portraying  contemporary  man  as  inferior  to  Old  Testament  types — 
is  said  to  have  produced  the  "antipodal  neotypological  lyric"  (a  label  as  un- 
necessary as  it  is  ungainly).  In  Traheme,  "the  neotypological  lyric  dissolves  and 
suffuses  through  the  fusion  and  then  infinite  expansion  of  expression  in  the 
persona,  creation,  and  God,  "  whereas  Taylor  causes  it  to  "explode  through  their 
fission"  (p.  159).  After  this,  understandably,  "the  neotypological  lyric  was 
finished  ...  the  potential  of  neotypology  for  powering  and  forming  specifically 
Christian  lyrics,  for  founding  a  literary  aesthetic,  had  been  exhausted"  (pp.  185- 
86).  All  of  this  sounds  less  like  literary  than  natural  history — the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
species:  the  chimaera,  perhaps. 

Our  openness  to  Clark's  argument  is  inevitably  affected  by  his  style.  It  is 
relentlessly  polysyllabic  and  elliptical.  There  are  obstacles  to  smooth  reading, 
even  to  comprehension,  on  nearly  every  page.  Minor  irritants  range  from  grating 
infelicities  ("His  open-ended  catalogues  heap  to  endlessness  .  .  ."  [p.  156])  to 
grammatical  errors  ("  . . .  mends  its  mortal  flaws  like  he  repairs  the  rime  ...  [p. 
96]).  It  is  incongruous  to  find  so  many  lapses  of  this  sort  in  a  book  on  which  the 
more  mechanical  kinds  of  editorial  care  have  evidently  been  lavished:  the  volume 
is  handsomely  produced  and  printed;  I  noted  no  typographical  errors. 

Clark's  scholarship  is  exhaustive,  as  his  bibliography  attests,  and  well  inte- 
grated. His  subject  is  rich,  his  approach  potentially  exciting.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  such 
obvious  talents,  such  energies,  and  such  good  intentions  all  but  neutralized  by  a 
combination  of  excessive  rigour  and  the  lack  of  it. 

RICHARD  HILLMAN,  York  University 


MireilleLaget,  Naissances.  L'accouchement  avant  l'âge  de  la  clinique.  Paris:  Le 
Seuil,  1982.  350  pages. 

Accouchement  en  miheu  "naturel,"  démédicalisation,  naissance  "sans  violence" 
font  de  nos  jours  l'objet  de  revendications  qui  opposent  les  femmes  au  pouvoir 
médical.  S'il  est  en  voie  de  trouver  de  nouvelles  solutions,  le  problème  n'est  pas 
nouveau,  il  remonte  au  XVIIIe  siècle  alors  que  le  savoir  prend  le  pas  sur  la 
tradition,  que  l' homme-chirurgien  l'emporte  sur  la  sage-femme  au  nom  d'un 
progrès  dont  l'accouchée  et  la  société  toute  entière  font  les  frais. 

Dans  une  tentative  d'histoire  globale  fort  bien  réussie,  Mireille  Laget  s'attache 
à  décrire  le  vécu  de  l'accouchement  dans  la  société  française  traditionnelle 
(XVIe-XVIIIe  siècles).  Le  tableau  qu'elle  en  brosse  a  de  quoi  faire  frémir. 
Manque  d'hygiène  érigé  en  superstitions  (sitôt  né,  l'enfant  est  recouvert  d'une 
peau  de  mouton  dernièrement  écorché),  opérations  magiques  pratiquées  dans  le 
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noir,  mortalité  nombreuses  (  au  XVIIIe  siècle,  le  dixième  des  enfants  mourait  dans 
les  dix  premiers  jours  de  vie)  et  violences  du  corps  caractérisent  cet  événement  qui 
n'était  pas  alors  vu  comme  une  expérience  à  faire  par  choix  mais,  au  contraire, 
comme  un  état  de  vie  :  une  donnée  fondamentale  de  la  condition  féminine. 

Le  vocabulaire  le  souligne  :  la  femme  de  l'ancienne  France  *' s' accouche." 
L'acte  n'est  pas  passif.  Il  a  de  plus,  une  dimension  publique  puisqu'il  implique 
toute  la  proche  communauté  des  femmes.  Chaleur  et  solidarités  humaines  le 
transforme  en  fête  comme  pour  faire  contrepoids  au  risque  de  mort  et  à  la  souffrance. 
C'est  là  le  sens  spécifique  qui  se  dégage  de  cette  activité  créatrice  que  les  autorités 
civiles  et  religieuses  viennent  ensuite  qualifier  de  maintes  façons.  Pour  l'Eglise, 
l'enfant  nouveau-venu  représente  le  prix  à  payer  pour  l'exercice  d'une  sexualité 
balisée  par  un  code  moral.  Auréoler  la  mère  et  recouvrir  d'une  vénération 
péjorative  l'impact  réel  du  pouvoir  féminin  qui  consiste  à  reproduire  le  social.  Le 
rejeton  mâle  est  attendu  et  accueilli  avec  joie  parce  qu'il  représente  une  main- 
d'oeuvre  utile.  Son  sexe  est  synonyme  d'espoir:  transmettre  un  nom  et  le 
patrimoine  qui  s'y  rattache.  Aussi,  c'est  la  perspective  d'une  ascension  sociale 
possible  et  souhaitée  qu'il  annonce.  La  fille,  en  revanche,  est  davantage  vue 
comme  une  charge  :  elle  doit  être  dotée. 

Edward  Shorter  (A  History  of  Woman's  Bodies,  1983)  fait  coïncider  les 
origines  du  féminisme  avec  l'amélioration  des  conditions  de  santé  des  femmes  et 
leur  intelligence  à  collaborer  avec  les  cliniciens.  C'est  au  nom  d'un  savoir  théorique 
que  le  prestige  médical  mâle  s'imposera  en  effet,  au  XVIIIe  siècle  refoulant 
derrière  lui,  avec  des  pratiques  empiriques,  des  sagesses  qui  de  nos  jours  tendent  à 
refaire  surface. 

"Les  historiens  des  dernières  décennies  ont  senti  que  leur  champ  d'observation 
avait  d'autres  dimensions  que  celles  de  l'événement  daté"  note  Mireille  Laget.  A 
Hre  la  naissance  dans  la  France  de  l'Ancien  régime,  on  arrive  à  comprendre  que 
l'histoire  va  dans  le  sens  d'efforts  multipliés  faits  pour  repousser  les  limites  de  la 
souffrance  .  . .  mais  pas  au  prix  de  tous  les  chlorophormes.  Les  conclusions 
critiques  qui  se  dégagent  de  cette  histoire  permettent  de  saisir  comment  s'opèrent, 
au  tournant,  les  changements  de  mentalité  avec  les  gains  (efficacité  et  sécurité)  et 
les  pertes  (chaleur  et  solidarités  humaines)  que  le  temps  permet  d'évaluer. 

L'accouchement  avant  l'âge  de  la  clinique  nous  rapproche  des  réflexes  primitifs 
concernant  la  vie  et  des  impératifs  de  sa  transmission  dans  le  monde  d'alors  : 
reproduire  le  nombre,  occuper  le  territoire  et  assurer  la  survie  de  l'espèce,  survie 
dictée  par  les  lois  d'une  nature  mal  connue  et  assurée  dans  l'angoisse  et  la  crainte. 
Accoucher  c'est  se  soumettre  aux  impératifs  du  corps  et  risquer  d'en  périr.  Cette 
peur  si  présente  dans  le  contexte  d'une  société  mystifiée  par  les  exigences  des 
données  de  la  nature  et  que  les  sages-femmes  s'efforcent  de  conjurer  est,  comme  le 
souligne  si  justement  Madame  Laget,  un  fait  de  culture,  un  phénomène  de 
conscience  auquel  les  mères  des  sociétés  primitives  n'avaient  pas  accès.  Signe  de 
civilisation,  certes  qui  traduit  bien  l'inquiétude  devant  toute  vie  humaine  qui 
commence.  Les  interrogations  sont  d'autant  plus  graves  que  les  hommes  et  les 
femmes  de  ce  temps  là  se  savent  impuissants  à  lever  les  déterminismes  biologiques, 
ingorants  surtout,  des  facteurs  sociaux  et  psychologiques  de  leur  développement. 
Aujourd'hui,  la  survie  de  l'espèce  n'apparaît  plus  liée  aux  données  quantitatives 
mais  à  des  valeurs  affectives  plus  respectueuses  du  besoin,  ou  plutôt  des  désirs 
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pour  reprendre  Françoise  Dolto,  de  plénitude  des  êtres  humains.  Progrès  arrachés 
au  fil  des  temps.  D'abord  reproduire  la  matière,  ensuite,  la  raffiner. 

AGATHE  LAFORTUNE-MARTEL,  Université  de  Montréal 


James  Martin  Estes.  Christian  Magistrate  and  State  Church:  The  Reforming 
Career  of  Johannes  Brenz .  Toronto,  Buffalo  and  London:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1982. 

Johannes  Brenz  had  a  crucial  influence  on  the  course  of  the  German  Reformation, 
but,  like  many  other  "lesser"  figures,  he  has  been  virtually  ignored  by  modem 
historians.  There  has  been  no  full  length  study  of  Brenz  in  English  until  this  fine 
book  on  Brenz' s  reforming  career.  In  focusing  on  Brenz' s  role  as  a  church 
organizer,  James  Estes  has  provided  a  clear  picture  of  Brenz  as  the  architect  of  the 
polity  of  the  German  state  church  that  had  so  great  an  impact  on  German  society 
into  the  twentieth  century. 

Estes  first  provides  the  reader  with  a  summary  treatment  of  Brenz's  career.  At 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  he  absorbed  the  ideals  of  Christian  humanism  under 
the  tutelage  of  Johannes  Oecolampadius,  and  after  the  Heidelberg  Disputation  in 
1518,  became  a  Lutheran.  In  1522,  he  was  appointed  town  preacher  at  St 
Michael's  Church  in  Schwabisch  Hall.  By  1526  the  city  had  become  Lutheran 
under  his  direction.  During  his  tenure  at  Hall  Brenz  became  a  leading  Lutheran 
protagonist  in  the  sacramentarian  controversy,  attended  the  Marburg  Colloquy, 
cooperated  with  Andreas  Osiander  in  writing  a  common  church  order  for  the 
territory  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach  and  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  served  as  a 
consultant  to  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurttemberg.  In  1548  with  the  imposition  of  the 
Interim  in  Schwabisch  Hall,  Brenz  fled  to  Wurttemberg  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  career  in  the  service  of  Duke  Ulrich  and  then  his  son  Duke 
Christopher.  Under  Brenz's  leadership  the  Wurttemberg  Church  was  reorganized 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Church  Order  of  1559.  Brenz  died  on 
September  10,  1570. 

In  the  second  chapter  Estes  considers  the  historical  background  from  which 
Brenz  operated  and  then  sets  forth  Brenz's  own  arguments  justifying  the  state 
church.  Unlike  Luther,  Brenz  did  not  see  the  intrusion  of  the  magistrate  into 
ecclesiastical  matters  as  a  necessary  and  temporary  expedient;  rather,  the 
Christian  magistrate  legitimately  governed  the  church.  In  taking  this  position 
there  were  two  major  influences  on  Brenz:  the  actual  expansion  by  the  German 
rulers  of  their  authority  over  the  church;  and  the  advocacy  of  such  magisterial 
control  over  the  church  by  Christian  humanists  such  as  Erasmus.  In  the  telling  of 
the  story  it  becomes  clear  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  church  allowing 
itself  to  become  a  tool  of  the  state  as  it  was  the  state  protecting  itself  and  society 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  church. 

Chapter  Three  deals  in  detail  with  Brenz's  own  justification  of  the  state  church. 
Up  until  1530  Brenz  linked  the  establishment  of  true  worship  with  the  successful 
maintenance  of  civil  peace  and  order.  After  1530  he  dropped  the  latter  point. 
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arguing  instead  that  God  wanted  the  magistrate  to  estabhsh  true  preaching  and 
worship  and  to  suppress  the  false  no  matter  the  civil  consequences.  His  divine  duty 
as  magistrate  was  to  establish  true  religion  and  discipline  and  good  morals,  not 
simply  to  preserve  order  and  peace.  In  coming  to  this  position  Brenz  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Melanchthon. 

Estes  then  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  church  in  Wiirttemberg,  high- 
Hghting  the  consistorial  system  established  in  Wiirttemberg  in  1553  and  then 
adopted  by  several  other  territories  and  cities.  The  Consistory  was  essentially  an 
administrative  organ,  composed  of  four  political  councillors  and  three  theologians. 
The  material  affairs  of  the  church  were  managed  by  the  political  councillors  while 
the  theologians  cared  for  doctrinal  and  pastoral  affairs.  Estes  gives  a  fine  des- 
cription of  how  the  system  worked,  judging  that  the  "consistorial  system  was  the 
fulfillment  of  his  [  Brenz' s]  career  as  a  church  organizer  and  his  great  contribution 
to  the  institutionalization  of  the  Reformation"  (p.  77). 

The  topic  of  the  fifth  chapter  is  the  discipline  of  morals.  Estes  deems  that  Brenz, 
Uke  all  Upper-German  reformers,  wanted  a  church  discipline  that  included  the  use 
of  excommunication.  But,  also  Hke  all  the  other  reformers,  his  desire  was  frus- 
trated, mostly  because  of  lay  opposition  due  to  medieval  excess  and  misuse  of 
excommunication.  The  desire  for  such  a  discipline  was  based  partially  in  his  wish 
to  preserve  the  sacrament  from  pollution;  but  Hke  other  reformers  with  a  human- 
istic background  "Brenz  was  committed  to  the  notion  of  the  church — the  inclusive 
state  church — as  a  holy  community"  (p.  83).  Such  generalizations  hold  water  as 
long  as  one  excludes  the  Swiss  cities  from  the  Upper-German  Reformation.  But  if 
Zurich  and  the  cities  following  its  lead,  such  as  Bern,  are  included,  then  one  must 
account  for  the  positions  taken  by  Zwingli  and  BuUinger  who  were  opposed  to  the 
use  of  excommunication,  who  did  not  consider  the  sacrament  to  be  polluted  if 
taken  by  sinners,  and  who  had  no  vision  of  a  "holy"  inclusive  church.  In  any  case, 
Brenz's  highly  centrahzed  system  of  discipUne  was  in  place  in  Wiirttemberg  by 
1554.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  unworkable — the  Synod's  sentences  were  not 
enforced  and  indeed  were  not  enforceable  in  a  community  unwilling  to  accept  such 
discipline. 

The  final  chapter  has  to  do  with  resistance  and  toleration.  On  the  issue  of 
resistance  to  the  emperor  Brenz  agreed  with  Luther's  opinion  of  the  1 520s  that  the 
Protestant  princes  could  under  no  circumstances  take  up  arms  against  the 
emperor.  However,  unlike  Luther,  who  may  have  been  convinced  in  1530  that 
secular  law  permitted  armed  resistance  in  certain  cases,  Brenz  continued  to  insist 
that  such  resistance  was  contrary  to  God's  law  under  all  circumstances.  Estes 
provides  an  excellent  discussion  of  Brenz's  motives  within  the  context  of  the  clash 
of  interests  between  the  German  princes  and  the  imperial  cities. 

When  it  came  to  the  problem  of  the  Anabaptists,  Brenz  also  broke  ranks  with  the 
majority  of  German  theologians,  although  in  this  case  on  the  "Hberal"  side.  Up 
until  1557  Brenz  steadfastly  opposed  the  deathpenalty  for  false  teaching.  In  1557, 
Protestant  theologians  at  a  religious  colloquy  at  Worms  issued  a  document 
entitled  Procedure  for  Dealing  with  the  Anabaptists.  The  Procedure  urged  exe- 
cution of  recalcitrant  false  teachers  on  grounds  of  sedition.  Brenz  signed  the 
Procedure.  Estes  argues  that  Brenz's  signature  did  not  signal  a  change  of  mind  on 
the  issue  of  the  death  penalty.  Rather,  he  signed  the  Procedure  to  "make  common 
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cause  with  his  fellow  theologians  while  continuing  to  pursue  his  own  established 
course  in  the  area  for  which  he  was  directly  responsible"  (p.  138).  Although  Estes' 
argument  on  this  specific  point  is  not  totally  convincing,  it  is  nevertheless  quite 
clear  that  Brenz  was  one  of  those  rare  enlightened  souls  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
his  advocacy  of  a  relatively  tolerant  response  to  the  threat  of  the  Anabaptists. 

In  a  short  "Afterword,"  Estes  discusses  some  of  the  implications  of  Brenz's 
career  as  a  reformer.  His  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  the  state  church 
made  him  partially  responsible  for  the  eventual  development  of  German  abso- 
lutism, and  indeed  for  the  continuing  German  attitudes  toward  the  state  and  the 
role  of  the  subject  in  political  society  up  into  modem  times.  On  the  more  positive 
side.  Estes  points  to  Brenz's  demand  for  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  in 
exercising  their  authority  over  the  church.  Thus,  in  the  short  run,  rulers  like  Duke 
Christopher  took  seriously  their  duty  toward  God  and  the  church  and  attempted  to 
be  pious  Christian  magistrates.  But  after  the  Thirty  Years  War  the  princes 
increasingly  became  worldly  absolutists  who  used  their  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
gain  acceptance  of  the  social,  political  and  military  order,  thus  using  the  church  as 
an  instrument  of  social  control. 

This  excellent  book  offers  not  only  a  fine  study  of  Johannes  Brenz  but  also 
significant  new  insights  into  the  German  Reformation  and  its  impact  upon  modern 
times.  It  is  an  important  study  that  should  not  be  ignored  by  either  specialists  or 
generalists  dealing  with  the  German  Reformation. 

J.  WAYNE  BAKER,  The  University  of  Akron 


Alistair  Fox.Thomas  More:  History  and  Providence.  Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell, 
1982.  Pp.  xi,  271.  £17.50. 

La  personnalité  de  More  est  si  complexe  que  sa  bibliographie  abonde  en  sous- 
titres  spécifiant  les  aspects  privilégiés  par  chaque  auteur:  "born  for  friendship," 
"the  king's  good  servant,"  "the  field  is  won,"  "la  sage  folie,"  etc.  L'emploi  ou 
l'omission  de  "Sir"  et  de  "Saint"  annonce  aussi,  généralement,  un  point  de  vue 
délibéré. 

Pour  son  premier  livre  sur  un  homme  dont  il  a  fait  connaissance  dès  le  seuil  de  sa 
carrière,  par  une  thèse  de  doctorat  à  l'Université  de  Western  Ontario,  et  auquel  il  a 
consacré  plusieurs  articles.  Fox,  qui  est  professeur  d'anglais  en  Nouvelle-Zélande, 
a  choisi  un  thème  où  histoire  et  littérature  se  mêlent.  Pour  découvrir  rhomme,il 
interroge  l'auteur.  Passant  au  crible  d'une  analyse  psycho-historique  le  corpus 
entier  de  ses  écrits,  depuis  les  poèmes  d'étudiant  en  droit  jusqu'aux  méditations 
composées  trente-cinq  ans  plus  tard  dans  la  Tour  de  Londres,  il  essaie  de  retracer 
un  itinéraire  spirituel  qui  est  loin  de  suivre  une  route  droite:  son  Thomas  More 
traverse  des  crises  parfois  aiguës  tandis  qu'il  s'  efforce  de  lire  un  dessein,  et  un 
dessin,  de  la  Providence  divine  à  travers  l'histoire  du  monde  et  de  l'Eglise,  et  d'y 
puiser  le  sens  de  sa  propre  vocation. 

Entreprise  périlleuse,  on  le  devine,  car  si  les  voies  de  Dieu  déconcertent  la 
courte  sagesse  de  l'homme,  les  voies  d'un  génie  aussi  riche  et  profond  que  celui  de 
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More  ont  aussi,  toute  proportion  gardée,  de  quoi  défier  nos  analyses.  En  suivant 
un  seul  fil  dans  la  vaste  tapisserie  qu'est  l'oeuvre  morienne  -  latin  et  anglais,  vers  et 
prose,  épigrammes  lapidaires  et  anecdotes  bavardes,  invective  et  dialogue,  doctes 
épîtres  et  lettres  familières  -  notre  jeune  guide  nous  révèle  des  "patterns" 
significatifs;  il  nous  invite  à  regarder  de  plus  près  des  oeuvres  que  nous  croyions 
connaître,  et  à  fouiller  celles  que  peu  de  gens  ont  la  patience  de  lire  in  extenso.  La 
correspondance,  on  l'a  dit  mille  fois,  est  "that  kind  of  literature  which,  more  than 
any  other,  represents  the  abundance  of  the  heart"  (J.  H.  Newman),  et  les 
biographes  en  font  leur  pâture  d'élection:  est-ce  pour  se  démarquer  d'eux  qu'A. 
Fox  lui  fait  si  peu  de  place?  On  peut  regretter  l'absence  quasi  totale  des  lettres, 
surtout  celles  de  prison,  transparentes  en  même  temps  que  circonspectes,  adressées 
par  un  homme  serein  à  son  prochain  le  plus  proche  -  sa  famille,  ses  co-détenus,  un 
ami  d'enfance.  Les  deux  grandes  prières  si  souvent  publiées  et  traduites  -  l'une 
d'elles  composée  entre  la  condamnation  et  l'exécution  du  martyr,  circonstance  qui 
interdit  tout  fard-  sont  également  un  clair  miroir  de  la  physionomie  intellectuelle 
et  spirituelle  de  More,  miroir  peu  interrogé  ici.  L'auteur  a-t-il  eu  peur  de  céder  au 
charme  des  lettres,  à  l'incantation  des  prières?  A-t-il  craint  le  piège  de  complicité 
amie  où  l'école  de  G.R.  Elton  —  dont  il  a  suivi  le  séminaire  à  Cambridge  pendant  la 
rédaction  de  son  livre  -  accuse  volontiers  les  portraitistes  favorables  d'être 
tombés:  depuis  Erasme  et  Roper  jusqu'à  l'Anglican  R. W.  Chambers,  dont  le 
Thomas  More  de  1 935  est  demeuré  un  classique?  Sur  le  thème  de  la  Providence, 
pourtant,  peu  de  documents  sont  aussi  révélateurs  que  la  lettre  envoyée  par  More  à 
son  épouse  Alice  en  apprenant  l'incendie  de  leurs  granges.  La  page  a  pu  être  écrite 
ou  dictée  en  moins  d'une  heure,  le  3  septembre  1529,  mais  on  y  respire  toute 
l'atmosphère  chrétienne  que  le  paterfamilias  a  su  créer  dans  son  foyer  au  fil  des 
années.  Fox  connaît  cette  pièce  d'anthologie,  mais  n'en  tire  rien:  il  préfère  nous 
emmener  dans  les  "roads  less  traveled  by":  excursions  fructueuses,  certes,  mais 
connaît-on  mieux  un  homme  en  explorant  ses  bois  et  ses  vignes  qu'en  pénétrant 
dans  son  intimité  domestique?  C'est  pour-quoi,  terminé  le  grand  tour  des  Opera 
Omnia,  force  est  de  revenir  aux  confidences  d'Erasme  et  de  Roper,  et  d'emprunter 
aussi  les  yeux  perspicaces  de  Hans  Holbein.  Le  second  crayon  de  More  réalisé  sur 
le  vif  par  le  génial  portraitiste  orne  la  jaquette  du  livre,  aussi  bien  dans  l'édition  de 
Yale  (1983)  que  dans  celle  d'Oxford,  que  Yale  reprend  sans  même  en  corriger  les 
coquilles.  C'est  une  promesse  d'authenticité;  et  pourtant  dans  l'intellectuel 
tourmenté  que  nous  présente  Fox,  je  reconnais  mal,  parfois,  le  visage  que  j'ai 
commencé  à  scruter  avant,  peut-être,  que  l'auteur  ne  fût  né.  Je  ne  perçois  pas 
toujours  le  timbre  de  cette  voix  qui  m'est  familière  par  trente  cinq  années  de 
fréquentation  quotidienne.  Est-ce  que  le  jeune  analyste,  craignant  d'avoir  été  dupé 
par  ses  premiers  mentors,  n'a  pas  employé  trop  systématiquement  le  filtre 
eltonien,  qui,  élimine  avec  quelques  parasites,  les  tonalités  chaudes  et  ces 
harmoniques  inimitables,  véhicules  d'un  message  personnel  jusque  dans  ses 
moindres  nuances?  Dans  l'Index  et  la  Bibliographie,  Elton,  historien  plus  à  l'aise 
chez  Cromwell  que  chez  More,  occupe  deux  ou  trois  fois  plus  de  place  que  tous  les 
spécialistes  de  More:  ses  biographes  anglais  Chambers  et  Reynolds,  de  Londres, 
ses  "editors"  américains  Louis  Martz  et  Richard  Sylvester.  R.  Pineas,  de  New 
York,  qui  a  consacré  deux  livres  et  une  dizaine  d  'articles  à  la  polémique  anti- 
protestante de  More,  n'est  pas  mentionné  une  seule  fois. 
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Puisque  je  recommande  néanmoins  cette  synthèse  richement  informée,  soig- 
neusement construite,  soucieuse  de  cohérence  et  nullement  dénuée  de  nuances, 
sans  doute  rendrai-je  service  au  lecteur  en  signalant  au  fil  des  pages  ce  qui  m'y 
paruît  inexact  ou  aventureux.  P.  1,  n.  2  (et  à  nouveau  p.261):  le  Saint  Thomas 
More  de  Reynolds  est  de  1953.  P.  3,  n.  7,  lire  Oakley  (la  coquille  dérive  de 
Moreana  n°  67);  n.  8,  lire  CWS.  P.  4,  ligne  9,  le  mot  "perturbing"  qui,  avec 
"perturbation,"  reviendra  à  tout  bout  de  champ,  me  paraît  exagéré;  More,  comme 
tous  les  croyants  (d'Abraham,  Job  et  Jonas  jusqu'à  Pascal,  Kierkegaard  et 
Gandhi)  a  connu  l'angoisse  existentielle,  mais  je  doute  que  ce  soit  une  clé 
universelle  pour  l'histoire  de  son  âme.  A  qui  aborde  ses  oeuvres  de  jeunesse  sans 
préjugé,  rien  ne  révèle  des  trous  dans  la  cuirasse  de  sa  foi.  P.  1 9, 1 . 7,  lire  "maulx," 
et  se  défier  de  la  traduction  anglaise  proposée.  P.  22:  "He  missed  Colet's  central 
point  :  that  temporal  goods  are  a  gift  from  God  to  be  used  for  good."  Le  dirigé  de 
Colet  pouvait-il  être  sourd  à  un  message  élémentaire,  clairement  exprimé  dans  la 
Genèse,  repris  à  satiété  par  le  Nouveau  Testament?  P.  28,  on  ne  connaît  pas  la 
date  du  mariage  de  More  ni  de  la  naissance  de  ses  enfants  :  "September"  est 
sûrement  trop  précis.  Fin  de  p.  33,  ce  "manichean  blast"  pourrait  aussi  bien 
s' appeler  "pauline"  ou  même  simplement  "christian"  :  l'opposition  chair/esprit- 
ou  corps/ âme  -  relève  d'une  distinction  pérenne,  d'une  psychologie  élémentaire, 
instinctive  en  quelque  sorte,  sans  qu'il  faille  faire  appel  à  un  dualisme  hérétique.  P. 
34,  n.  89,  lire  "conventiculum"  et"memor  ero."  P.  35,  fin  du  premier  paragraphe: 
"Neither  history  nor  providence  had  yet  begun  to  have  any  significant  meaning  for 
him"  ;  nous  fera-t-on  croire  cela  d'un  brillant  intellectuel  qui  a  passé  quatre  ans 
chez  les  Chartreux,  et  donné  un  cours  public  sur  la  Cité  de  Dieu  de  S.  Augustin? 
Quand  il  traduit  Lucien,  il  a  déjà  lu  aussi  S.  Jean  Chrysostome,  qu'il  cite  dans  sa 
préface  ;  et  Boëce,  et  Gerson,  et  Chaucer!  P.  45 sq.  l'Ode  à  Henry  VIII  pour  son 
couronnement  traduit-elle  "a  naïve  optimism"  et  contient-elle  des  flatteries  qui 
soient  "near-blasphemous"  par  leurs  superlatifs?  Le  portrait  idéalisé  du  destinataire 
n'est-il  pas  une  leçon  "oblique"  (More,  dans  V Utopie,  recommande  ce  ductus 
obliquus),  disant  au  jeune  souverain  ce  qu'on  attend  de  lui?  Erasme  avait  employé 
cette  méthode  dans  son  Panégyrique  de  V Archiduc  Philippe,  S.  Paul  y  a  recouru 
dans  ses  compliments  aux  Corinthiens,  et  Cicéron  par  rapport  à  Varron  {Ad 
Atticum,  II,  25). 

J'interromps  cet  époussetage  pour  admirer  le  ch.  2  :  "The  Morean  Synthesis  : 
Utopia."  VUtopie  est  un  livre  sur  lequel  A.  Fox  a  beaucoup  réfléchi,  qu'il  a 
magistralement  présenté  dans  un  chapitre  de  Thomas  More  :  the  Rhetoric  of 
Character,  publié  par  ses  soins  dans  son  Université  d'Otago  en  1 979.  D'emblée,  il 
nous  révèle  à  combien  d'orfèvres  il  s'est  adressé  pour  obtenir  les  clés  de  ses 
innombrables  tiroirs  -  d'où  le  nombre  record  d'appels  de  notes  : 

Commentators  have  numbered  the  streaks  on  Utopia  so  often  that  one  hesitates  to  treat 
it  yet  again.  They  have  identifîed  variously  its  function  as  a  paradigm/  its  reformist 
practicality,^  its  medievalism,'  its  modernity,'*  its  desirability,'  its  detestability,'  its 
seriousness,'  its  frivolity  as  ajeu  d'esprit,*  its  modified  Platonism,'  its  Aristotelianism,'" 
and  its  Augustinianism.  *  '  And  yet  somehow  Utopia  escapes  from  all  attempts  to  contain 
its  meaning  within  reductive  rational  formulas,  (p.  50) 

Pour  ce  chapitre,  mes  chicanes  sont  limitées.  P.  56  :  les  Utopiens  ne  ressemblent 
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guère  aux  Chartreux,  parfaits  solitaires  qui  ne  se  réunissent  même  pas  pour  les 
repas  ;  la  communauté  utopienne  doit  davantage  à  S.  Benoît,à  S.  Bernard,  à  S. 
François  d'Assise  et  aux  Frères  de  la  Vie  Commune.  Second  regret  :  pourquoi  ne 
pas  donner  au  narrateur  son  nom  complet  de  Raphaël  Hythlodaeus?  Le  prénom, 
plus  personnel,  est  omis  presque  toujours  par  A.  Fox,  alors  qu'il  est  presque 
toujours  employé  sans  le  cognomen  par  More,  Gilles,  et  le  Cardinal  Morton.  P. 
72,  il  y  a  une  succession  de  conjectures  :  ces  lettres  datées  "janvier"  peuvent  aussi 
bien  être  de  février  ou  mars  ;  après  Warham,  supprimer  "former."  P.  74  :  s'il 
regrettait  la  publication  de  son  Utopie,  More  ne  pouvait-il  pas  empêcher  ses  bons 
amis  Budé  et  Erasme  de  la  rééditer? 

Les  pages  sur  Richard  III  révèlent  un  lecteur  assidu  et  intuitif.  Si  l'on  a  exagéré  le 
contraste  entre  Richard  et  son  aîné  Edouard  IV,  Fox  me  paraît  tomber  dans  l'excès 
contraire  :  a  un  roi  trop  humain  par  ses  faiblesses  succède  un  usurpateur  diabolique 
par  sa  malice,  et  qui  érige  la  "dissimulation"  en  système.  P.  83,  n.  40,  ajouter  la 
référence  CW9,  p.  68/27.  P.  85,  les  réflexions  de  Hastings  sur  "l'aveuglement  de 
notre  nature  mortelle"  et  sur  "la  vaine  sûreté  de  l'homme  dont  la  mort  est  si  proche" 
attestent  la  maturité  du  moraliste  More,  mais  est-ce  une  maturité  récente?  A  RueJUl 
Lamentation  montre  l'assurance  de  sa  pensée  sur  ce  point  dès  1503  : 

O  mortall  folk  that  we  be  very  blynde  : 
That  we  least  feare,  full  oft  it  is  most  nye! 

Fred  J.  Nichols  dans  An  Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry  (Yale  U.  Press,  1 979)  dit  que 
les  poèmes  latins  du  jeune  More  "are  often  concerned  with  man's  failure  to 
perceive  his  own  limitations,  the  ultimate  being  his  mortality"  (p.  64).  P.  101,  je 
vois  mal  ce  qu'a  de  réactionnaire  la  priorité  donnée  à  la  Bible  sur  la  sagesse 
païenne  :  n'est-ce  pas  la  position  d'Erasme?  celle  de  Pic  de  la  Mirandole?  de  More 
humaniste  louant  dans  sa  lettre  à  l'Université  d'Oxford  ''augustam  illam  caeli 
reginam  theologiam"  ?  N'est-ce  pas,  aussi  bien,  la  seule  position  possible  à  qui 
croit  que  la  Bible  est  la  parole  de  Dieu?  On  aurait  pu  souhaiter,  précisément,  que 
Fox  fournisse  les  références  scripturaires  des  textes  qu'il  cite  :  ainsi  l'ecclésiologie 
de  More  vient  en  ligne  droite  du  Nouveau  Testament,  et  il  n'allègue  pas  moins  de 
50  fois  les  deux  phrases  du  Christ(Mat  28:20,  Jn  1 6: 1 3)  promettant  à  l'Eglise  son 
indéfectible  présence  et  l'assistance  du  Saint-Esprit  (citées  p.  153). 

Dans  la  seconde  partie  du  livre,  "The  Controversies"  (pp.  109-205),  je  me  sens 
encore  plus  sur  mon  terrain.  Ayant  traduit  —  donc  lu  de  très  près  —  et  laLettre  de 
Dorp  (  1 5 1 5  )  et  la  Supplication  of  Souls  (  1 5  29  ),  je  ne  constate  pas  chez  More  de 
changement  substantiel  au  cours  de  ces  1 4  années  ;  comme  Fox  l'écrit  en  1 979,  "it 
was  the  times  that  had  changed"  (The  Rhetoric  of  Character,  p.  34).  Je  ne  trouve 
pas  que  le  polémiste  More  déploie  "an  almost  emotional  demoniac  violence 
towards  his  opponents"  (p.  1 1 9).  II  n'est-pas  seul  à  se  réjouit  de  la  mort  de  Zwingli 
(en  guerre  armée  contre  les  catholiques)  et  d'Oecolampade  ;  Erasme  y  voit  un 
dénouement  "providentiel"  (Allen  IX,  épîtres  2579,  2582,  2585),  et  Luther  ne 
cache  pas  sa  joie.  La  comparaison  du  récidiviste  "avec  le  chien  qui  retourne  à  son 
vomissement"  (p.  1 20)  traduit-elle  "  a  vileness  of  sentiment?"  Elle  est  proverbiale 
dans  l'un  et  l'autre  Testament  (Prov.  26: 1 1 ,  2  Pet  2:22).  A  la  suite  d'Elton,  Fox 
grossit  la  place  de  la  sensualité  dans  la  vie  et  l'oeuvre  de  More.  S'il  porte  un  cilice 
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(p.  136),  ce  n'est  pas  tant  pour  mater  sa  chair  que  pour  compatir  à  la  passion  du 
Christ  :  c'est  pourquoi  il  le  porte  jusqu'à  la  veille  de  sa  mort,  sur  une  chair  bien 
assagie  et  exsangue.  Pourquoi  supposer  que  le  feu  de  l'enfer  lui  fasse  penser  au 
"fireband"  de  Vénus  (p.  1 43)?  La  charité  aussi,  il  la  voit  comme  "un  tison  dont  on 
frappe  le  diable  en  pleine  figure  :  smite  the  devil  in  the  face  with  a  firebrand  of 
charity"  (CWH,  p.  318/18,  phrase  citée  p.  229). 

Pour  peu  qu'il  s'arrête  de  psychanalyser  More  pour  exposer  sa  doctrine.  Fox 
nous  donne  le  meilleur  de  lui-même.  Les  vingt  pages  147-60  constituent  une 
magistrale  synthèse  de  l'apologétique  morienne.  Une  malencontreuse  imprudence 
lui  fait  adopter  la  forme  anglaise  insumate,  qui  ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  le  Dictionnaire 
d'Oxford  (bien  que  ses  compilateurs  aient  passé  les  oeuvres  de  More  au  peigne 
fin),  ni  dans  l'Essai  sur  la  langue  anglaise  de  Sir  Thomas  More  (  Paris,  1 9 1 4)  où 
Joseph Delcourt  a méticuleusement  relevé  tous  les  "archaïsmes  et  néologismes  de 
More."  Ces  deux  autorités,  ainsi  que  l'équipe  (j'en  étais)  chargée  de  l'édition 
critique  du  Dialogue  concerning  Heresies  (Yale  U.  Press,  1981),  ont  refusé 
insumate  parce  que  le  mot  est  impossible  philologiquement,  tandis  qu'insinuate, 
qui  en  est  si  proche  (surtout  dans  les  caractères  d'imprimerie  anguleux  du  16e 
siècle  anglais),  assure  un  sens  parfait  ;  c'est  d'autre  part  un  mot  que  More  emploie 
volontiers  pour  décrire  l'influence  subtile  de  l'Esprit- Saint  sur  l'âme  des  fidèles. 
Or,  p.  1 60,  n.  8  3,  Fox,  optant  pour  z>z5Mmare,  écrit:  "from  Latin /«5wmere  . . .  used 
intransitively."  C'est  brave  de  défendre  la  lectio  difficilior  quand  elle  est  possible, 
mais  cet  hapax  ne  l'est  pas  :  comme  l'exige  sa  classe  verbale,  insumere  a  donné  "to 
insume,"  mot  attesté  dans  l'O.E.D.,  bien  que  jamais  devenu  courant  ;  des  autres 
composés  desumere  entrés  dans  l'usage  :  "to  assume,  consume,  presume,  resume, 
subsume,"  aucun  n'a  pris  la  désinence  -ate  qui  caractérise  les  verbes  de  la 
première  classe.  Le  fin  latiniste  qu'était  More  ne  pouvait  commettre  ce 
solécisme,  ni  a  fortiori  transformer  un  transitif  en  intransitif.  Le  commentaire 
de  Yale  dit  "almost  surely  a  misreading"  (p.  647),  mais  justifie  si 
copieusement  la  lecture  corrigée  que  almost  aurait  pu  être  omis  sans 
arrogance. 

On  me  permettra  de  manifester  encore  un  peu  d'humeur,  en  tant  qu'éditeur  de^ 
Supplication  of  Souls  (dans  CW7,  qui  est  sur  le  métier),  devant  le  tissu  d'hy- 
pothèses qu'est  la  p.  180  de  Fox.  1)  Rien  n'indique  que,  le  2  février  1529,  le 
Dialogue  ait  été  terminé  :  More  y  apporta  des  retouches  au  cours  de  l'impression, 
qui  dura  jusqu'en  juin,  et  il  en  lut  personnellement  les  épreuvres.  2)  Rien  n'indique 
qu'il  ait  commencé  sa  réponse  à  Fish  "sept  mois"  avant  de  la  publier,  ni  qu'il  l'ait 
publiée  en  septembre  :  on  sait  seulement  que  la  rédaction  en  était  achevée  avant 
qu'il  ne  devînt  Chancelier  du  royaume  (25  Oct.  1529).  3)  Il  est  faux  que  le 
purgatorie  "received  only  secondary  attention"  :  le  second  livre,  c'est-à-dire  une 
bonne  moitié  de  l'ouvrage,  ne  parle  pas  d'autre  chose.  4)  Il  n'y  avait  pas  alors  de 
"pending  session  of  Pariiament"  :  le  Parlement  ne  s'ouvrit  que  le  3  nov.  1529.  Ces 
inexactitudes  accumulées  en  une  demie  page  sont  le  fait  d'un  explorateur  qui 
délaisse  la  terre  ferme  pour  les  sables  mouvants  de  la  spéculation  sur  les  motifs  qui 
"durent"  inspirer  la  stratégie  politique  de  More.  Et  le  diagnostic,  une  fois  posé, 
colore  à  son  tour  l'analyse  de  la  Supplication,  provoquant  une  cascade  de 
contresens.  Lu  comme  une  défense  du  dogme  catholique,  le  livre  de  More  se  tient  et 
marche  droit.  Pour  qu'il  se  déhanche  et  cloche,  il  faut  postuler  une  anamorphose  ; 
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et  de  là  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas  à  franchir  pour  voir  en  More  lui-même  un  tricheur  de 
grande  classe,  qui  fait  la  leçon  à  Richard  III  et  à  lago  (pp.  186,  198).  Fox  lui 
reproche  même  "a  very  unpleasant  metaphor"  :  d'assimiler  à  une  "gangrène" 
l'hérésie  et  l'impureté.  More  emploiera  ce  cliché  paulinien  (2  Tim  2:12)  jusque 
dans  son  dernier  écrit  ;  ce  qui  est  "unpleasant,"  pourrait-il  répondre,  c'est  la 
contagion,  non  la  comparaison.  C'est  également  un  précédent  évangélique,  plutôt 
qu'un  désarroi  personnel  proche  du  désespoir,  que  l'on  décèle  chez  More  lorsqu'il 
dénonce  un  "refroidissement  de  la  charité,"  prélude  à  la  fin  des  temps  (pp.  202, 
203,  204),  ajoutant  que  le  Christ  abrégera  l'épreuve  pour  soustraire  les  élus  à 
l'Antéchrist  (pp.  235  et  246  ;  cf.  Mat.  24:22-24,  Me  13:20,  et  citation  p.  218). 

La  troisième  partie,  la  plus  courte,  est  aussi  la  meilleure  :  elle  décrit  le  "calme 
retrouvé"  par  More.  Pour  que  son  dernier  ouvrage  polémique  soit  sorti  de  presse 
avant  Noël  1533,  More  a  dû  en  terminer  la  composition  au  milieu  de  l'automne,  et 
il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  de  repousser  jusqu'en  1 5  34  (p.  2 1 1  )  la  mise  en  chantier  du  Treatise 
upon  the  Passion.  Cet  ouvrage  est  ici  résumé  magistralement,  mais  pourquoi 
subodorer  de  vieilles  rancunes  chez  l'auteur  (pp.  219-20)?  Pourquoi,  dans  le 
Dialogue  of  Comfort,  détecter  "a  veiled  reference  to  the  unscrupulous  pragmatism 
of  the  French"  (p.  226),  ou  des  allusions  à  un  traité  de  1534  (p.  236)?  Le  vieil 
Antony  s'exprime  dans  la  Hongrie  de  1 527,  et  son  créateur,  en  artiste  consommé, 
est  soucieux  de  ne  pas  entamer  sa  cohérence  même  chronologique.  Le  latin 
défaille  quelque  peu  dans  ces  pages.  Lire  timebis  et  timor  noctumus  (p.  231), 
temptari(p.  232,  malgré  CWl 2),  validius(p.  236),  typus  (p.  244).  La  foi  de  More 
est-elle  uniquement  "Latin  Orthodoxy"  (p.  237)?  Il  cite  volontiers  les  Pères 
Grecs,  et  John  More  publie  en  1533,  chez  William  Rastell,  imprimeur  de  son 
père,  The  Legacy e . .  .  of  Prester  John,  traduit  du  latin  de  D.  de  Gois,  pour 
montrer  que  les  Coptes  d'Abyssinie  partagent  avec  l'Eglise  romaine  tout  l'essentiel 
de  la  Tradition  chrétienne. 

L'indentification  du  prisonnier  avec  son  Sauveur  agonisant  dans  leZ)e  tristitia 
Christi  est  décrite  ent  termes  bien  sentis.  La  mise  en  relief  des  éléments  idio- 
syncratiques  où  le  subjectif  occupe  la  place  que  le  livre  entier  faisait  prévoir  : 
"perhaps  More  found  it  psychologically  necessary  to  die  . . .  needed  to  believe 
that  God . . .  More  (consciously  or  unconsciously) . . .  convinced  himself,"  etc. 
Sans  nier  que  tout  le  psychisme,  y  compris  l'inconscient,  colore  l'acte  de  foi,  sans 
exclure  le  suprême  témoignage  du  sang  versé,  les  millions  de  croyants  qui 
partagent  la  foi  de  More,  ou  qui  sont  prêts  à  mourir  pour  une  autre  foi,  trouveront 
peu  éclairantes  ces  auscultations  posthumes,  surtout  quand  le  malade  est  un 
homme  débordant  de  santé  mentale  et  morale  ;  il  est  tendu,  certes,  mais  d'une 
tension  enviablement  féconde  et  créatrice  ;  il  est  tourmenté  parfois,  mais  son  bilan 
final,  celui  d'une  vie,  comporte  une  joie  où,  avec  Montaigne,  on  peut  voir  la 
signature  de  la  sagesse.  Les  habitués  de  More  le  reconnaîtront  mieux  dans  le  Man 
for  Ail  Seasons  de  Robert  Boit  qui,  renonçant  à  tout  expliquer,  conclut  : 
"Well . . .  finally ...  it  isn't  a  matter  of  reason  ;  finally  it's  a  matter  of  love." 
Croire  et  aimer  sont  le  fruit  d'une  grâce  précaire  et  d'un  labeur  ardu,  mais  les 
cultiver  exige-t-il  qu'on  se  batte  les  flancs  et  qu'on  se  fatigue  les  méninges? 

Alistair  Fox  n'a  pas  ménagé  sa  peine.  Elton,  à  mon  avis,  lui  a  fait  tort  deux  fois  : 
en  le  "déniaisant,"  il  l'a  empêché  de  procéder  à  une  lecture  naturelle,  naïve,  obvie 
de  More  ;  en  trompettant  ses  louanges,  il  nous  a  mis  la  puce  à  l'oreille.  Fox,  à  son 
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tour,  risque  de  discréditer  une  fois  pour  toutes  la  construction  de  son  nouveau 
maître,  car,  ayant  appliqué  loyalement,  à  grand  peine  et  ahan,  la  grille  eltonienne 
aux  écrits  de  More,  il  en  prouve  la  stérilité  par  un  décryptage  bien  décevant.  Il  a 
négligé  la  correspondance,  miroir  de  l'âme.  Il  a  émis  des  suppositions  incompatibles 
avec  des  faits  ou  textes  bien  attestés.  Il  a  retardé  jusqu'à  la  38e  année  la  découverte 
par  More  de  vérités  que  John  Colet  supposait  connues  de  ses  écoliers  de  St.  Paul's, 
et  que  More  enseignait  à  ses  propres  enfants,  conmie  Abraham  l'avait  fait  à  son 
jeune  garçon- Deus providebit  de  Gen.  22:8  est  devenu  proverbe  en  chrétienté  - 
et  Bède  à  ses»  moinillons  ;  des  vérités  que  vous  et  moi,  comme  A.  Fox,  avons  apprises 
au  catéchisme,  quelle  que  soit  notre  dénomination.  L'auteur  n'a  pas  perdu  son 
temps  ni  le  nôtre.  Il  a  scruté  le  masque  du  sphinx  morien  ;  il  provoque  et  provoquera 
scepticisme  et  désaccord,  dont  peuvent  résulter  des  mises  au  point  précieuses.  J'ai 
confiance  qu'il  en  tiendra  compte  pour  élaborer  une  nouvelle  synthèse,  où 
l'équilibre  et  l'honnêteté  de  More  sans  préjudice  de  fluctuations  et  de  croissance, 
seront  les  passe-partout  d'un  riche  trousseau  de  clefs. 

GERMAIN  MARC'HADOUR,  Université  Catholique  de  l'Ouest,  Angers 


Clifford  M.  Brown  (with  the  collaboration  of  Anna  Maria  Lorenzoni).  Isabella 
d'Este  and  Lorenzo  da  Pavia,  Documents  for  the  History  of  Art  and  Culture  in 
Renaissance  Mantua.  (Travaux  d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance,  No.  CLXXXIX). 
Geneva:  Libraire  Droz  S.A.,  1982.  Pp.  148  4-  4P1. 

There  can  be  few  art  historians  working  in  Italian  Renaissance  studies  who  are  not 
in  some  way  indebted  to  the  archival  researches  of  Clifford  Brown.  As  many  of  his 
discoveries  have  been  the  result  of  a  systematic  search  in  the  Archivio  Gonzaga  in 
Mantua,  and  especially  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  Isabella  d'Este 
(  1 474- 1539),  the  appearance  of  his  edition  of  some  of  the  carteggi  isabelliani  will 
come  as  no  surprise  to  many  readers  of  this  journal. 

Partly  because  of  the  survival  of  most  of  her  fulsome  correspondence  and  the 
disappearance  of  much  similar  archival  material  from  other  centres  in  Renais- 
sance Italy,  Isabella  has  long  held  a  prominent  position  in  studies  of  the 
Renaissance,  particularly  those  concerned  with  the  patronage  of  art.  However, 
few  indeed  will  be  the  scholars  who  can  instantly  identify  her  particular  corres- 
pondent here:  Lorenzo  da  Pavia. 

From  the  Introduction,  however,  the  reader  will  learn  that  Lorenzo  was  a  highly 
respected  maker  of  musical  instruments  who  lived  in  the  home  of  a  Venetian  music 
lover  and  art  collector  by  the  name  of  Michèle  Vianello.  Such  was  the  friendship  of 
these  two  men  that  when  Michèle  delivered  an  item  to  Isabella  from  Lorenzo,  he 
carried  a  letter  of  introduction  in  which  the  instrument  maker  described  his 
wealthy  and  cultured  landlord  as  ''grandisimo  amicho  mio'' 

Lorenzo's  gifts  were,  in  fact,  outstanding  enough  for  him  to  be  sought  out  in 
Venice  in  1500  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  for  him  to  be  asked  to  make  musical 
instruments  for  Beatrice  d'Este,  wife  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  as  well  as  Isabella  and 
her  husband  Francesco  II  Gonzaga.  Among  other  clients  were  Duke  Alfonso 
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d'Esté  of  Ferrara  and  that  famous  amateur  musician  of  the  Renaissance,  Pope  Leo 
X. 

However,  Lorenzo  da  Pavia's  relationships  with  such  people  were  not  based 
solely  upon  his  skill  as  a  craftsman.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  Aldus  and  his 
circle  in  Venice,  and  appears  to  have  been  always  welcome  in  the  homes  and 
courts  of  members  of  the  cultural  élite  almost  anywhere  in  central  and  northern 
Italy.  When  his  health  permitted,  he  seems  to  have  made  visits  of  some  length, 
such  as  one  in  1 505  at  the  court  of  Urbino.  Among  other  roles  he  assumed  was  that 
of  agent  and  advisor  in  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art,  both  fine  and  applied,  and  in 
the  procurement  of  exotic  luxury  items  which  were  much  appreciated  in  the 
courts.  He  was  able  to  do  this  not  only  because  he  resided  in  Venice,  the  great 
entrepot  of  Europe,  but  also  because  he  had  a  brother  who  travelled  frequently  to 
the  Levant. 

It  is  not  exactly  clear  how  Lorenzo  managed  to  support  himself,  as  in  some  of  his 
dealings  with  Isabella  d'Este  he  refused  payment  for  services  rendered,  and  at 
other  times  accepted  money  only  with  reluctance.  Even  in  times  of  need  when  he 
appealed  to  her  for  aid,  it  is  not  clear  if  she  did  provide  him  with  the  requested 
support.  Nevertheless,  and  despite  his  having  met  the  Marchesa  on  only  a  few 
occasions,  he  seems  to  have  served  her  with  what  Brown  describes  as  'Tierce 
loyalty"  even  though  his  letters  might  exaggerate  the  depth  of  his  commitment. 

Clifford  Brown  provides  us  with  transcriptions  in  chronological  order  of  the  1 82 
items  of  correspondence  between  Isabella  and  Lorenzo  that  still  exist  in  the 
Archivio  Gonzaga.  Each  of  the  letters  is  clearly  identified  by  Busta  as  well  as  libro 
and  carta  numbers  where  appropriate,  and  cross-referenced  to  the  appropriate 
headings  in  the  subject  entries,  which  consist  of  over  a  hundred  pages.  Under  each 
heading  the  reader  will  find  not  only  a  discussion  of  the  matters  raised  in  the  letters, 
but  much  useful  related  information  of  a  documentary  nature.  The  entries  are 
concise,  the  remarks  intelligent,  and  the  deductions  logical.  I  did  find  one  minor 
error.  Contrary  to  Brown's  statement  on  p.  207,  Pietro  Bembo  did  not,  in  1501, 
actually  own  the  manuscript  of  Petrarch  that  Aldus  used  for  his  edition  of  Cose 
volgari.  Lorenzo  da  Pavia  states  in  his  letter  of  July  20,  1501,  (Doc.  40)  that  it, 
"è  de  uno  padovano  che  Vastima  asai'' 

My  only  criticism  of  the  presentation  in  general  is  that  I  think  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  documents  most  probably  would  have  been  increased  had  the  editor  indi- 
cated which  letters  are  previously  unpublished  and  the  place  of  publication  of 
those  that  had  been  published  (e.g.,  "partly  translated  by  Yriate,  1 896,  p.  220"). 
Such  annotations  would  have  helped  present-day  scholars  to  know  precisely  what 
documentation  had  been  available  to  their  predecessors,  and  to  understand  why 
they  had  drawn  the  conclusions  that  they  did. 

Not  much  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  more  important  works  of  art  that  came 
into  Isabella's  possession,  but  art  historians  will  welcome  the  brief  but  clear 
summary  of  the  documents  concerning  her  quest  for  a  painting  by  Giovanni 
Bellini.  Different  parts  of  the  correspondence  concerning  this  matter  (which 
involved  not  just  Lorenzo  da  Pavia  but  Michèle  Vianello  and  others)  have  been 
known  and  given  widely  divergent  interpretations  over  the  last  one  hundred  years. 
Historians  of  music,  especially  those  concerned  with  stringed  and  keyboard 
instruments,  will  find  much  of  interest  to  them.  Social  and  cultural  historians  will 
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find  the  newly  published  letters  a  fascinating  source  of  information  concerning  a 
wide  variety  of  topics  from  the  publications  plans  of  Aldus  in  1 501  (some  of  which 
have  not  been  previously  utilized),  to  Isabella's  acquisition  of  dolls,  furnishings, 
assorted  delicacies,  and  even  cats. 

The  publication  under  review  is  the  result  of  considerable  painstaking  research 
in  one  of  the  most  complete  archives  to  have  survived  from  the  Italian  Renaissance.  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  many  scholars  who,  with  this  reviewer,  will  hope  that  it  is 
Professor  Brown's  first  instalment  in  book  form  of  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
study  of  the  art  collecting  and  patronage  of  Isabella  d'Este;  for  clearly  no  one  else 
is  more  familiar  with  the  enormous  amount  of  documentation  upon  which  such  a 
study  must  be  based. 

WARREN  TRESIDDER,  McMaster  University 


Dewey  Ganzel.  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes:  The  Career  of  John  Payne  Collier. 
Oxford  and  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1982.  Pp.  xiv,  454.  $19.95. 

While  it  is  unusual  for  Renaissance  and  Reformation  to  review  a  biography  of  a 
nineteenth-century  literary  scholar.  Professor  Ganzel' s  book  warrants  an  ex- 
ception. John  Payne  Collier  was  not  only  the  preeminent  Shakespearean  scholar 
of  his  time,  he  also  was  the  most  infamous  forger  in  English  literary  history.  For 
over  a  century  Collier  has  been  notorious  as  a  clever  rascal  whose  fabrications  and 
alterations  of  documents  from  Shakespeare's  time  have  bedevilled  researchers  in 
a  dozen  fields.  Now  comes  the  first  full-length  life  of  the  scholar-forger,  and  its 
author  comes  to  the  astonishing  conclusion  that  Collier  was  innocent  of  the  main 
charge  against  him.  While  Professor  Ganzel' s  carefully-built  case  is  not  con- 
clusive, it  raises  questions  enough  to  undermine  the  commonly-held  tradition 
about  the  great  forger.  If  Ganzel's  argument  holds  up,  it  will  necessitate  a  full 
reassessment  of  Colher's  supposed  contamination  of  the  great  quantity  of  basic 
research  documents  that  passed  through  his  hands. 

If  his  name  were  not  tainted  with  scandal,  John  Payne  Collier  would  rank 
probably  as  the  single  greatest  Elizabethan  scholar  not  only  of  his  generation  but 
even  to  the  present.  Enormously  learned,  prodigiously  energetic,  he  published 
over  his  long  career  an  incredible  quantity  of  basic  research  materials.  A  journalist 
by  trade,  largely  unschooled.  Collier  in  his  spare  time  immersed  himself  in 
Renaissance  English  literature  until  he  knew  more  about  the  field  than  anyone 
before  him.  His  first  important  scholarly  book.  The  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Poetry,  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  to  have  created  that  field  as  an  object  of 
literary  study.  He  was  the  first  to  print  in  extenso  the  basic  resources:  the 
Stationers'  Register,  Henslowe'sZ)/ary  and  the  Alleyn  papers;  he  discovered  and 
first  printed  John  Manningham'  s  diary  account  of  an  early  performance  oîTwelfth 
Night  and  Simon  Forman's  descriptions  of  several  Shakespeare  performances  in 
his  Bocke  of  Plaies;  he  discovered  important  documents  relating  to  Elizabethan 
theater  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  EUesmere  and 
Devonshire  manuscript  collections;  he  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  founding  and/or 
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publishing  programs  of  the  (first)  Shakespeare  Society,  the  Percy  and  Camden 
Societies,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (1842-1 844) 
was  the  first  to  lay  out,  however  imperfectly,  the  lines  of  modem  bibliographic 
method;  he  edited  dozens  of  other  Elizabethan  plays,  ephemeral  pieces,  and 
historical  documents  as  well  as  the  works  of  Spenser,  and  on  and  on,  through  over 
seventy  years  of  continuous  scholarly  productivity. 

Yet  for  over  a  century  Collier's  name  has  been  a  byword  for  the  worst  in  crimes 
against  literature — forgery  of  old  documents — despite  his  lifelong  protestations  of 
innocence.  "No  extenuation  can  be  offered  for  Collier,"  wrote  Samuel  Schoenbaum 
in  Shakespeare's  Lives',  "He  forged  in  deadly  earnest,  for  glory,  and  staked  his 
reputation  on  his  'discoveries.'  "  Schoenbaum  merely  echoed  the  judgment  of 
generations  of  scholars  who  have  execrated  Collier.  At  one  time  or  another  Collier 
had  in  his  hands  all  the  major  materials  relating  to  Elizabethan  dramatic  literature. 
In  dozens  of  them  later  scholars  have  discovered  his  fabrications. 

Taking  for  granted  the  received  opinion.  Professor  Ganzel  set  out,  he  tells  us  on 
the  jacket,  to  "understand  and  explain  why  a  man  of  Collier's  obvious  ability  and 
achievements  would  have  committed  forgery."  Gradually  and  unwillingly  Ganzel 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Collier  was  the  innocent  victim  of  a  "conspiracy"  to 
defame  him.  In  making  a  case  for  Collier,  Ganzel  concentrates  on  the  single  book 
that  was  the  focus  of  the  attack  on  Collier,  the  Perkins  Folio.  This  crucial  docu- 
ment in  the  forger's  unmasking  was  Collier's  personal  copy  of  the  Second  Folio 
(1632)  of  Shakespeare  with  extensive  marginal  emendations — upwards  of 
25,000  of  them — in  a  seventeenth-century  hand.  Having  bought  the  folio  in  about 
1 847  from  a  bookseller  friend,  Collier  claimed  in  a  series  of  publications  that  the 
Perkins  marginalia  preserved  unique  and  valuable  corrections  to  the  text  of  all 
Shakespeare's  plays;  he  manipulated  his  find  skillfully  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
forthcoming  edition  of  the  Works.  Gradually,  other  scholars  began  to  doubt  his 
story  and  to  accuse  Collier  of  writing  the  emendations  himself.  The  controversy 
continued  until  in  1 860  a  lawyer  and  literary  dilettante  named  Clement  Mansfield 
Ingleby  published  a  book  that,  as  Ganzel  notes,  "was  to  become  the  'final'  word  on 
the  subject":/!  Complete  View  of  the  Shakespeare  Controversy ,  Ingleby  not  only 
condemned  the  Perkins  marginalia  as  Collier's  own  fabrications  but  traced  other 
Collier  forgeries  in  the  Bridgewater  manuscripts,  in  Inigo  Jones's  sketchbook,  and 
elsewhere.  Other  researchers  following  Ingleby' s  lead  down  to  the  present  have 
found  Collier  fabrications  and  forged  insertions  scattered  everywhere  in  the 
documents  CoUier  had  used.  Ganzel,  however,  argues  that  Collier  couldn't  have 
written  the  marginalia  in  the  Folio,  for  there  is  strong  evidence  that  they  were 
already  there  when  he  bought  the  book.  Further,  argues  Ganzel,  Ingleby  himself 
had  uncovered  this  evidence  and  deliberately  concealed  it  so  that  he  could  crush 
Collier. 

Ingleby's  case  was  built  up,  Ganzel  shows,  by  a  cabal  of  anti-Collierites.  The 
centre  of  the  group,  and  the  unlikely  villain  of  the  story,  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum.  From 
extensive  reading  in  Madden' s  own  papers  and  other  documents,  Ganzel  dis- 
covered that  Madden  had  a  strong  motive  for  attacking  Collier:  some  years 
previously  Collier  had  been  instrumental  in  revealing  that  Madden  had  bought  for 
the  Museum  over  a  hundred  stolen  manuscripts;  though  the  affair  was  hushed  up  at 
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the  time,  it  ruined  Madden' s  career.  When  his  chance  came,  Madden  retaUated 
viciously,  but  always  keeping  his  name  in  the  background.  Largely  through  his 
effort,  the  Perkins  Folio  was  thoroughly  discredited  and  with  it  its  discoverer. 
Collier.  The  clinching  argument  in  Ingleby's  case  against  the  Folio  was  Madden's 
discovery  of  pencil  notes  underlying  some  of  the  inked  emendations — unmistakable 
evidence  of  modem  tampering.  Ganzel  argues,  however,  that  the  likeliest  culprit 
to  have  made  these  pencillings  is  not  Collier  but  Madden  himself. 

Ironically,  the  Perkins  Folio  now  is  the  least  important  of  Collier's  supposed 
forgeries;  no  matter  what  the  origin  of  the  volume's  marginalia,  they  have  no 
authority  for  Shakespeare's  text  apart  from  the  intrinsic  plausibility  some  of  them 
may  have  as  clever  guesses  about  Shakespeare's  intent.  Yet  Ganzel  was  right  to 
concentrate  on  this  one  book,  for  even  to  the  present  the  universal  assumption  of 
Collier's  guilt  rests  on  the  marks  in  the  Perkins  Folio. 

Many  other  presumed  Collier  forgeries,  however,  are  much  more  important  to 
modem  scholarship.  At  various  times  Collier  has  been  accused  of  fabricating  the 
theatrical  entries  in  the  diaries  of  Manningham  and  Forman  and  the  entries  in  the 
Revels  Accounts  of  play  performances  at  court  in  1604-05  and  161 1-12;  all  of 
these  include  important  Shakespeare  information,  especially  the  Revels  accounts 
which  list  seven  Shakespeare  plays  and  credit  some  of  them  to  the  oddly-spelled 
author  "Shaxberd."  Yet  today  all  these  items  are  considered  genuine;  Professor 
Schoenbaum  printed  facsimiles  of  each  in  his  William  Shakespeare:  A  Docu- 
mentary Life  (1975).  Now  Ganzel  proposes  to  add  to  the  list  of  rehabilitated 
Collier  items  not  only  the  Perkins  emendations  but  also,  in  an  Appendix  to  his 
biography,  two  other  reputed  forgings:  six  additions  to  the  unpublished  diary  of 
Edward  Alleyn,  and  eighty-three  Elizabethan  ballads  copied  into  the  "Hall 
Commonplace  Book"  sometime  after  1648  (some  seventy  of  these  are  not  else- 
where preserved).  To  be  sure,  other  important  Collier  forgeries  remain  un- 
challenged. There  are,  for  instance,  the  fifteen  insertions  in  Henslowe's  Diary, 
most  of  them  trivial  but  including  the  only  documentary  evidence  that  Marlowe 
wrote  Tamburlaine.  Other  unchallenged  forgeries  lie  among  the  EUesmere 
papers,  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  elsewhere.  But  perhaps  the  tide  has  begun 
to  turn  in  Collier's  favor. 

What  Ganzel' s  book  has  achieved  is  to  bring  the  whole  inherited  tradition  about 
Collier  into  question.  The  book  may  fail  to  convince  many  readers  of  Collier's 
innocence,  even  as  to  the  Perkins  Folio.  The  argument  is  painstaking,  even  at 
times  to  the  point  of  tedium,  but  in  the  end  it  is  based  on  circumstantial  evidence 
(as  was  the  case  against  Collier)  and  unverifiable  report.  No  reader  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  author's  thorough  research  and  exhaustive  documentation; 
Ganzel  has  ploughed  through  voluminous  correspondence,  lengthy  diaries  of 
Collier  and  Madden,  and  other  manuscripts  in  widely-separated  libraries,  as  well 
as  the  plethora  of  books  and  pamphlets  from  the  original  controversy.  Yet  the 
matter  has  not  been  settled,  only  reopened.  As  full  as  it  is,  Ganzel' s  book  deals 
only  with  a  few  of  the  reputed  forgeries  and  does  not  provide  even  a  complete  list  of 
them.  In  many  cases,  the  author  takes  for  granted  Collier's  innocent  use  of  suspect 
materials  without  any  disclaimer;  in  discussing  Collier's  transcription  of  Hens- 
lowe's Diary,  for  example,  Ganzel  comments  that  some  of  its  entries  "would 
become,  as  we  shall  see,  notorious"  (p.  47),  but  the  promise  is  not  kept,  for  there  is 
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no  later  analysis  of  those  entries.  Ganzel's  handling  of  the  paléographie  evidence 
against  Collier  sometimes  seems  hasty,  even  cavalier;  he  has  not  utiUzed  many  of 
the  newer  methods  of  document  analysis.  But  the  book  is  already  lengthy,  and  if 
much  remains  to  be  done,  still  Ganzel  deserves  full  credit  for  clearing  away  much 
misinformation. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  complete  reexamination  of  the  whole  'canon'  of  Collier 
forgeries.  The  first  desideratum  is  a  full  list  of  suspect  documents.  Then  the  major 
items  need  to  be  restudied  in  a  collaborative  effort.  Modem  scientific  techniques, 
including  sophisticated  dating  of  ink,  can  supplement  traditional  analyses  to 
distinguish  modem  additions  in  genuine  documents  and  to  identify  outright 
fabrications.  There  is  room,  too,  for  further  consideration  of  Collier's  character  as 
it  bears  on  the  forgeries.  A  few  months  before  his  death  Collier  wrote  in  his  joumal, 
"I  am  ashamed  of  almost  every  act  of  my  life";  Ganzel  treats  this  and  similar 
admissions  as  part  of  Collier's  late-life  tum  to  rehgion,  but  perhaps  CoUier  had 
specific  scholarly  sins  to  repent  of. 

There  is  something  deeply  unsettling  about  the  Collier  "forgeries"  taken  in  the 
aggregate.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  a  man  with  vast  leaming  able  to  concoct 
insertions  so  seemingly  genuine  that  he  is  not  readily  found  out,  and  who  without 
effort  writes  a  variety  of  convincing  Elizabethan  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  we're 
asked  to  believe  that  such  a  leamed  and  industrious  scholar  would  stoop  to  insert 
inconsequential  additions  on  a  few  scattered  pages  of  the  huge  and  cluttered  diary 
of  Henslowe,  or  would  write  almost  25,000  trivial  marginalia  in  the  Perkins  Folio 
to  lend  a  specious  authority  to  a  few  of  his  own  emendations.  Or,  as  Professor 
Ganzel  writes  in  concluding  his  book,  "Hke  so  many  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  put  forward  to  convict  Collier,  (the  case  against  the  Hall  ballads]  works  only 
if  one  accepts  an  unlikely  inconsistency:  a  brilliant  paleographer  of  almost 
superhuman  skill  and  cunning  who  is  a  clumsy  and  stupid  crook"  (p.  416).  In  any 
view  of  him.  Collier  is  an  enigma;  we  may  never  be  satisfied  that  we  have  uncovered 
the  real  man,  but  at  least  we  can  verify  or  refute  the  principal  forgeries  charged  to 
him.  Professor  Ganzel  has  made  that  task  both  possible  and  essential. 

WILLIAM  M.  BAILLIE,  Bloomsburg  University  of  Pennsylvania 


John  R  Roberts. /o/z/2  Donne:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Modem  criticism, 
1968-1978.  Columbia  and  London:  University  of  Missouri  Press,  1 982.  Pp.  434. 
$32.00. 

This  is  a  masterful  companion-volume  to  Professor  Roberts'  earlier  bibliography 
that  covered  Donnean  studies  from  1912  through  1967.  This  review  attempts  to 
outline  the  work,  and  then  to  suggest  how  far  one  must  go  (Ultima  Thule,  some 
might  say)  to  map  the  limits  of  that  mastery. 

The  book  consists  of  a  five-page  preface  on  method,  with  acknowledgements,  a 
four-page  table  of  abbreviations,  and  399  pages  of  annotated  entries,  each  alpha- 
betized by  author  within  its  year  of  publication.  Then  follow  three  indexes: 
authors,  editors,  and  translators;  subjects;  and  "Donne's  Works  Mentioned  in 
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Annotations" — twenty-four  pages  in  all.  Annotation  runs  from  less  than  half  a 
line,  when  "Not  available,"  to  a  page  or  so  for  most  single- author  books  on  Donne. 
Collections  of  essays  by  various  hands — several  appeared,  especially  around  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of  Donne's  birth— usually  receive  more  space  than 
other  volumes,  because  the  essays  are  separately  annotated,  like  articles  in 
journals. 

Roberts  aims  to  give  evenhanded,  non-judgmental  accounts,  which  I  take  to  be 
as  reasonable,  as  difficult,  and  perhaps  more  serviceable  than  a  frankly  evaluative 
account  from  a  perfectly  confessed  point  of  view.  One  can  tell— notably  from  the 
table  of  contents  for  his  Essential  Articles  for  the  Study  of  John  Donne's  Poetry 
(Item  #786)  that  Roberts'  critical  taste  is  eclectic  and  his  spirit  generous.  For  me, 
though,  the  effect  of  the  non-evaluative  strategy  is  a  little  like  a  psychology 
laboratory  experiment  in  sensory  deprivation.  We  know  how  subjects  of  those 
start  to  fantasize;  and  I  shortly  start  to  wonder  if  recurring  Roberts  verbs  like 
points  out,  discusses,  argues,  maintains,  claims  are  consistently  part  of  an 
evaluative  series  that  might  go  step- wise  to  alleges,  pretends,  babbles,  raves. 
Slight  and  gratifying  relaxations  of  neutrality  appear  in  such  wording  as  "interest- 
ing gloss"  (#30),  "minor... errors"  (#353),  "minor  corrections"  (#510),  and 
"(Does  not  comment  on  'Goodfriday . . .')"  in  item  #366.  Surely  I  hear  a  note  of 
Roberts  wry  in  "highly  selected  bibliography"  (#722,723). 

Few  users  of  this  powerful  bibliographical  aid  to  scholarship  will  quarrel  with 
Roberts'  strategy  of  being  "essentially  descriptive,  not  evaluative"  within  each 
account,  as  suggested  above.  Nor  should  we  demur  at  his  exclusion  from  his  listing 
of  unpublished  dissertations,  book  reviews,  ephemeral  editions  or  anthology- 
inclusions  that  lack  critical  annotation,  or  even  works  that  make  references  to 
Donne  judgable  as  nugatory,  while  focussing  on  other  writers.  But  the  problem  of 
judgments  and  boundaries  does  arise  with  adjunctive  and  ancillary  studies.  Two 
faces  of  the  problem  are  what  to  include,  and  how  to  index  it. 

Anyone  reading  straight  through  even  a  year  or  two's  entries  will  likely  be  struck 
by  the  wide  cast  of  Roberts'  net.  I  mean  not  the  spatial  sense — although  there  are 
remarkably  numerous  items  from  Japan,  and  not  a  few  from  the  Balkans — but  in 
the  sense  of  intellectual  out-reach.  There  are  historical  and  intellectual  and 
literary  and  generic  studies  that  focus  on  Donne  in  as  little  as  a  chapter  or  a  couple 
of  sub-sections.  This  feature  makes  the  volume  of  great  potential  value  to  scholars 
working  on  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  literary  and  cultural  matters  even 
if  they  are— to  put  the  case  starkly— interested  in  Donne  only  incidentally.  Still, 
one  can  read  from  Item  #1  to  #1044  without  getting  a  very  rich  sense  of  the 
wonderful  rambunctiousness  of  the  critical  enterprise  in  recent  years.  I  mean  not 
arguments  about  "Extasie,"  which  are  always  with  us,  but  paradigm-challenging 
arguments  about  interpretation  and  presence  and  analysis  and  language,  trope, 
and  textuality .  Roberts  must  exclude  works  that  do  not  talk  about  Donne  (  must  he 
absolutely?),  and  in  any  case  he  cannot  annotate  what  has  not  been  written.  Some 
scholars,  such  as  Michael  McCanles  in  an  article  m  Diacritics,  have  complained 
since  1978  of  questions  neglected  in  Renaissance  and  seventeenth-century 
studies.  But  include  On^ s  Rhetoric,  Romance,  and  Technology  (1971)! 

But— to  come  to  my  only  substantial  objection— a  more  extensive  subject  index 
could  make  the  breadth  of  material  that  is  here  both  more  readily  and  more 
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suggestively  present  to  the  user  of  this  volume.  Banish  the  hundreds  of  proper 
names  to  the  index  of  proper  names,  and  distinguish  subject  names  there  by  italics. 
Expand  subject  terms  in  the  directions  of  particularity  and  generality  both.  We  are 
presently  given  fifty-one  items  indexed  under  Prosody  (Metrics),  but  no  entry  for 
couplet  (see,  inter  alia,  #138,  228,  515).  We  are  given  entries  for  Meditation, 
Mannerism  and  Baroque,  but  not  ïor  mimesis /mimetic  nor  metaphysical.  We  are 
given  Hermogenes(#248),  and  Prose,  General  (in  the  Index  of  Donnean  works), 
but  not  rhetoric.  We  are  given  Satire  and  Allegory,  and  Elegies  (with  Donnean 
works),  butnot50««er(e.g.  #668, 794),5m/2za(  1000),  or/vnc(e.g.  #927, 1042) 
orgenre{Q.g.  #205, 343,683).  We  are  given  Derrida(#293)  but  not^eco/î^rrwc- 
tion  (which  might  venture  to  include  #338, 422).  ThQi^rm  structuralism  occurs  a 
time  or  two  in  the  text,  but  not  in  the  indtx, phenomenology  somewhat  oftener,  but 
never  in  the  index.  There  is  no  index  entry  for  linguistic  analysis  (e.g.  #270, 274, 
280,  466,  977,  101 1),  no  entry  for  play  (e.g.  #640,  1007,  1019),  no  entry  for 
psychological  criticism  (e.g.  #227,  282,  475,  784,  833).  There  is  an  entry  for 
Reformation,  but  not  a  general  history  entry  where  valuable  and  various  works 
such  as  Mulder  (#127),  Joseph  (#326),  Cragg  (#736),  and  Davies  (#738) 
would  be  listed  together.  There  is  no  index  entry  for  time,  space,  or  imagery. 

There  are  remarkably  few  misprints,  but  most  of  those  I  note  might  give  students 
some  trouble.  By  Item  number.  41,  for  "imminent,"  read  "immanent";  276,  for 
"ingenius"  read  "ingenious";  396/63 1/Index,  for  "Northrup  Frye"  read 
"Northrop  Frye";  396/71 1/779,  for  "elegaic"  read  "elegiac";  450,  for  "resur- 
retion,"  read  "resurrection";  476,  for"essay,"  read"elegy"(?);  538,  for"thusly" 
read  "thus";  552,  for"expansiveness"  read"expensiveness";  567,  for"doddles" 
read  "doodles";  732/Index,  for"probabliorist"  read"probabilorist";  bottom  ofp. 
307,  desperate  syntax;  805,  for  "1637"  read  "1687";  819/Index,  for  "Guilo" 
read  "Giulio";  936,  for  "andiplosis"  read  "anadiplosis";  968,  for  "money 
scrivener"  read  ??;  Index,  for  "Latitudianism"  read  "Latitudinarianism." 

This  scrupulous  volume  will  immediately  prove  so  useful  that  a  second  edition 
may  be  hoped  for — with  a  more  elaborate  index.  And  what  Renaissance  scholar 
will  not  hope  for  a  counterpart  third  volume  in  another  decade? 

GALE  H.  CARRITHERS,  JR,  Louisiana  State  University 


Ronald  F.E.  Weissman.  Ritual  Brotherhood  in  Renaissance  Florence.  New 
York:  Academic  Press,  1982.  Pp.  xiv,  254.  $27.50. 

Ronald  Weissman  sets  the  lay  confraternities  of  Florence  in  the  context  of  a 
society  dominated  on  all  levels  by  conflict,  tension,  suspicion,  and  betrayal.  He 
describes  Florentines  as  participants  in  dense  networks  of  relations,  in  which 
friends,  neighbors,  and  kinsmen  were  bound  together  by  multiple  ties:  social, 
economic,  familial,  personal.  These  relationships  all  imposed  competing  claims, 
and  no  one  could  satisfy  all  of  these  claims.  Even  the  home  was  no  reftige  from  the 
tension  of  agonistic  social  relations,  for  family  members  also  competed  with  one 
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another  for  wealth,  honor,  and  political  office.  Everyone  was  forced  to  betray  and 
be  betrayed;  for  Weissman,  the  real  patron  saint  of  Florence  was  Judas. 

The  lay  confraternities  presented  Florentines  with  an  alternative  model  of 
social  relations,  one  in  which  the  unity  of  ritual  brotherhood  replaced  the  tense  and 
fragmented  world  of  everyday  life.  "The  citywide  confraternity  offered  Florentines 
the  chance  to  escape,  weekly  or  biweekly,  into  a  conmiunity  of  single-stranded, 
low  density  social  relations,  where  roles  and  status  might  not  overlap  and  where, 
therefore,  true  brotherhood  might  be  practiced  without  fear  of  guilt  or  duplicity" 
(p.  79).  These  confraternities  undercut  the  usual  associations  based  on  class, 
kinship,  and  residence,  and  brought  together  people  from  different  lineages,  from 
all  parts  of  the  city,  and  from  all  classes  above  the  poverty  level.  They  hosted 
rituals  that  inverted  normal  social  relations,  obliterated  status  distinctions,  and 
united  all  the  confratemal  brothers  in  a  shared  sense  of  equality,  trust,  and 
communitas. 

It  is  possible  to  dispute  this  general  interpretation.  I,  for  one,  feel  that  Weissman 
overstates  the  contrast:  I  am  not  convinced  the  Florentine  social  relations  were 
quite  so  pathologically  tense  as  he  depicts  them,  or  that  confratemal  relations 
differed  so  markedly  from  normal  social  ones.  Weissman,  indeed,  is  well  aware  of 
how  patronage  networks  and  other  social  bonds  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
confraternities,  though  he  nonetheless  maintains  that  relationships  within  the 
confraternity  differed  in  kind,  and  not  just  in  degree  of  intensity ,  from  relationships 
outside  the  confraternity. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  about  the  value  of  Weissman' s  statistical 
analysis  of  confratemal  membership  and  participation.  He  has  carefully  worked 
through  the  best  of  the  surviving  records  to  produce  demographic  profiles  of 
laudesi  and  flagellant  confraternities.  His  profiles  are  based  on  very  small 
samples,  but  they  are  nonetheless  provocative.  Laudesi  confratemities  were 
devoted  to  cultic  celebrations  in  honor  of  saints  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  living  and  their  dead.  They  attracted  members  who  were  fairly  well 
established  in  the  social  world  of  Florence:  members  were  typically  independent 
artisans  or  minor  guildsmen,  representatives  of  whatever  "middle  class"  can  be 
said  to  have  existed  in  Florence.  In  1480,  the  average  age  of  members  of  the 
laudesi  confratemity  of  San  Zanobi  was  nearly  54;  89%  of  them  were  heads  of 
their  households;  95%  were  married  or  widowers.  In  contrast,  members  of  the 
flagellant  confratemity  of  San  Paolo  came  largely  from  the  patrician  families  of 
bankers  and  international  merchants;  their  median  wealth  was  nearly  three  times 
that  of  the  brethren  of  San  Zanobi.  They  were  younger:  three-quarters  of  them 
joined  before  the  age  of  25, 58%  were  unmarried,  and  less  than  half  were  heads  of 
households.  They  tended  to  leave  the  confratemity  in  their  early  30' s,  when  they 
got  married;  those  who  continued  to  be  active  members  despite  their  marriage 
generally  filled  the  top  offices  and  led  the  group.  The  typical  member  of  a  flagellant 
confratemity  was  not,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  an  old  man  preparing  for 
death,  but  rather  a  young  man  preparing  for  a  career  in  Florentine  politics. 

Despite  these  differences,  the  laudesi  and  flagellant  confraternities  of  repub- 
Hcan  Florence  were  fundamentally  similar  in  stmcture  and  function.  They  repro- 
duced in  miniature  an  ideal  republic  of  brothers,  undercut  the  divisive  bonds  of 
class,  craft,  and  neighborhood,  and  offered  a  ritualized  escape  from  the  everyday 
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social  order.  By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  this  had  changed. 
According  to  Weissman,  the  political  turmoil  between  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici 
in  1494  and  their  return  for  good  in  1530  fatally  disrupted  the  old  forms  of 
confratemal  organization.  When  confratemal  life  revived  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  the  reformation  of  old  brotherhoods  and  the  foundation  of  new  ones,  con- 
fraternities took  on  a  new  form.  Unlike  the  heterogeneous  groups  of  republican 
Florence,  which  had  celebrated  humility  and  ritual  brotherhood  in  rites  of 
communitas  and  social  inversion,  the  confraternities  of  grand-ducal  Florence 
were  homogeneous  groups,  based  on  parish,  craft,  or  class  bonds,  which  cele- 
brated obedience  through  hierarchical  ritual.  Instead  of  undercutting  the  ties  of 
friendship,  kinship,  and  neighborhood,  they  sanctified  them.  The  remaining  city- 
wide  flagellant  companies  became  exclusive  clubs  for  patricians;  the  laudesi 
confraternities  became  parochial  or  craft  organizations. 

There  are  some  problems  evident  in  this  interpretation.  For  one  thing,  the 
chronology  of  the  change  is  unclear:  parish  and  craft  organizations  existed  in 
republican  Florence,  though  Weissman  downplays  their  importance.  For  another,  it 
is  hard  to  see  the  difference  between  a  confraternity  in  crisis,  such  as  San 
Sebastiano  in  1 533,  when  only  27  of  its  1 76  members  attended  meetings  (p.  1 8 1  ), 
and  a  confraternity  of  the  republican  period,  such  as  San  Paolo  in  1 480,  when  only 
104  of  the  1 99  members  were  at  all  active  and  the  average  attendance  at  meetings 
was  36.5  persons  (p.  1 34).  More  importantly,  Weissman' s  narrow  concentration 
on  Florence  obscures  the  fact  that  similar  changes  in  confratemal  organization 
were  also  taking  place  elsewhere  in  Italy.  If  confraternities  in  Venice  and  Genoa, 
Bologna  and  Perugia  were  also  being  reformed  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteenth  centuries,  should  we  be  satisfied  with  an  explanation  of  the  history  of 
Florentine  confraternities  based  on  local  politics  rather  than  larger  religious 
issues? 

At  heart,  Weissman  is  interested  in  Florence,  not  in  religion.  He  treats  con- 
fraternities as  social  not  religious  institutions.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  confraternities 
(as  Weissman  describes  them)  differed  from  other  institutions  of  male  bonding, 
such  as  guilds,  festive  associations,  or  the  Parte  Guelfa.  His  confraternities  are 
merely  devices  for  satisfying  social  or  psychological  needs: 

For  Florentines  about  to  broaden  family  and  neighborhood  centered  networks  and 
beginning  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  city,  the  confraternity  offered  an  introduction  to 
the  nature  of  city  wide  community,  its  republican  institutions,  and  its  civic  values.  And 
for  older  members,  caught  in  the  tense  environment  of  competing  obligations  and 
extended  networks,  the  confraternity  offered  the  possibility  of  renewing  and  recreating  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  broader  communities  (p.  161) 

In  fulfilling  their  function,  the  confraternities  change  to  meet  the  changed  needs  of 
society;  they  passively  assimilate  domestic  political  changes  or  respond  to  decrees 
of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  (p.  197). 

By  treating  confraternities  as  institutions  designed  to  meet  social  or  psycho- 
logical needs,  Weissman  misses  their  essential,  religious  nature.  It  is  odd  that  the 
author  of  a  study  of  a  religious  institution  does  not  seem  to  take  religion  seriously. 
He  does  not  see  religious  belief  as  an  active  force  that  can  lead  people  to  renounce 
commonly  accepted  social  goals  and  the  usual  psychological  satisfactions.  He 
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does  not  see  religious  institutions  as  potentially  forces  for  social  change,  rather 
than  reflections  of  it.  And  so  he  does  not  see  the  reformed  confraternities  of  Italy  as 
the  matrix  in  which  were  nurtured  the  aspirations  towards  religious  reform  that 
animated  the  Council  of  Trent.  For  the  reformation  of  confraternities  in  the  late 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  was  not  just  a  matter  of  the  kinds  of 
organizational  and  demographic  change  that  Weissman  has  so  persuasively 
outlined.  It  was  a  spiritual  reformation,  one  that  proceeded  in  an  uneven  and  piece- 
meal fashion  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  only  afterwards  came  to  be 
regularized  and  directed  by  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  This  spiritual  transfor- 
mation can  be  traced  in  a  careful  reading  of  confratemal  statutes,  a  reading  that 
treats  them  as  devotional  texts  and  seeks  to  recover  their  religious  import.  A  study 
of  confraternities  as  religious  institutions  would  complement  and  in  a  sense 
complete  Weissman' s  social  history  of  the  Florentine  confraternities,  and  lead  us 
closer  to  an  understanding  of  the  religious  history  of  Renaissance  Italy. 

DANIEL  BORNSTEIN,  The  University  of  Michigan 


The  Book  of  the  Honeycomb 's  Flow  byJudah  MesserLeon.  A  critical  edition  and 
translation  by  Isaac  Rabinowitz.  Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell  University  Press, 
1983.  Pp.  Ixx,  604.  No  price  given. 

Students  of  fifteenth-century  Italy  will  be  interested  in  the  existence  of  this  curious 
work,  which  is  moreover  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  Jewish  studies  and  in 
the  history  of  rhetoric.  Judah  ben  Jehiel  Rophé  was  born  sometime  between  1 420 
and  1425,  probably  near  Vicenza.  He  became  a  rabbi  in  Ancona,  was  licensed  to 
practice  medicine,  directed  a  Jewish  academy  of  the  studia  humanitatis,  and 
received  the  title  of  Messer  Leon  from  Frederick  III  in  1452.  Subsequently  he 
lived  in  Padua,  Mantua,  and  Naples,  fled  Italy  in  1495,  and  died  in  Macedonia 
about  1498.  Among  his  works  are  Hebrew  treatises  on  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric,  the  latter  of  which  has  now  been  edited  and  translated  into  English  with 
great  learning  and  care  by  Isaac  Rabinowitz.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Harry  C  apian,  who  took  much  interest  in  its  preparation. 

Entitled  Sepher  Ndpheth  SûphTm,  or  The  Book  of  the  Honeycomb's  Flow 
(from  Psalms  19:10),  the  treatise  on  rhetoric  was  apparently  written  in  Padua  in 
the  late  1 460's  and  was  first  printed  in  Mantua  by  Abraham  Conat  in  1 475/6.  The 
rhetorical  theory  it  expounds  is  that  current  in  Italy  after  the  recovery  of  the 
complete  text  of  Quintilian  in  1 4 1 6,  but  untouched  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tradition  that  was  being  introduced  by  George  of  Trebizond  and  others  during  the 
course  of  the  century.  Messer  Leon's  sources  are  primarily  Cicero's  £)e  inven- 
tione,  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  Quintilian,  and  Victorinus.  He  did  not  know 
Greek,  but  cites  Aristotle  from  Averroes'  Middle  Commentary  on  the  Rhetoric 
and  from  the  Rhetorica  adAlexandum,  which  he  presumably  knew  in  one  of  the 
two  medieval  Latin  translations.  He  also  refers  twice  to  Boethius'  De  dijferentiis 
topicis  and  twice  to  the  commentary  on  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  attributed  to 
Alanus.  On  the  model  oï  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  the  treatise  is  arranged  in 
four  books,  called  "Gates,"  and  treats  all  five  parts  of  rhetoric. 
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What  is  interesting  about  the  work  is  that  all  examples  of  rhetorical  divisions 
and  techniques  are  illustrated  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  system  of  classical 
rhetoric  is  even  used  as  a  critical  tool  to  interpret  the  scriptures.  Classical  rhetoric 
is  thus  treated,  like  Aristotelian  logic,  as  universally  valid,  and  the  author  makes 
no  effort  to  identify  those  aspects  of  biblical  rhetoric  that  were  distinctive  of 
ancient  Israel  or  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Rather,  he  is  at  pains  to  show  that  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  as  a  source  of  all  wisdom,  contains  within  itself  the  entire  system  of 
classical  rhetoric  in  its  finest  form.  Beyond  that  he  aimed  to  produce  a  manual  of 
rhetoric  for  the  training  of  Jews  in  the  civic  life  of  fifteenth-century  Italy.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  work  was  so  used. 

Lacking  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  I  cannot  comment  on  the  text  or  the  accuracy  of 
the  translation.  Rabinowitz  has  a  fine  understanding  of  classical  rhetoric  and 
related  matters.  I  wish  he  had  provided  some  discussion  of  the  choice  and 
significance  of  Hebrew  words  as  translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  technical  terms. 
Messer  Leon  consistently  translated  rather  than  transliterated  terminology. 

The  rhetorical  corpus  of  the  Renaissance  is  vast,  much  of  it  still  in  manuscripts 
or  early  editions.  Modem  critical  editions  are  a  major  need  for  those  of  us 
interested  in  the  history  of  rhetoric,  and  we  welcome  the  accessibility  of  this 
unusual  work,  edited  with  such  devotion. 

GEORGE  A.  KENNEDY,  University  ofN.  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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Amici  Thomae  Mori 

The  International  Association  of  Amici  Thomae  Mori  announces  a  congress  to 
celebrate  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  canonisation  of  Thomas  More  and  John  Fisher. 
The  International  More  and  Fisher  Congress  will  be  held,  from  July  14  to  21, 
1 985  at  Allen  Hall,  Chelsea,  on  the  grounds  of  More's  house.  The  papers,  panels 
and  other  activities  will  focus  on  the  thought,  writings,  lives  and  martyrdom  of  the 
two  saints,  particularly  their  Tower  works.  Persons  wishing  to  submit  papers 
should  send  a  one-page  abstract  by  October  31,  1984,  to  the  North  American 
member  of  the  Program  Committee:  Dr.  Nancy  Rutherford  Sodeman,  419  Valley 
Cove  Dr.,  Richardson,  TX  75080,  Tel.  (214)  234-3059;  or  the  organizer  of  the 
Congress,  Miss  Rosemary  Rendel,  24,  Lennox  Gardens,  London  SWIX  ODQ, 
England,  Tel.  (1)  584.66.45.  For  details  on  the  holding  of  the  Congress,  write 
Miss  Rendel. 

Sixteenth  Century  Studies  Conference 

The  Sixteenth  Century  Studies  Conference  will  meet  24-26  October  1985  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Proposals  for  sessions  and  papers  may  be  submitted  to  R.B. 
Waddington,  Department  of  English,  University  of  California,  Davis,  California 
95616.  Papers  by  graduate  students  and  recent  Ph.D.s  are  eUgible  for  the  Carl 
Meyer  Prize. 

The  Mary  Stuart  Society 

The  Society  is  a  nonsectarian  group  who  share  an  interest  in  remembering  one  of 
the  great  women  of  the  world.  This  remarkable  female,  who  by  right  of  birth, 
inherited  the  crown  of  Scotiand  at  a  very  young  age,  proves  to  be  a  woman  for  all 
times.  Strong  in  her  convictions  and  beliefs  in  the  most  adverse  of  historical 
periods,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  displayed  a  tolerance  unparalleled  then,  and  in 
some  cases,  even  to  this  day. 

While  basically  ftmctioning  as  an  historical  society,  the  Society  would  like  to 
further  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  Mary  by  support  of  the  arts  in  all  forms.  Their  social 
goals  in  America  at  present  lean  toward  realization  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment for  women  and  for  the  renewal  and  restoration  of  the  recently  deemphasized 
National  Endowment  For  The  Arts  budget.  Membership  privileges  include  full 
participation  in  meetings,  teas,  receptions,  openings,  lectures,  workshops  and  field 
trips.  For  membership  consideration  contact  the  Society's  secretary,  Deanna 
Rosart-Seaton  at:  The  Mary  Stuart  Society,  6  St  Lukes  Place,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10014. 
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Musique  et  pouvoir  à  Taube  de  la 
Renaissance:  le  metier  du  musicien  à  la 
cour  des  grand  Ducs  Valois  de  Bourgogne 


GINETTE  CARTIER 


Lieu  essentiel  de  la  création  culturelle. . .,  mémoire  socialisée  de  l'ima- 
ginaire passé. . .,  commun  aux  villages  et  aux  cours. .  .,"^  le  musicien,  dans 
l'exercice  de  son  métier,  doit  composer  avec  les  données  de  sa  société  et  de 
son  époque.  A  l'aube  de  l'ère  moderne,  la  civilisation  occidentale,  en- 
traînée par  la  pression  de  courants  nouveaux,  subit  une  série  de  mutations 
au  sein  de  ses  structures  socio-économiques  et  de  sa  vie  politique,  reli- 
gieuse et  culturelle.  Ces  mutations  engendrent  des  conditionnements  his- 
toriques et  artistiques  qui  influent  sur  le  métier  du  musicien,  compositeur 
ou  instrumentiste,  dans  ses  conditions  de  travail  et  de  vie  matérielle,  dans 
sa  fonctionnalité  et  ses  relations  avec  des  employeurs  issus  des  groupes 
sociaux  dominants. 

Les  clercs  savaient  depuis  longtemps  le  pouvoir  des  artistes  et  s'entendaient, 
par  des  oeuvres  dont  ils  inspiraient  les  thèmes,  à  instruire  et  convaincre.  A  leur 
exemple,  princes  et  villes  surent  bientôt  mettre  Tart  au  service  de  leur  Etat  ou 
de  leur  politique.^ 

Aussi,  la  problématique  de  cette  étude  consistera  à  comprendre  dans 
quelle  mesure  le  mécénat  des  princes,  notamment  celui  des  grands  ducs 
Valois  de  Bourgogne,  tend  à  devenir  un  agent  de  transformation  du  métier 
de  musicien  et  de  l'art  musical  en  Europe  occidentale  à  l'aube  de  la 
Renaissance. 

Notre  démarche  méthodologique  repose  sur  l'utilisation  de  documents 
d'archives^  et  de  sources  narratives,  littéraires"*  et  iconographiques.^  Leur 
témoignage  s'avère  particulièrement  pertinent  quant  à  la  pratique  musi- 
cale du  temps,  l'instrumentation,  les  groupements  d'instruments  et  de 
voix,  la  direction  des  ensembles,  la  fonction  de  la  musique,  les  conditions 
de  l'audition  musicale  et  la  situation  sociale  des  musiciens. 

Dans  une  approche  pluridisciplinaire,  notre  cadre  conceptuel  s'inspire 
largement,  en  premier  lieu,  des  données  fournies  depuis  près  d'un  demi- 
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siècle  par  la  recherche  historique  et  musicologique.  Leur  principal  apport, 
à  ce  chapitre,  demeure  la  notion  de  conditionnement  social.  Celle-ci  se 
propose  d'appréhender  les  interrelations  dialectiques  entre  l'art  musical  et 
le  contexte  historique.  Elle  met  en  relief  l'importance  exercée  par  la  de- 
mande et  le  rôle  du  public  à  une  époque  où  l'art  se  conçoit  surtout  en  termes 
pratiques  et  fonctionnels.  Aussi,  le  travail  du  musicien  et  le  développement 
de  la  musique  restent-ils  liés  à  leur  fonction  dans  la  société.^  Selon 
André  Schaeffner, 

Quelles  que  soient  les  innovations  d'ordres  divers  que  les  musiciens  de  génie 
aient  apportées,  eux-mêmes  n'ont  pu  que  s'adapter  à  des  situations  données: 
chacun  se  servant  du  matériel  instrumental  de  se  faire  entendre.  .  .,  s' expri- 
mant dans  le  cadre  des  formes  usuelles. . .,  remplissant  parfois  des  fonctions. . . 
qui  l'obligent  à  alimenter  un  répertoire  spécial.' 

En  deuxième  lieu,  les  sciences  de  la  communication  nous  permettent  d'ap- 
profondir la  notion  de  musique,  code  de  communication  sociale  compar- 
able au  langage  verbal.  Selon  Françoise  Escal, 

. . .  ces  musiques  utilisent  des  signaux,  le  signal  étant  un  signe  qui  sert  d'aver- 
tissement et  déclenche  une  certaine  conduite.  Il  a  en  effet  trois  caractéristi- 
ques: au  niveau  de  l'intention,  il  est  volontaire,  contrairement  à  l'indice;  au 
niveau  de  la  structure,  il  a  un  signifié  global,  indivisible,  équivalent  à  un  énoncé 
linguistique  complet;  au  niveau  de  la  fonction,  il  est  utilitaire,  lié  à  un  contexte 
situationnel  et  à  l'action.  Il  ne  dépasse  pas  le  niveau  de  la  communication.  Il 
doit  être  perçu  sans  entraîner  des  recherches  de  signification.* 

Par  conséquent,  le  musicien  devient  un  agent  de  transmission  d'infor- 
mations ponctuelles  sanctionnées  par  la  réponse  concrète  et  immédiate 
des  sujets  sociaux  auxquels  le  message  s'adresse.  Dans  cette  perspective, 
une  théorie  du  pouvoir  exigera  une  théorie  de  la  localisation  du  bruit  et  de 
sa  mise  en  forme  dans  des  codes  influant  du  même  coup  les  formes  du  pro- 
duit musical  et  le  rôle  du  musicien.' 

Un  milieu  social  propice:  la  Cour  des  ducs  de  Bourgogne 

La  cour  de  Bourgogne  a  jeté  au  XVe  siècle  un  exceptionnel  éclat  Elle  a  visé 
manifestement  à  éclipser  les  autres  cours  princières.  En  ce  siècle  où  le  culte  de 
la  majesté  et  le  souci  du  luxe  semblent  avoir  l'impérieuse  tyrannie  d'une 
religion,  l'Etat  bourguignon  prend  à  tâche,  dirait-on,  de  battre  tous  les  records. 
S'agit-il  de  racheter  par  la  somptuosité  du  décor,  par  l'étincellement  des  fêtes, 
par  la  gloire  des  pas  d'armes,  par  la  plantureuse  abondance  des  festins,  l'ab- 
sence d'une  couronne  royale  dont  on  voudrait  insinuer  par  là  que  l'on  est  digne 
puisqu'on  dépasse  en  largesse  ceux  qui  en  gardent  trop  jalousement  le  mon- 
opole? On  le  croirait  volontiers.  Une  mégalomanie  politique  paraît  bien  se 
cacher  derrière  cette  obsession  constante  de  faire  de  la  Maison  ducale  la  plus 
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splendide  de  toutes  les  maisons  qui  régnent  dans  la  chrétienté,  de  se  hausser  au 
premier  rang  des  dynasties  souveraines,  de  faire  partout  vanter  la  richesse,  la 
générosité,  le  goût  de  "ceux  de  Bourgogne.""* 

Voilà  qui  situe  et  résume  le  souvenir  laissé  par  la  Maison  de  Bourgogne  à 
r  apogée  de  sa  puissance  au  XVe  siècle,  plus  précisément  sous  le  règne  de 
Philippe  le  Bon  et  de  Charles  le  Téméraire.  Cette  puissance  s'explique 
d'abord  en  raison  de  l'accroissement  progressif  des  possessions  ducales, 
amorcé  sous  le  premier  duc,  Philippe  le  Hardi.  Outre  l'apanage  de 
Bourgogne,  ces  possessions  incluent  les  territoires  les  plus  riches  de  l'Oc- 
cident, en  l'occurence  les  Pays-Bas  septentrionaux,  reconnus  pour  leur 
excellente  situation  géographique  à  l'embouchure  du  Rhin,  de  la  Meuse  et 
de  l'Escaut,  et  pour  leur  population  nombreuse  et  industrieuse.  La  réunion 
politique  permet  l'établissement  d'une  administration  régulière,  relative- 
ment perfectionnée,  et  favorise  l'essor  des  communications.  A  cela 
s'ajoute  une  paix  relative  à  l'intérieur  du  pays.  La  politique  ducale  laisse 
mourir  aux  frontières  les  remous  des  guerres  franco- anglaises,  épargant 
ainsi  aux  sujets  les  épreuves  subies  par  le  reste  de  la  mouvance  française  et 
favorisant,  par  conséquent,  le  développement  économique.  Ces  bases 
politiques  et  socio-économiques  permettent  l'ascension  d'une  classe 
moyenne  bourgeoise  qui,  au  sein  de  la  société  urbaine,  domine  les  formes 
nouvelles  d' appropriation  du  temps.  ^  ^  La  richesse,  la  compétence  et  le  sens 
de  l'organisation  de  cette  bourgeoisie  d'affaires  permettent  le  faste  déployé 
par  les  ducs  de  Bourgogne.  Toutefois,  si  elles  le  soutiennent,  elles  n'en 
expliquent  pas  les  motivations  profondes.  Aussi  faut-il  les  chercher  ail- 
leurs, à  un  niveau  plus  subtil,  dans  l'esprit  de  l'époque.  L'historien  Johan 
Huizinga  explique: 

.  .  .  toute  expérience  avait  encore  ce  degré  d'immédiat  et  d'absolu  qu'ont  le 
plaisir  et  la  peine  dans  l'esprit  d'un  enfant  Chaque  acte,  chaque  événement 
était  entouré  de  formes  fixes  et  expressives,  élevé  à  la  dignité  d'un  rituel.  .  . 
les  événement  de  moindre  importance,  eux  aussi. . .  étaient  accompagnés  d'un 
millier  de  bénédictions,  de  cérémonies  et  de  formules. 

On  jouissait  plus  avidement  de  la  richesse  et  des  honneurs,  car  ceux-ci  con- 
trastaient plus  encore  que  de  nos  jours  avec  la  misère  environnante.  .  .  Et 
toutes  les  choses  de  la  vie  jouissaient  d'une  publicité,  ou  pénible  ou  orgueil- 
leuse. . .  Chaque  état,  chaque  cadre,  chaque  profession  était  reconnaissable  à 
l'habit . . .,  tout  s'annonçait  clairement  par  des  cortèges,  des  cris,  des  lamen- 
tations et  de  la  musique.  .  . 

Les  formes  symboliques  et  les  contrastes  perpétuels  avec  lesquels  toute  chose 
se  présentait  à  l'esprit  donnaient  à  la  vie  quotidienne  une  émotivité  qui  se 
manifestait  par  ces  alternatives  de  désespoir  ou  de  joie  délirante,  de  cruauté  ou 
de  profonde  tendresse,  entre  lesquelles  oscillait  la  vie  au  moyen  àge.'^ 
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La  Cour  constitue  le  terrain  le  plus  propice  au  déploiement  ostentatoire  de 
cet  esthétisme.  Le  pouvoir  de  suggestion  des  signes  extérieurs  renforce  la 
fidélité  au  prince  et  assure  son  prestige  au-delà  même  de  ses  frontières. 
Selon  le  chroniqueur  Georges  Chastellain,  après  la  gloire  guerrière,  le  faste 
de  la  Cour  constitue  la  première  chose  sur  laquelle  on  porte  les  yeux.*^  Le 
renforcement  du  pouvoir  de  suggestion  que  traduit  ostensiblement  la 
magnificence  dont  on  entoure  la  personne  du  prince,  s'apparente,  dans  une 
certaine  mesure,  à  un  phénomène  de  caractère  hypnotique  puisqu'il  retient 
et  attire  l'attention  des  sujets  par  une  sorte  d'attraction  irrésistible  provo- 
quée par  des  moyens  artificiels  de  concentration  sensitive.  A  propos  de 
Philippe  le  Bon,  l'historien  Joseph  Calmette  écrivait 

Le  duc  aime  le  faste,  les  bijoux,  les  beaux  chevaux  et  sait  s'en  parer,  ses  entrées 
solennelles  dans  les  villes  éblouissent  les  foules.  Il  surpasse  dans  l'organisa- 
tion des  fêtes,  joutes,  tournois,  banquets,  tout  ce  qui  a  été  fait  avant  lui.  Il 
stupéfie  ses  hôtes  par  l'étalage  de  ses  joyaux,  de  ses  tapisseries,  de  sa  vaisselle, 
de  ses  coffres  pleins  d'or.''' 

L'affirmation  du  pouvoir  du  prince  et  de  son  entourage  se  manifeste 
d'abord  au  plan  de  la  réalité  sonore.  La  considération  dont  ils  jouissent  se 
mesure  proportionnellement  à  leur  capacité  de  provoquer  du  bruit  d'abord 
quantitativement  par  les  tintements  et  les  cliquetis.  Ainsi,  une  mode  ex- 
trêmement répandue  au  XVe  siècle  consiste  à  charger  de  campanes  et  de 
clochettes  non  seulement  les  housses  des  chevaux  des  nobles  personnages 
mais  aussi  leurs  propres  vêtements: 

La  Hire  porte  un  manteau  rouge  tout  chargé  de  clochettes  d'argent,  sem- 
blables à  celles  que  portent  les  vaches.  A  une  entrée,  en  1465,  le  capitaine 
Salazar  est  accompagné  de  vingt  hommes  d'armes  dont  les  chevaux  ont  le 
caparaçon  garni  de  grosses  clochettes  d'argent  .  .  Charles  le  Téméraire 
apparaît  dans  un  tournoi  vêtu  d'un  habit  de  fête  cousu  de  florins;  des  gen- 
tilshommes anglais  ont  des  vêtements  cousus  de  nobles  sonnants.  Aux  fêtes 
nuptiales  du  comte  de  Genève  à  Chambéry  en  1 434,  un  groupe  de  seigneurs  et 
de  dames  exécutent  une  danse;  ils  sont  vêtus  de  blanc  relevé  "d'or  clinquant": 
les  hommes  ont  de  larges  ceintures  garnies  de  sonnettes.'^ 

Même  surcharge  au  plan  visuel:  les  orfèvres  et  les  tailleurs  couvrent 
exagérément  les  vêtements  d'orfèvrerie  et  de  pierreries.  ^^  Cette  fois,  au 
plan  qualitatif  du  bruit,  l'usage  fonctionnel  de  la  musique  contribue  à  l'ac- 
ceptation de  l'art  musical  comme  une  activité  nécessaire  de  l'homme 
civilisé  incamé  par  le  prince. 

La  localisation  du  bruit:  F  instrumentation  musicale 

L'éducation  et  les  goûts  musicaux  des  princes  jettent  quelques  lumières  sur 
la  classification  des  instruments  de  musique  à  la  cour.  D'un  part,  les 
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"hauts''  instruments  se  caractérisent  par  des  valeur  de  virilité  masculine 
évoquant  les  guerres  et  les  manifestations  chevaleresques  visant  à  satis- 
faire l'orgueil  des  hommes.  D'autre  part,  les  "bas"  instruments,  plus  raf- 
finés, voire  dénués  de  toute  connotation  virile,  s'associent  aux  femmes  et 
aux  enfants/^ 

Si  la  cloche  évoque  la  communauté  chrétienne,  un  autre  son  centripète 
marque  le  pouvoir,  le  commandement,  l'autorité  laïque  et  militaire:  la 
trompe.  En  effet,  par  sa  forme  acoustique  déterminée  par  une  courbe 
logarythmique  projettant  le  son  dans  l'infmi  sans  jamais  revenir  sur  lui- 
même,  la  trompe  et  les  instruments  de  musique  de  sa  famille  impliquent 
une  projection  de  l'autorité  vers  l'extérieur.^^  Par  la  virilité  voire  l'agres- 
sivité de  son  timbre,  elle  exprime  les  bienfaits  de  la  victoire,  la  félicité  du 
devoir  accompli  et  la  gloire  du  pouvoir.  La  trompe  demeure  l'instrument  de 
l'éclat,  de  la  puissance  et  de  la  domination.  A  cet  élément  acoustique 
s'ajoute  un  élément  rythmique:  le  tambour.  Au  même  titre  que  la  trompe 
qui  ne  reste,  à  tout  fin  utile,  qu'un  prolongement  sonore  de  la  voix  humaine, 
le  tambour  ne  rythme  que  plus  fortement  le  pas  puisque  son  battement  ne 
s'éloigne  pas  de  la  pulsation  cardiaque  normale.  S'inspirant  des  chroni- 
ques de  l'époque,  J.  Huizinga  montre  le  rôle  significatif  de  ces  deux 
types  d'instruments: 

Pendant  la  nuit  qui  précéda  Azincourt,  les  deux  armées.  Tune  en  face  de 
l'autre  dans  l'obscurité,  s'excitaient  au  combat  à  son  de  trompettes,  et  les 
Français  se  plaignirent  de  n'en  avoir  pas  eu  assez  "pour  eulx  resjouyr",  ce  qui 
fut  cause  que  leur  courage  fut  moins  soutenu.  .  . 

Vers  la  fin  du  XVe  siècle,  les  lansquenets  introduisirent  l'usage  du  tambour, 
d'origine  orientale.  Avec  son  effet  hypnotique  et  inharmonieux,  le  tambour 
symbolise  la  transition  entre  l'époque  de  la  chevalerie  et  celle  de  l'art  militaire 
moderne;  il  est  un  élément  dans  la  mécanisation  de  la  guerre.'' 

Ainsi,  les  trompettes  et  le  groupe  des  "hauts"  instruments  avec  les  per- 
cussions occupent  une  fonction  de  glorification,  de  symbolisation  acous- 
tique et  rythmique  du  pouvoir.  Par  contre,  les  "bas"  instruments,  à 
sonorité  plus  douce,  tels  la  harpe,  le  luth  et  la  vièle,  rempHssent  une  fonc- 
tion essentiellement  axée  vers  le  simple  divertissement. 

L'organisation  du  bruit  la  production  musicale 

Au-delà  de  l'instrumentation,  la  musique  reste  le  meilleur  document  par- 
manent  capable  d'évoquer  les  sons  du  passé  et,  donc,  de  rendre  compte  du 
paysage  sonore. 

La  fonction  et  la  destination  sociale  pratique  déterminent  la  forme  du 
produit  musical.  ^^  Les  mentalités  et  les  consciences  individuelles  et  collec- 
tives utilisent,  par  le  canal  de  la  musique,  un  vaste  appareil  symbolique. 
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"Exposer  des  idées,  fortifier  des  sentiments,  susciter  des  passions,  voilà  ce 
que,  aux  XlVe  et  XVe  siècles,  on  attend  d'un  art  qui  n'est  jamais  gratuit"^* 
A  la  cour  bourguignonne,  elle  doit  satisfaire  des  besoins  d'édification  et  de 
divertissement,  ajoutant  splendeur  et  pompe  aux  cérémonies  et  autres 
solennités.  Il  ne  s'agit  donc  pas  d'une  musique  de  concert  au  sens  moderne 
du  terme: 

Religieuse  ou  profane  la  musique  se  mêle  aux  activités  journalières  les  plus 
diverses  de  la  cour,  messe  chantée  chaque  jour  devant  le  prince  et  les  grands, 
cérémonies  et  repas  mêlés  de  concerts;  à  la  guerre,  en  voyage,  les  musiciens 
suivent  le  prince.  Tout  est  occasion  de  chants,  de  sonneries  et  de  danses. 
Comme  le  duc  de  Bourgogne,  les  ducs  d'Orléans,  de  Savoie,  d'Anjou,  de  Bour- 
bon entretiennent  tous  des  chanteurs  d'église  et  des  joueurs  d'instruments;  les 
princes  étrangers,  qu'ils  soient  de  Hollande,  de  Bavière,  d'Italie,  d'Aragon,  de 
Portugal  ne  sont  pas  moins  soucieux  du  plus  bel  ornement  de  leur  cour.  Ils 
savent  la  considération  que  leur  vaudra  un  riche  personnel  musical. ^^ 

La  composition,  l'instrumentation  et  l'exécution  musicale  exerceront  une 
influence  déterminante  sur  le  processus  de  différenciation,  d'une  part, 
entre  les  types  de  musiciens  à  savoir  les  compositeurs  au  rang  social 
supérieur  et  les  simples  instrumentistes  occupant  une  position  sociale 
inférieure,  et  d'autre  part,  sur  le  processus  de  hiérarchisation  à  l'intérieur 
même  de  cette  dernière  catégorie  à  savoir  les  ménestrels  de  hauts  et  de  bas 
instruments.  Mais  d'abord,  le  déploiement  du  faste  de  la  Cour,  le  renforce- 
ment du  pouvoir  de  suggestion  des  signes  extérieurs  de  la  puissance  du 
prince,  l'environnement  acoustique  dont  il  s'entoure  et  les  formes  musi- 
cales d'édification  et  de  divertissement  qu'il  exige,  amèneront  une  séden- 
tarisation croissante  du  musicien  se  traduisant  par  un  contrat  de  domesticité 
entre  lui  et  le  pouvoir,  puisque  "Qui  dit  'fonction,'  dit  nécessité;  qui  dit 
'fonction,'  dit  encore  'subordination.'  "^^ 

Les  compositeurs  bourguignons:  les  chapelains  de  la  cour 

Dès  le  XlIIe  siècle,  le  morcellement  vertical  des  métiers,  issu  de  l'établis- 
sement d'une  dernière  frontière  de  l'estime  et  du  mépris  entre  le  travail 
manuel  et  le  travail  intellectuel,  favorise  la  formation  d'une  nouvelle  "  aris- 
tocratie" s' appuyant  sur  les  formes  écrites  et  visuelles  de  transmission  du 
savoir.^"*  Ce  nouveau  patriciat  se  compose  de  clercs  et  d'universitaires 
parmi  lesquels  se  trouvent  les  théoriciens  de  la  musique  que  la  tradition 
antique  considère  comme  les  "vrais"  musiciens.  Ce  mot,  tel  un  titre  hon- 
orifique, semble  réservé  exclusivement  aux  initiés,  en  opposition  aux 
praticiens  de  la  musique,  non  considérés  comme  musiciens  puisque  dé- 
signés par  un  terme  formé  du  nom  de  l'instrument  leur  servant  à  produire 
des  sons,  par  exemple  vielleurs,  harpeurs,  trompettes.  Ainsi  s'oppose  aux 
"vrais"  musiciens  un  réservoir  énorme  d'exécutants  auxquels  les  premiers 
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ne  reconnaissent  que  peu  de  culture.  Le  mode  d'apprentissage  élargit  la 
dichotomie  entre  ces  derniers  et  les  instrumentistes.  Les  théoriciens  reçoi- 
vent une  éducation  musicale  théorique  dispensée  dans  les  universités,  et 
les  praticiens  un  enseignement  pratique  reposant  sur  l'audition  et  la 
manipulation  des  instruments.  Cependant,  à  la  fm  du  Moyen  Age,  une 
demande  sociale  grandissante  de  la  part  des  groupes  sociaux  dominants 
exige  une  nouvelle  orientation  pédagogique  axée  vers  la  satisfaction  des 
besoins  que  dispenseront  bientôt  les  maîtrises  des  cathédrales  et  les  cha- 
pelles princières.^^  Le  musicien  parfait  reste  celui  qui  sait  mais  le  savoir 
auquel  il  se  réfère  correspond  à  la  science  des  règles  de  la  musique  et  de 
leur  application  que  constitue  l'art  du  contrepoint,  et  non  plus  la  science 
mathématique  des  proportions  et  de  la  connaissance  de  l'univers.  Par  con- 
séquent, le  profil  du  ''vrai"  musicien  se  transforme:  l'ère  du  théoricien 
rompu  aux  disciplines  du  Quadrivium  se  termine  alors  que  s'ouvre  celle  du 
compositeur  soumis  aux  impératifs  de  la  commande  sociale.  A  ce  chapitre, 
la  coutume  oppose  les  hommes  de  cour  tels  Gilles  Binchois  et  Antoine 
Busnois  aux  hommes  d'église  tels  Guillaume  Dufay  et  Jean  Ockeghem.^*^ 
Les  hommes  de  cour  déploient  leurs  activités  au  sein  d'un  milieu  où  la 
recherche  du  plaisir  domine  tout  autre  quête.  Aussi  la  composition  de 
pièces  profanes  prendra-t-elle  le  pas  sur  la  musique  sacrée.  Toutefois,  tout 
au  long  de  leur  règne,  les  ducs  de  Bourgogne  chercheront  à  accroître  la 
splendeur  de  leur  musique  religieuse.  Sous  Philippe  le  Hardi,  la  chapelle 
ducale  fait  l'objet  de  soins  constants.  Nuit  et  jour,  un  nombre  considérable 
de  musiciens  célèbrent  le  service  divin  en  son  hôtel.  Les  grandes  orgues  du 
duc  à  Dijon  et  à  Gonflans-lès-Paris  ajoutent  à  la  solennité  des  cérémonies. 
Son  petit- fils,  Philippe  le  Bon,  fonde  en  1422  et  en  1431  deux  grand- 
messes  quotidiennes  à  la  Sainte-Chapelle  de  Dijon.  Il  y  établit  une  maîtrise 
d'enfants  de  choeur  ainsi  qu'à  l'église  Saint-Pierre  de  Lille.  En  1424,  il 
soutient  la  construction  des  orgues  les  plus  grandioses  de  l'époque,  celles 
de  Notre-Dame  d'Amiens.  Chacun  de  ses  châteaux  possède  un  orgue 
approprié  aux  dimensions  de  la  chapelle.  De  même,  ne  considère-t-on  pas 
qu'aucune  chapelle  privée  n'égale  celle  du  Grand  Duc  d'Occident? 

Les  ducs  de  Bourgogne  réuniront  les  meilleurs  compositeurs,  chantres  et 
organistes  de  leur  époque.  A  l'exemple  du  personnel  de  la  cour  et  selon  les 
ordonnances  ducales,  le  personnel  ecclésiastique  doit  escorter  le  duc  dans 
ses  déplacements,  en  temps  de  guerre  comme  en  temps  de  paix,  afin 
d'assurer  le  maintien  des  services  religieux  quotidiens. ^^  De  même,  cer- 
tains comptes  soulignent  leur  participation  aux  opérations  militaires.  En- 
tre deux  combats,  les  membres  de  la  chapelle  s'emploient  à  distraire  le 
duc.'^ 

D'une  part,  leur  musique  doit  souligner  les  grands  moments  de  la  vie 
chrétienne.  D' abord,  la  naissance  d'un  héritier  reste  un  événement  que  l'on 
désire  marquer  d'une  empreinte  toute  solennelle.  Pour  celle  d'Antoine  de 
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Bourgogne,  premier  enfant  de  Philippe  le  Bon  et  d'Isabelle  de  Portugal,  né 
en  1430,  le  chapelain  Gilles  Binchois  compose  le  motet  Nove  cantum 
mélodie,  lequel  contient  d'ailleurs  tous  les  noms  des  membres  de  la  cha- 
pelle ducale  du  temps. ^^  Lors  des  cérémonies  nuptiales,  le  rôle  des  musi- 
ciens de  la  chapelle  se  résume  aux  célébrations  liturgiques  et  dans  une 
participation  occasionnelle  des  chantres  aux  entremets  des  banquets. 
Enfin,  si  le  service  funèbre  du  prince  exige  à  la  fois  le  port  de  vêtements  de 
deuil  et  le  silence  des  instruments  profane,  la  musique  sacrée,  véritable 
décor  sonore  de  circonstance,  suscite  une  forte  impression,  amplifiant  du 
même  coup  le  sentiment  de  douleur  saisissant  les  spectateurs  de  cette  som- 
bre représentation  esthétique. 

D'autre  part,  la  musique  des  compositeurs  bourguignons  reste  liée  aux 
manifestations  d'une  certaine  psychologie  collective.  En  premier  lieu,  à  la 
façon  d'une  mode,  l'affirmation  des  valeurs  socio-politiques  se  traduit, 
pour  tout  membre  de  la  haute  aristocratie,  par  la  création  d'un  ordre  de 
chevalerie.  Aussi,  Philippe  le  Bon  fonde-t-il  le  sien,  l'ordre  de  la  Toison 
d'or,  en  1430,  le  jour  de  son  mariage  avec  Isabelle  de  Portugal.  A  la  fin  du 
Moyen  Age,  l'ordre  de  chevalerie  ne  reste  plus  qu'une  reproduction  sé- 
cularisée des  ordres  religieux  issus  des  Croisades.  Si  le  caractère  spirituel 
moral  s'efface  devant  le  goût  du  prestige  et  du  faste,  le  rituel  chevaleresque 
demeure  assez  riche  pour  donner  à  ces  fêtes  un  style  empreint  de  vénéra- 
tion et  de  solennité.  Par  conséquent,  un  produit  musical  de  circonstance 
imprimera  à  ces  manifestations  un  caractère  sacré  traduisant  au  plan 
sonore  la  signification  de  l'idéal  de  chevalerie.  D'ailleurs,  il  existait  un 
livre  de  chant  "où  sont  aucunes  messes  pour  servir  à  la  messe  de  l'Ordre  de 
la  Toison  d'or,"  pour  lequel  le  compositeur  reçut  rémunération.  ^°  En  deux- 
ième lieu,  compromis  entre  les  anciennes  traditions  de  la  culture  populaire 
et  les  croyances  chrétiennes,  les  fêtes  liturgiques  contribuent  à  renforcer 
les  valeurs  socio-religieuses.  A  la  cour  de  Bourgogne,  les  cérémonies 
Uturgiques  requièrent  le  concours  des  musiciens  de  la  chapelle.  Souvent, 
pour  l'occasion,  le  duc  invite  prélats  et  chapelains  à  sa  table.  Notamment, 
le  cycle  pascal,  avec  les  fêtes  de  Pâques,  de  l'Ascension,  de  la  Pentecôte  et 
de  la  Fête-Dieu,  reste  le  prétexte  à  de  grandes  heures  liturgiques.  Ces  fêtes 
solennelles  s'apparentent  dans  leur  forme  à  des  spectacles  mettant  en 
scène  un  très  grand  nombre  de  personnages,  clercs  et  diacres,  parés  pour  la 
circonstance  de  costumes  colorés,  et  dont  la  musique  sacrée,  par  la  réson- 
nance  populaire  des  chants  d'église,  permet  une  plus  étroite  et  spec- 
taculaire participation  des  foules.  Outre  leur  présence  aux  services 
religieux,  les  chantres  participent  aux  représentations  de  mystères,  véri- 
tables outils  pédagogiques  permettant  d'améliorer  la  compréhension  des 
fidèles  en  matière  de  foi  religieuse.^*  En  troisième  lieu,  les  fêtes  burlesques, 
parfois  licencieuses,  constituent  l'un  des  aspects  les  plus  caractéristiques 
de  l'époque.  Essentiellement  ecclésiastique,  cette  fête  des  Fous,  des  Sots 
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ou  des  Innocents  du  28  décembre  demeure  un  simple  moment  liturgique, 
une  cérémonie  d'illustration  religieuse  dont  le  but  consiste  à  mettre  en 
scène  un  monde  hors  des  normes  habituelles,  le  renversement  des 
hiérarchies,  la  revanche  des  ordres  mineurs  et  des  diacres  sur  l'évêque  et 
les  chanoines.  Les  simples  clercs,  maîtres  de  l'Eglise,  célèbrent  les  offices 
épiscopaux  à  leur  manière  et  procèdent  à  l'élection  d'un  évèque  des  Fous. 
Même  Philippe  le  Bon  encourage,  subventionne  et  protège  ces  fêtes  de 
la  contestation.^^ 

Au  plan  extra-musical,  la  formation  académique  des  membres  de  la 
chapelle  et  leur  appartenance  à  l'ordre  ecclésial  leur  permettent  d'occuper 
des  charges  politiques,  ecclésiastiques,  domestiques  et  diplomatiques. 
D'abord,  la  direction  de  l'Office  de  la  Chapelle  confère  à  son  titulaire,  en 
l'occurence  le  premier  chapelain,  la  dignité  de  membre  du  conseil  ducal. 
De  même,  les  autres  chapelains  exercent  la  fonction  d'aumôniers  auprès 
du  duc  et  de  son  fils,  le  comte  de  Charolais.  Soulignons  que  les  chapelains 
constituent  autant  de  grands  personnages  que  les  prébendes  conférées  par 
le  duc  de  Bourgogne  anobliront  et  enrichiront  -Les  nominations  de  cha- 
noines, de  prévôts  et  de  doyens,  sous  le  couvert  de  récompenses  honori- 
fiques, s'inscrivent  dans  le  cadre  plus  large  de  l'appui  du  clergé  au  pouvoir 
ducal  et,  par  conséquent,  de  son  rôle  dans  l'organisation  politique  et 
administrative.  La  mentalité  particulariste  et  "républicaine"  des  Etats  du 
Nord  pèse  comme  une  menace  sur  les  clercs  et  leurs  biens. 

Seul  le  pouvoir  ducal  leur  offie  une  sécurité  relative.  Aussi,  le  clergé 
embrasse- t-il  sans  hésiter  le  parti  du  duc  et  lui  témoignera,  d'une  part,  un 
appui  d'ordre  spirituel  précieux  tels  que  les  interdits  jetés  sur  les  com- 
munes révoltées,  les  indulgences  manifestées  à  l'égard  de  la  vie  privée  du 
duc  et  de  son  entourage  et,  d'autre  part,  un  appui  d'ordre  politique  qui  per- 
mettra au  duc  d'étendre  son  autorité  sur  tous  les  Pays-Bas  par  le  biais  du 
contrôle  des  nominations  épiscopales.  De  plus,  ce  contrôle  s'avérera  une 
méthode  de  maintien  de  zones  d'influences  contre  la  France  et  d'imposi- 
tion d'un  protectorat  bourguignon  du  côté  de  l'empire.  Aussi,  revèt-il  des 
aspects  économiques  importants.  En  fait,  le  duc  dispose  lui-même  du  soin 
d'étabUr  le  nombre  de  dignités  ecclésiastiques,  se  servant  d'elles  pour 
rémunérer  un  personnel  fortement  multiplié  par  le  développement  de  la 
cour  et  des  institutions  centrales  bourguignonnes." 

En  dernier  lieu,  les  clercs  de  la  chapelle,  plus  modestes,  occupent  leur 
fonction  de  valets  de  chambre.  Pour  eux,  cette  charge  reste  avant  tout  une 
occupation  temporaire.  Leur  formation  académique  leur  permet  d'aspirer 
et  d'accéder  au  poste  de  secrétaires  et,  plus  tard,  de  gravir  les  échelons  de  la 
hiérarchie  cléricale  et  politique.  D'autres,  cependant,  indifférents  aux 
positions  élevées,  peuvent  choisir  un  tout  autre  état  de  vie  tel  que  le 
mariage,  évidemment  permis  pour  les  clercs  de  chapelle  qui  ne  désirent  pas 
la  prêtrise. 
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Ces  véritables  fonctionnaires  cléricaux  se  voient  parfois  confier  cer- 
taines missions  diplomatiques  et  secrètes.  Leur  éducation  les  prédispose  à 
exercer  ce  type  d'activité  au  profit  de  l'autorité  religieuse  ou  profane  à 
laquelle  ils  se  soumettent  II  ne  s'agit  pas  d'une  profession  ou  d'une  carrière 
mais  seulement  d'un  travail  occasionnel,  d'une  mission  temporaire.  D'aut- 
res, soucieux  d'enrichir  la  bibliothèque  ducale,  agissent  à  titre  d'inter- 
médiaires négociant  les  acquisitions  et  les  réparations  des  livres.  Certains 
composent  et  notent  leurs  messes  et  "passions,"  écrivent  des  oeuvres  lit- 
téraires, didactiques  et  des  nouvelles  d'une  moralité  douteuse. 

Au  chapitre  de  l'administration  interne,  la  chapelle  ducale  possède  un 
gouvernement  autonome  dirigé  par  le  premier  chapelain.  Deux  facteurs 
conditionnent  sa  nomination:  le  prestige  que  procurent  de  riches  prében- 
des et  des  qualités  reconnues  d'administrateur.  Chaque  année,  il  reçoit  une 
somme  globale  afin  de  pourvoir  à  la  rémunération,  à  l'entretien  et  aux 
frais  divers.  Selon  la  conjoncture,  le  nombre  de  chapelains  varie  de  treize  à 
dix-neuf,  les  clercs  de  chapelle  de  deux  à  six  et  les  sommeliers  de  un  à  sept. 
En  ce  qui  concerne  leurs  conditions  de  vie  matérielle,  les  musiciens  de  la 
chapelle  reçoivent,  selon  leur  office,  une  pension  quotidienne  et  annuelle, 
des  valets  pour  leur  service,  des  chevaux  pour  leurs  fréquents  déplace- 
ments et  des  subventions  diverses  pour  leurs  bons  services,  leurs  études, 
l'acquisition  de  prébendes  ou  simplement  subvenir  à  leurs  besoins  en  cas 
de  maladie.  A  ces  gages,  s'ajoutent  les  rémunérations  qui  se  rattachent  aux 
autres  charges  dont  ils  s'acquittent  auprès  du  duc.  Aussi,  à  l'exemple  du 
personnel  domestique  de  l'hôtel  ducal,  ils  doivent  se  soumettre  aux  con- 
ventions vestimentaires  qu'exige  l'appartenance  à  la  personne  du  prince. 
De  même,  des  écussons  à  ses  armes  sont  apposées  sur  leurs  vêtements. 
D'ailleurs,  à  l'occasion  des  fêtes  et  des  cérémonies  religieuses  et  profanes, 
les  musiciens  revêtent  des  tenues  et  portent  des  couleurs  que  commandent 
les  circonstances  et  la  nature  des  sentiments. 

Au  plan  pédagogique,  les  fondations  de  maîtrises  d'enfants  de  choeur  au 
sein  des  cathédrales  et  des  chapelles  princières  permettent  la  constitution 
d'un  bon  réservoir  de  chantres  et  d'organistes.  Sous  l'autorité  d'un  maître 
recruté  par  le  duc,  les  enfants  recevront  une  éducation  latine,  religieuse  et 
musicale  et,  dans  ce  dernier  cas  théorique  et  pratique,  inspirée  de  Paris.  Au 
chapitre  de  leur  provenance,  selon  les  éléments  disponibles,  les  analyses 
onomastiques  et  toponymiques  révèlent  que  sous  le  règne  de  Philippe  le 
Hardi  et  de  Jean  Sans  Peur,  les  compositeurs  proviennent  des  régions  du 
nord  de  la  France,  notamment  de  la  région  parisienne.  Toutefois,  sous 
Philippe  le  Bon  et  Charles  le  Téméraire,  ils  proviennent  en  majeure  partie 
des  régions  artésiennes  et  flamandes.  Peu  de  détails  nous  parviennent  de 
leur  milieu  familial.  Cependant,  le  type  d'éducation  reçu  laisse  supposer 
que  les  compositeurs  émergent  de  familles  aisées. 

Mais  fondamentalement,  ces  chapelains,  compositeurs  et  fournisseurs 
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de  musique  demeurent  des  hommes  de  leur  siècle,  hommes  d'Eglise  et 
hommes  de  cour.  Hormnes  de  leur  siècle,  ils  partagent  la  vie  et  l'angoisse 
de  leurs  contemporains,  vie  teintée  par  la  supersitition  et  par  la  libéralité 
des  moeurs,  angoisse  que  tente  d'évacuer  la  fête  des  Fous  qui,  à  l'exemple 
des  danses  macabres,  masque  la  précarité  de  la  condition  humaine  et  la 
fragilité  de  toute  position  sociale.  Hommes  d'Eglise  et  surtout  d'une  Eglise 
complice  de  l'accroissement  de  la  puissance  bourguignonne,  les  cha- 
pelains pourvus  de  prébendes  canoniales  conférées  par  le  duc,  devront  ser- 
vir les  intérêts  de  leur  maître  au  sein  des  chapitres  et  des  assemblées 
auxquelles  ils  participent  Hommes  de  cour,  les  compositeurs  se  présen- 
tent comme  des  fournisseurs  de  musique  de  circonstance  répondant  à  une 
demande  sociale  précise.  Par  conséquent,  leur  oeuvre,  se  développant 
dans  une  grande  uniformité  de  style,  n'offre  rien  de  novateur.  Elle  demeure 
essentiellement  profane,  inspirée  par  les  thèmes  de  l'idéal  courtois.  Secon- 
daire, la  musique  sacrée  ne  propose  aucune  oeuvre  véritablement  pro- 
fonde. D'ailleurs,  ces  compositeurs,  même  les  plus  célèbres,  n'obtiennent 
jamais  la  haute  dignité  de  premier  chapelain  et  de  conseiller  ducal.  Aussi, 
ceux-ci  ne  laisseront- ils  aucune  trace  à  titre  de  compositeurs. 

Les  praticiens  de  la  musique:  les  ménestrels  de  la  cour 
A  la  fin  du  XlVe  siècle,  la  jonglerie,  industrie  complexe  florissant  au  cours 
des  deux  derniers  siècles,  se  fragmente  en  une  série  de  spécialités  dis- 
tinctes et  isolées.  La  misère  sévissant  à  l'aube  du  XVe  siècle  ne  permet 
plus  au  jongleur  de  vivre  de  ses  activités  de  divertissements  auprès  des 
strates  moyennes  et  inférieures  des  milieux  urbain  et  rural.  Le  seul  marché 
potentiellement  valable  au  plan  économique  reste  celui  des  cours  seig- 
neuriales et  princières.  Aussi,  y  afïlueront-ils,  pour  s'attirer  la  faveur  des 
mécènes.  S'il  ne  peut  décrocher  un  poste  au  sein  de  ces  domesticités, 
l'association,  le  regroupement  confraternel  et,  plus  tard,  corporatif  lui  per- 
mettra d'espérer  une  situation  plus  sûre  au  plan  financier  et  d'améliorer,  en 
général,  ses  conditions  de  vie  matérielle.  Engagé  suite  à  des  auditions  aup- 
rès du  duc,  le  musicien  reçoit  alors  le  titre  de  "ménestrel."  Du  latin  "minis- 
terialis"  signifiant  subordonné,  serviteur,  domestique,  le  mot  "ménestrel" 
ne  possède  donc  d'abord  aucune  connotation  avec  le  musicien.  Le  terme 
servait  à  propos  des  gens  de  maison,  de  bas  officiers.  Les  ménestrels  se 
classeront  selon  un  ordre  hiérarchique  déterminé  par  les  attributs  moraux 
et  sociaux  des  instruments  sur  lesquels  ils  s'exécutent  et,  par  conséquent, 
selon  les  gens  auxquels  ils  se  subordonnent  Ainsi,  à  la  cour  bourgui- 
gnonne, les  ménestrels  de  hauts  instruments,  et  parmi  eux,  les  trompettes 
de  guerre,  restent-ils  associés  à  leur  maître  le  duc,  et  les  ménestrels  de  bas 
instruments,  plus  particulièrement  les  harpistes  et  les  vielleurs,  à  la  duch- 
esse et  au  comte  de  Charolais.  Le  processus  de  fragmentation  de  l'exécu- 
tion musicale  qui  sépare  de  plus  en  plus  nettement  l'élément  poético- 
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littéraire  de  l'exécution  instrumentale  tendra  à  accentuer  chez  le  ménestrel 
sa  simple  fonction  d'instrumentiste.  Ces  modifications  se  traduiront  dans 
la  terminologie:  si  le  mot  "ménestrel"  reste  encore  de  mise  au  XVe  siècle, 
dès  le  début  du  siècle  suivant,  on  ne  parlera  plus  que  des  "ménétriers"  et  de 
plus  en  plus  de  "joueurs  d'instruments." 

Les  états  journaliers  de  la  dépense  de  l'hôtel  ducal  rendent  possible 
l'étude  de  quelques  aspects  de  la  vie  quotidienne  et  domiciliaire  des  ducs  et 
offrent  de  nombreuses  précisions  quant  au  personnel  des  divers  offices. 
Cette  domesticité  nombreuse  se  compose  d'un  personnel  stable,  lié  au  duc 
par  un  rapport  de  subordination  immédiat  et  quotidien.  Dans  un  essai  pat- 
ronymique sur  la  domesticité  de  l'hôtel  de  Philippe  le  Bon,  Henri  David 
remarque  une  tendance  toute  naturelle  à  préciser  l'individu  par  son  rôle 
dans  l'économie  domestique.  Ainsi,  le  type  le  plus  courant  et  le  plus 
répandu  de  ces  dénominations  se  compose  de  deux  termes:  le  premier  bap- 
tismal, le  second  selon  le  rôle.  "L'intéressé  se  précise  donc  tout  ensemble 
sous  l'angle  chrétien  et  sous  l'angle  utilitaire."^'*  En  premier  lieu,  les 
analyses  onomastiques  et  toponymiques  laissent  clairement  apparaître  le 
cosmopolitisme  des  musiciens  au  début  du  XVe  siècle,  dernier  souffle  du 
nomadisme  des  jongleurs  médiévaux.  De  la  même  façon  indiquent-elles  le 
déclin  de  ce  cosmopolitisme  et,  par  conséquent,  les  traces  de  la  séden- 
tarisation puisque,  de  plus  en  plus,  les  ducs  de  Bourgogne,  notamment 
Philippe  le  Bon  et  Charles  le  Téméraire,  recruteront  le  personnel  de  leur 
maison  au  sein  même  de  leurs  territoires  surtout  ceux  du  Nord.^^  De 
même,  un  projection  des  offices  de  l'hôtel  se  manifeste  sur  les  dénomi- 
nations de  personnel.  Par  conséquent,  l'énoncé  du  rôle  de  l'individu  dans 
la  familiarité  domestique  peut  s'avérer  un  trait  caractéristique  de  la  subor- 
dination. Quelques  instrumentistes  prennent  le  nom  de  leurs  instruments, 
l'objet  précisant  l'homme  et  gagnant,  en  cela,  vertu  d'emblème. ^^ 

L'appareil  sonore  des  ducs  se  compose,  en  majeure  partie,  des  ménes- 
trels de  hauts  instruments.  Leur  fonction  socio-musicale,  et  particulière- 
ment celle  des  trompettes  de  guerre,  consiste  à  traduire  aux  plans  sonore  et 
visuel  la  dignité,  la  magnificence  et  la  force  du  prince.  Ils  ponctuent  les 
manoeuvres  militaires,  proclament  son  entrée  dans  ses  bonnes  villes, 
annoncent  les  principales  étapes  de  sa  journée,  publient  les  décrets  et  les 
arrêtés,  s'exécutent  dans  les  fanfares  et  rythment  les  diverses  phases  des 
joutes  et  tournois.  Les  sons  qu'ils  projettent  exercent  une  fonction  de 
signal.  L'importance  de  la  projection  de  l'autorité  par  des  signaux  sonores 
transforme  ces  hauts  instrumentistes  en  agents  de  transmission  d'infor- 
mations ponctuelles  exigeant  une  réponse  précise  et  immédiate  ou  attirant 
l'attention  sur  les  gestes  du  duc.  Ils  assument  leur  fonction  à  la  guerre  où 
l'on  utilise  le  bruit  d'abord  à  des  fins  stratégiques.  L'attaque  d'une  ville  ou 
d'une  armée  ennemie  commence  par  le  bruit  délibérément  éclatant  voire 
violent  des  trompettes  et  des  clairons  menant  la  marche  suivis  par  les 
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autres  hauts  instrumentistes.  Les  chroniqueurs  demeurent  sensibles  à  l'in- 
tensité du  bruit,  de  la  "noise"  provoquée  par  les  hauts  instruments.  De  la 
même  manière,  la  prise  de  possession  d'une  ville  se  manifeste  d'abord  par 
l'entrée  des  trompettes  du  vainqueur  dans  la  ville  conquise.  Plus  spécifique- 
ment, les  trompettes  de  guerre  remplissent  une  fonction  psychologique,  ser- 
vant à  la  fois  à  raviver  l'ardeur  guerrière  des  troupes  et  à  intimider  l'ennemi. 
Outre  les  campagnes  militaires,  les  hauts  instrumentistes  doivent  accom- 
pagner le  duc  au  cours  de  ses  voyages  officiels.  Si  l'escorte  sonore  varie 
selon  l'importance  des  déplacements,  restent  toujours  présents  les  trom- 
pettes de  guerre  et  les  autres  ménestrels  de  hauts  instruments.  Chaque 
voyage  offre  l'occasion  au  duc  de  montrer  sa  magnificence  et  de  déployer 
tout  le  faste  que  son  pouvoir  permet  Ainsi,  sa  puissance  s' affirme,  dans  une 
certaine  mesure,  selon  la  quantité  des  instruments  employés  afin  de  dégager 
tout  l'effet  qu'il  exige  pour  se  faire  annoncer.  La  présence  des  hauts  in- 
strumentistes s'avère  particulièrement  nécessaire  quant  à  l'animation  des 
fêtes,  à  la  solennité  des  cérémonies,  des  joutes  et  des  tournois.  En  ce  qui 
concerne  les  cérémonies  de  la  Toison  d'or,  ils  doivent  traduire  ostensible- 
ment au  plan  sonore  à  la  fois  l'ordonnance  et  la  dignité  de  la  cérémonie  et 
des  banquets.  Selon  1'  "Espitre  pour  tenir  et  célébrer  la  noble  feste  du 
Thoisond'or"  de  l'historiographe  Olivier  de  La  Marche,  les  instrumentistes 
interviennent  au  moment  du  dîner,  plus  précisément  pour  la  présentation 
des  mets  devant  les  convives.  ^^  En  ce  qui  a  trait  aux  joutes  et  tournois,  ces 
divertissements  favoris  de  la  noblesse  exigent  un  déploiement  sonore  con- 
forme à  la  mentalité  et  aux  idéaux  qui  s'y  projettent  Aussi  restent-ils  l'af- 
faire presque  exclusive  des  trompettes  de  guerre  et  des  autres  hauts  in- 
strumentistes.^^ Les  chroniqueurs  mentionnent  régulièrement  dans  leurs 
textes  le  grand  bruit  que  suscitent  ces  exhibitions  et  insistent  sur  l'impor- 
tance du  cortège  sonore  glorifiant  le  héros  de  ces  manifestations  viriles  et 
guerrières.  Au  chapitre  des  danses,  l'importance  du  spectacle  tend  à  s'ef- 
facer devant  le  plaisir  social  naissant  de  la  participation  à  un  divertissement 
où  le  spectateur  auditeur  devient  acteur.  L'exécution  des  danses  exige  une 
bonne  diffusion  des  sons.  Les  musiciens  prennent  donc  place  sur  un  échaf- 
faud  aménagé  à  cet  effet  ^^  Les  circonstances  semblent  décider  du  choix  des 
instruments  utilisés:  les  caroles  et  les  moresques  demandent  des  hauts 
instruments  alors  que  les  basses  danses  requièrent  des  bas  instruments. 
Au  chapitre  de  l'activité  diplomatique,  deux  facteurs  interviennent  dans 
l'organisation  d'une  ambassade  temporaire  ordinaire  au  XVe  siècle:  la 
qualité  des  ambassadeurs  et  l'apparat  matériel  suivant  le  principe  du  nom- 
bre, et  ce,  dans  le  but  d'attirer  l'attention  auditive  et  visuelle.  La  cour  de 
Bourgogne  éclipse  toutes  les  autres  par  l'éclat  et  le  luxe  déployés  lors  des 
entrevues,  alliant  le  plus  large  apparat  à  la  stricte  observance  du  droit  des 
gens  et  de  l'étiquette.  Lors  de  l'entrée  des  ambassadeurs  dans  les  villes,  le 
cortège  pénètre  au  bruit  des  canons  et  des  trompettes.  Au  plan  extra- 
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musical,  l'immunité  nécessitant  la  production  de  pouvoirs  réguliers  est 
assurée  aux  ambassadeurs  résidents  ou  temporaires,  aux  ambassadeurs 
d'apparat,  aux  hérauts  et  trompettes  en  mission  et  aux  ambassades  sec- 
rètes régulièrement  accréditées.  Souvent,  des  ambassadeurs  envoyés  en 
mission  partent  avec  leurs  homologues  étrangers  dans  un  but  de  sûreté  et 
de  commodité.  Ainsi,  en  temps  de  guerre,  une  bonne  précaution,  usuelle  et 
facile  pour  traverser  les  lignes  ennemies  et  faire  reconnaître  des  envoyés, 
consiste  à  prendre  un  héraut  ou  un  trompette  comme  escorte."*^  De  même, 
les  relations  entre  les  cours  s'apparentent  à  des  échanges  de  bons  procédés 
se  maintenant  souvent  par  l'entremise  de  leurs  musiciens  eux-mêmes.  Les 
missions  extra-diplomatiques  se  composent  de  certains  agents  jouant  un 
rôle  particulier:  les  rois  d'armes,  les  hérauts,  les  poursuivants  d'armes,  les 
huissiers  d'armes,  les  sergents  d'armes  et  les  trompettes  de  guerre.  Ceux- 
ci,  par  le  prestige  de  leur  fonction,  jouissent,  de  tout  temps  et  universelle- 
ment, du  droit  absolu  de  circuler  librement  en  tout  pays  à  titre  de 
parlementaire,  et  ce,  même  en  temps  de  guerre,  sur  la  simple  justification 
d'un  ordre  émanant  des  autorités  militaires  de  leur  pays.  A  ce  titre,  ils 
amorcent  des  négociations  entre  les  antagonistes.  Les  trompettes  de  guerre 
occupent  plus  fréquemment  le  rôle  d'agents  du  duc  lors  de  missions  sec- 
rètes dont  "il  ne  veult  aultre  declaracion  estre  faicte,"  de  porteurs  de 
dépêches,  d'envoyers  secrets  voire  d'espions  militaires. "^^ 

Loin  de  susciter  l'ardeur  virile  et  guerrière,  le  rôle  des  ménestrels  de  bas 
instruments,  les  harpeurs,  luthistes  et  vielleurs,  reste  tributaire  de  celui  que 
la  société  du  temps  accorde  à  la  musique.  Par  conséquent,  ces  bas  instru- 
mentistes ne  se  verront  utilisés  que  pour  agrémenter  les  banquets  et  les 
danses  lors  des  fêtes,  solennités,  joutes  et  tournois.  Mais  avant  toute  chose, 
les  chroniqueurs  restent  très  imprécis  dans  l'identification  de  ces  instru- 
mentistes. L'utiUsation  de  certains  verbes,  comme  "sonner"  ou  "corner" 
pour  les  hauts  instruments  et  "jouer"  pour  les  bas,  et  de  certaines  ex- 
pressions telles  que  "autres  divers  instrumens,"  laisse  présumer  des  dif- 
férenciations permettant  de  les  identifier  quelque  peu. 

D'abord,  l'armée  se  servira  du  talent  de  ces  ménestrels  à  des  fins  psy- 
chologiques, leur  musique  servant  à  divertir  les  chevaliers  entre  deux  com- 
bats, et  à  des  fins  stratégiques,  leurs  chansons  aux  propos  diffamatoires 
cherchant  à  intimider  l'ennemi.  De  même,  puisque  les  bas  instrumentistes 
composent  une  partie  des  effectifs  d'une  ambassade  temporaire,  ils  peu- 
vent, en  donnant  des  concerts,  remplir  leurs  missions  sans  éveiller  de 
méfiance.  Ils  se  prêtent  à  des  actions  secrètes  beaucoup  plus  hasardeuses 
et  compromettantes  que  celles  remplies  par  les  trompettes  de  guerres  et  les 
autres  hauts  instrumentistes,  et  ce,  même  s'ils  ne  jouissent  pas  des  mêmes 
immunités  et  avantages.  Ils  agissent  à  titre  d'espions  et  peuvent,  dans  cer- 
tains cas,  se  charger  d'un  attentat."*^  Toujours  sous  le  couvert  d'exhiber 
leur  talent,  les  bas  instrumentistes  agissent  aussi  à  titre  de  porteurs  de 
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dépèches  et  de  missives. 

Les  ménestrels  de  bas  instruments,  surtout  les  harpeurs,  employés  à  titre 
de  valets  de  chambre  par  le  duc  n'exerceront  aucun  travail  proprement 
musical  avant  1430,  sauf  pour  1'  "esbattement"  et  l'éducation  musicale  des 
jeunes  enfants.  D'ailleurs,  s' appuyant  sur  l'iconographie.  R.  Wangermée 
souligne  que  pour  les  nobles  ''la  musique  était  souvent  associée  à  l'amour, 
tout  en  lui  attribuant  une  grande  importance  dans  leurs  divertissements, 
peut-être  la  méprisaient-ils  un  peu."'*^  Donc,  avant  1430,  les  harpeurs 
occupent  le  poste  de  valets  de  chambre  du  duc  et  de  la  duchesse.  Sous 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  obtenir  cette  charge  domestique  constitue  pour  les  har- 
peurs un  honneur  auquel  ils  n'aspirent  que  très  tard.  Cependant,  sous 
Philippe  le  Bon,  Jeanne  Marix  remarque  avec  justesse  que  "Le  titre  de 
valet  de  chambre  n'est  pas  pour  Philippe  le  Bon  un  honneur  qu'il  accorde 
aux  harpistes,  mais  la  fonction  de  harpiste  est  plutôt  une  distraction  qu'il 
tolère  de  ses  valets  de  chambre. '"*"*  Aussi,  ne  semblent-ils  engagés  qu'à  des 
fins  purement  domestiques  pendant  les  premières  années  du  règne  de 
Philippe.  Toutefois,  après  1430,  la  présence  à  la  cour  d'Isabelle  de  Por- 
tugal s'avérera  bénéfique  pour  eux:  désormais  tout  en  exerçant  leurs 
charges  domestiques  auprès  du  duc  et  de  la  duchesse,  ils  pourront  faire 
valoir  leur  talent  de  musicien  auprès  de  celle-ci. 

Au  chapitre  des  conditions  de  vie  matérielle,  des  ménestrels  de  la  cour 
ducale,  les  détails  abondent  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  hauts  instrumentistes. 
De  loin  le  groupe  le  plus  nombreux,  au  moins  douze  bon  an  mal  an,  ils 
bénéficient  de  pensions  quotidiennes  et  annuelles.  A  ces  gages  réguliers 
s'additionnent,  à  l'occasion  des  fêtes  religieuses  et  profanes,  des  voyages 
et  des  missions  spéciales,  des  gratifications  particulières.  Les  diverses 
solennités  offertes  à  la  cour  ducale  constituent  de  bonnes  occasions  pour 
les  instrumentistes  à  l'affût  de  bénéfices  supplémentaires  de  garnir  leurs 
bourses.  Propriétaires  de  biens  meubles  et  immeubles,  le  duc  leur  accorde 
des  gages  supplémentaires  afin  qu'ils  puissent  à  l'occasion  retourner  dans 
leurs  familles.  Les  femmes  de  ménestrels  participent,  dans  une  certaine 
mesure,  au  statut  de  leurs  époux  en  bénéficiant  des  largesses  de  la  duchesse. 
Les  ménestrels  de  hauts  instruments  doivent  se  conformer  aux  exigences 
vestimentaires  de  leur  protecteur.  D'abord,  les  trompettes  de  guerre  ar- 
borent les  couleurs  ducales  sur  leurs  vêtements  et  sur  les  bannières  de  leurs 
instruments.  Ces  vêtements  adoptent  le  plus  souvent  la  couleur  vermeille, 
brodés  aux  armes  du  prince.  Ces  exigences  vestimentaires  prennent  toute 
leur  importance  et  leur  signification  lors  de  cironstances  qui  demandent  un 
déploiement  de  couleurs  appropriées.  De  même,  ils  reçoivent  à  leur  entrée 
dans  la  domesticité  ducale,  un  ''émail"  et  un  blason  aux  armes  ducales. 

Par  contre,  les  ménestrels  de  bas  instruments  constituent  le  groupe  le 
moins  nombreux.  Avant  1430,  Philippe  le  Bon  n'en  possède  qu'un  seul  de 
façon  permanente,  occupant  le  poste  de  valet  de  chambre.  Après  son 
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mariage  avec  Isabelle  de  Portugal,  le  nombre  de  bas  instrumentistes  se  fix- 
era à  quatre.  A  l'exemple  de  leurs  confrères,  ils  bénéficient  de  pensions 
quotidiennes  et  annuelles,  de  diverses  gratifications  et  rentes.  Cependant, 
les  comptes  de  Philippe  le  Bon  et  de  Charles  le  Téméraire  demeurent  très 
imprécis  sur  leurs  costumes.  Toutefois,  selon  l'état  de  la  domesticité  du 
dernier  grand  duc  de  Bourgogne,  ils  doivent  porter  ses  armes,  à  l'exemple 
des  gens  de  sa  maison. 

A  l'amorce  du  processus  de  sédentarisation  des  musiciens  dans  les 
cours,  à  la  fin  du  XlVe  et  au  début  du  XVe  siècle,  le  principal  critère  de 
sélection  réside  dans  l'habileté  exceptionnelle  de  l'instrumentiste,  engagé 
après  une  audition  auprès  du  duc  lui-même.  Après  la  formation  d'un  noyau 
de  bons  ménestrels,  le  duc  s'attachera  de  très  jeunes  gens  auxquels  ils  con- 
fiera l'éducation  à  des  musiciens  éprouvés,  s' inspirant  en  cela  des  méthodes 
d'apprentissage  de  l'organisation  des  métiers.  L'apprenti  reçoit  le  titre  de 
petit  ménestrel  et  reste  parfois  de  langues  années  à  suivre  les  enseigne- 
ments de  son  aîné.  De  la  même  manière,  celui-ci  transmettra  son  art  et  son 
métier  à  sa  progéniture.  A  l'encontre  des  ménestrels  de  hauts  instruments, 
les  bas  instrumentistes  participent  aux  écoles  de  ménestrels,  réunions 
périodiques  se  tenant  dans  une  ville  fixée  à  l'avance  au  temps  du  carême, 
quand  la  musique  et  les  autres  manifestations  de  divertissement  demeurent 
interdites.  Il  s'agit  de  congrès  où  les  ménestrels  de  différents  pays,  obte- 
nant des  sommes  d'argent  de  leurs  protecteurs,  se  rencontrent  afin 
d'échanger,  écouter  et  apprendre  de  nouvelles  chansons  leur  permettant 
d'étendre  leur  répertoire.  J.  Marix  constate  que  les  mentions  d'écoles 
s'avèrent  nombreuses  à  la  fin  du  XlVe  siècle  sous  Philippe  le  Hardi."*^ 
Cependant,  sous  Philippe  le  Bon,  aucun  compte  n'indique  l'envoi  de  ménes- 
trels ducaux  à  ces  écoles.  D'abord,  Philippe  n'attache  guère  d'importance 
à  l'engagement  de  ménestrels  de  bas  instruments,  préférant  gratifier  les 
ménestrels  de  passage  ou  ceux  des  villes  lors  de  ses  voyages.  Plus  nom- 
breux depuis  l'arrivée  de  la  duchesse  Isabelle,  ils  semblent  évoluer  en  vase 
clos,  encadrés  par  la  cour  et  renouvellant  leur  répertoire  lors  de  la  venue  de 
musiciens  itinérants  qu'ils  doivent  alors  écouter.  Toutefois,  des  conditions 
d'ordre  artistique  imposeront,  dans  la  deuxième  moitié  du  XVe  siècle,  aux 
ménestrels  de  profonds  changements  d'organisation  et  d'esthétique  rési- 
dant au  sein  d'une  plus  large  parcellisation  ou  fragmentation  de  l'exécution 
musicale.  Dans  un  premier  temps,  la  musique  vocale  se  passera  d'accom- 
pagnement instrumental.  D'autre  part,  les  instrumentistes  se  confineront 
au  jeu  de  leurs  instruments  et  se  serviront  de  plus  en  plus  des  pratiques 
d'apprentissage  de  l'organisation  des  métiers.  Le  ménestrel,  musicien  et 
poète  du  siècle  précédent,  devient  un  ménétrier,  un  simple  exécutant  qui  se 
préoccupe  de  moins  en  moins  de  l'élément  littéraire  pour  se  spécialiser 
dans  la  musique  instrumentale.  Ainsi,  la  spécialisation,  des  instrumentis- 
tes, la  sédentarisation,  le  mode  d'apprentissage  et  le  renouvellement  du 
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répertoire  dans  les  lieux  mêmes  d'où  émane  la  demande  sociale  rendent 
désuettes  les  "escolles"  de  ménestrels  dès  la  deuxième  moitié  du  XVe  siè- 
cle. Du  même  souffle,  disparaissent  l'éclectisme  et  le  nomadisme  des  pre- 
miers temps  au  profit  du  recrutement  des  jeunes  dans  les  possessions 
ducale  et  de  l'héridité  qui  tendront  à  accentuer  le  caractère  flamand  du 
groupe  des  musiciens  de  la  cour  de  Bourgogne  dont  le  centre  semble  se 
fixer  dans  les  villes  du  Nord  au  cours  du  siècle. 

Ainsi,  plus  que  de  simples  protecteurs,  les  Grands  Ducs  de  Bourgogne 
se  présenteront  plutôt  comme  des  employeurs  auxquels  se  subordonnent 
des  musiciens  salariés,  la  musique  étant  beaucoup  plus,  à  la  fin  du  Moyen 
Age,  un  métier  aux  applications  pratiques  qu'un  art  aux  prétentions 
esthétiques: 

...  la  musique  était  beaucoup  plus  un  métier  qu'un  art  Si  elle  commençait  à 
être  reconnue  comme  un  art,  ce  n'était  pas  un  art  pur  que  l'on  pouvait  sous- 
traire de  sa  réalité  sociale;  ce  n'était  qu'un  art  fonctionnel,  le  décor  sonore  de  la 
vie  quotidienne.  C'est  parce  qu'elle  était  liée  à  la  vie,  aux  goûts,  aux  sen- 
timents, à  la  mode,  que  la  musique  s'intégrait  si  rigoureusement  dans  le  pré- 
sent. Religieuse  et  profane,  visant  à  l'édification  ou  au  divertissement,  elle  se 
transformait  sans  cesse  pour  répondre  à  l'évolution  spirituelle  et  culturelle  du 
groupe  qu'elle  voulait  satisfaire.  .  .  .** 

Par  conséquent,  un  type  de  causalité  circulaire  s'établit:  le  musicien  se 
classera  dans  la  société  selon  l'échelle  des  valeurs  prédominant  dans  le 
milieu  de  son  activité,  selon  la  hiérarchie  des  instruments  de  musique  con- 
çue d'après  un  vaste  appareil  symbolique,  ainsi  que  selon  la  fonction  et  la 
destination  sociale  pratique  du  produit  musical.  Les  attitudes  collectives 
des  musiciens  envers  eux-mêmes  changent  en  fonction  des  groupes  aux- 
quels ils  appartiennent  et  se  subordonnent,  de  même  qu'en  fonction  des 
rôles  sociaux  qu'ils  assument  Aussi,  les  diverses  dénominations  du  musi- 
cien à  la  fin  de  l'époque  médiévale  reflètent  une  différence  de  conception 
de  l'importance  voire  de  la  dignité  de  sa  personne,  de  l'inégalité  de  sa  con- 
dition selon  le  milieu  social  de  son  activité. 

Université  de  Montréal 

Notes 

1  Jacques  Attali,  Bruits  (Paris:  P.U.F.,  1977),  p.  93. 

2  Bernard  Guenée,  L 'Occident  aux  XlVe  et  XVe  siècles.  Les  Etats  (  Coll.  Nouvelle  Clio,  22;  Paris: 
P.U.F.,  1971),  p.  85. 

3  A  cet  effet,  nous  disposons  des  recueils  de  MM.  Louis  P.  Gachard,  Ernest  Petit  et  Herman  Vander 
Linden  qui  dressent,  à  l'aide  d'extraits  de  la  comptabilité  ducale,  les  itinéraires  des  quatre  ducs 
Valois  de  Bourgogne.  Sur  la  même  base  de  recherche,  nous  disposons  des  pièces  comptables 
rassemblées  par  le  comte  Léon  de  Laborde  pour  son  étude  sur  les  lettres,  les  arts  et  l'industrie  au 
XVe  siècle  ainsi  que  des  travaux  de  Mme  Jeanne  Marix  sur  l'histoire  de  la  musique  et  des 
musiciens  au  temps  de  Philippe  le  Bon,  travaux  basés  sur  le  dépouillement  d'un  grand  nombre  de 
comptes  tirés  de  la  recette  générale  des  fmances  des  ducs. 
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4  II  s'agit  des  chroniques  bourguignonnes  du  X  Ve  siècle  notamment  celles  de  Jean  Lefèvre,  seigneur 
de  Saint- Remy,  d'Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet,  de  l'historiographe  Georges  Chastellain,  de  Mathieu 
d'Escouchy,  du  mémorialiste  Jacques  Du  Clercq,  d'Olivier  de  La  Marche  et  de  Jean  Molinet  De 
même,  nous  recourrons  aux  relations  dues  à  des  particuliers  curieux  de  conserver  le  souvenir  des 
événements  importants:  Dom  Antoine  de  la  Taverne  et  Jean  de  Roye.  Enfin,  nous  utiliserons  quel- 
ques extraits  de  certains  textes  littéraires  surtout  ceux  d'Antoine  de  La  Sale,  de  Martin  le  Franc,  de 
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The  Fable  in  Service  to  the  Reformation 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  recent  Reformation  research  has 
been  the  rediscovery  of  the  popular  basis  for  much  in  sixteenth-century 
writing.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  mechanics  of  the  popular  appeal 
evinced  by  the  events.  Nowhere  is  this  more  striking  than  in  the  conscious 
use  of  the  popular  literature  and  popular  forms  then  current.  It  was  this 
choice  of  materials  that  helped  to  create  and  determine  a  significant  part  of 
the  wide-spread  appeal  connected  with  writing  of  the  day.  The  materials 
used  to  educate,  to  persuade,  to  convince  and  to  fashion  symbols  and  rally- 
ing points  were  for  the  most  part  well  known  and  easily  recognizable.  More 
significantly,  they  were  everywhere  available  and  had  been  in  constant  and 
popular  use  for  generations.  The  literature,  and  the  commonplaces  taken 
from  that  literature,  from  the  Schwanke,  facetiae,  tales,  scripture  and 
fables— to  mention  only  a  few  sources— were  familiar  and  loved.  Six- 
teenth-century writers  found  it  automatic  and  natural  to  turn  to  these 
materials  when  laying  the  literature  of  the  movement  in  the  lap  of  the 
ordinary  folk.* 

One  of  the  forms — with  a  foot  in  either  camp,  literature  and  folklore— is 
the  Aesopic  fable.  At  no  time  and  in  no  other  place  did  the  fable  find  a  more 
receptive  audience  than  in  sixteenth-century  Germany.  Nowhere  was  the 
ground  more  fertile  than  in  Germany,  and  no  one  made  better  use  of  the 
fable  than  the  Reformers. 

The  fable  was  everywhere  apparent  and  served  the  Reformers  in  a  wide 
variety  of  ways.  They  had,  first  of  all,  specific  uses  for  the  fable  as  an 
integral  element  within  the  general  framework  of  educatory  materials. 
Second,  as  rhetorical  devices,  in  both  complete  and  truncated  forms  (much 
as  a  proverb  or  as  a  proverbial  phrase),  the  fable  served  as  a  particularly 
pointed  and  familiar  metaphor  to  drive  home  a  specific  point  or  to  allude  to 
a  previous  scoring  blow.  This  is  the  original,  the  classical  Greek  use  of  the 
fable,  even  predating  the  fable  collection  as  a  literary  form,  and  is  therefore 
nothing  new  with  the  Reformers.^  But  it  became  a  most  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  and  many  others. 

Third,  the  fable  was  also  widely  used  as  a  relatively  refined  literary 
genre,  but  unlike  the  contemporary  humanist  collections  found  before  and 
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after  the  Reformation  and  the  collections  to  become  popular  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  this  was  a  genre  with  a  bias.  The  fable  had  been  didactic  in 
nature  from  the  beginning,  and  this  capacity  was  put  to  very  influential  use 
by  fable  collectors  and  editors  such  as  Burkhard  Waldis  and  Erasmus 
Alberus.^ 

Primarily,  and  from  a  certain  point  of  view  most  characteristically  for 
the  Reformers,  the  fable  was  used  as  a  pedagogical  tool.  This  use  was 
largely  traditional.  The  fable  was  in  continuous  vigorous  use  as  a  medium 
for  teaching  Latin,  and  had  been  so  since  the  early  middle  ages.  Aesop, 
together  with  Cato  and  a  very  few  others  were  the  primary  tools  for  teach- 
ing Latin  composition.  Scores  of  schoolchildren  memorized,  paraphrased 
and  reparaphrased  the  fabular  corpus  all  through  their  elementary  ed- 
ucation.'* But  in  addition  to  the  obvious  pragmatic,  straightforward  value  of 
the  short  Latin  texts,  the  fable  was  written  directiy  into  the  school  cur- 
ricula. Melanchthon,  for  example,  wrote  school  prescriptions  for  the  cities 
of  Eisleben  in  1 525  and  for  Herzberg  in  1 5  38  extolling  the  Aesopic  and  the 
Avianus  fable  as  the  most  suitable  reading  material  in  German,  as  well  as  a 
medium  for  teaching  Latin.^  In  the  Visitationsbericht  of  1528  he  writes, 
describing  the  normal  school  day: 

Die  erste  stunde  nach  mittag  tegiich,  sollen  die  kinder  von  der  musica  geuebet 
werden,  allé,  klein  und  gros.  Daraach  sol  der  schulmeister  .  .  .  auflegen  die 
fabulas  Esopi. 

[During  the  first  hour  after  noon  every  day,  all  the  children,  large  and  small, 
are  to  be  practiced  in  music.  Then  the  schoolmaster. . .  is  to  interpret  the  fables 
of  Aesop.) 

And  then: 

Morgens  sollen  die  kinder  den  Esopum  wieder  exponieren  .  .  .. 
[In  the  morning  the  children  are  to  expound  their  Aesop  again  .  .  ..] 

And  finally: 

Wenn  nu  die  kinder  Esopum  auff  diese  weise  gelemet,  sol  man  yhnen  Teren- 
tium  furgeben,  welchen  sie  auch  auswendig  lemen  sollen.  {Opera,  26,  92) 
[When  the  children  have  learned  their  Aesop  in  this  manner,  they  are  to  be 
given  Terence,  which  they  are  also  to  learn  by  heart] 

Melanchthon  took  the  value  of  the  fable  for  granted.  This  attitude  is  clearly 
an  inherited  one.  The  middle  ages,  in  fact  most  ages,  have  accepted  or  even 
insisted  upon  the  moral  aspects  of  the  fables.  The  morals  were  clearly 
assumed  to  be  reflective  of  the  society  of  the  time.^  For  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  general,  the  fable  was  consonant  with  the  scriptures,  forming  as  a 
corpus  a  sort  of  secular  auxiliary  in  short  texts.  This  idea,  together  with  the 
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already  demonstrated  usefulness  of  the  short  pieces  for  teaching  Latin  and 
the  attractiveness  (in  most  cases)  of  the  narratives,  made  the  fable  a  natural 
choice  for  the  school.  This  was  expressed  at  some  length  by  Melanchthon 
in  his  "De  utile  fabularum,"  in  which  the  moral  system  to  be  inculcated  is 
described  as  difficult  for  children:  just  as  children  cannot  digest  the  coarse 
food  and  harsh  drink  of  their  parents,  so  also  can  children  not  digest  the  raw 
truth  about  life.  The  soft  approach  using  fables,  like  mother's  milk,  is  to  be 
preferred.^  It  is  nowhere  recorded  whether  he  felt  the  fable  to  be  useful  with 
adults.^  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  Melanchthon  writing  the  preface  to 
one  of  the  most  extensive  fable  collections  of  all  time:  that  of  his  friend 
Joachim  Camerarius  in  its  1550  edition,  which  was  reprinted  in  the  greatly 
expanded  edition  of  1576.^° 

The  most  spectacular  occupation  of  the  Reformers  with  the  fable  was  the 
fable  collection.  Although  we  are  concerned  here  essentially  with  the 
vernacular  fable,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  great  Latin  collections  of 
the  time.  These  have  their  roots  firmly  planted  at  once  in  the  traditions  of 
the  so-called  "Romulus  collection"  and  the  Avianus  fables  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Italian  Humanist  translations  out  of  the  Greek  on  the  other. 
The  first  had  been  well  known  in  Germany  for  centuries;  the  Greek  Prose 
Tradition,  the  hundreds  of  fabular  motifs  that  arrived  during  the  sixteenth- 
century,  hardly  known  at  all.  Working  out  from  Heinrich  Steinhowel's 
collection  of  1476-1477,  a  bilingual  collection  in  German  and  Latin,  and 
separately  in  Latin  and  in  German  editions,"  there  is  a  veritable  flood  of 
collections  in  both  languages.  The  Latin  collections  very  strongly  in- 
fluenced the  German  collections  in  motifs,  in  structure  and  in  language, 
although  the  vernacular  editions  produced  by  the  Reformers  took  on  new 
and  radically  altered  forms. 

Before  the  Reformation,  but  clearly  helping  to  set  up  the  tremendous 
interest  in  the  fable  in  the  sixteenth  century,  comes  the  Sebastian  Brant 
augmented  edition  of  Steinhowel's  collection.  This  deluxe  volume  was 
published  by  Pforzheim  in  Basel  in  1501  and  brought  the  total  number  of 
entries  in  the  work  to  nearly  double  its  original,  with  300  items  in  the  Brant 
version,  not  all  of  which  are  fables.  This  was  followed  by  a  German  trans- 
lation, perhaps  as  early  as  1508.^^  Martin  Dorp  began  a  massive  Latin 
collection  in  1512,  with  reprints  and  expanded  versions  appearing  every 
year  until  1 520  when  the  hundred  fables  of  Rinuccio  d' Arezzo  were  added, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  fables  to  nearly  200.  This  collection  served  as  the 
source  for  Erasmus  Alberus'  and  Burkhard  Waldis'  German  collections.^^ 

Martin  Luther's  treatment  of  the  fable  is  the  prime  example  of  the  many 
uses  the  Reformers  made  of  the  fable.  ^"^  His  concern  for  education  and  his 
deep  feelings  for  the  fable  are  well  known,  as  is  his  constant  use  of  fables 
and  fabular  epimythia  to  drive  home  a  particular  point.  He  is  now  also 
becoming  increasingly  well  known  as  a  fable  collector  and  writer.  This  lat- 
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ter  rôle  is  closely  connected  to  his  ideas  on  education.  Compare  Melanch- 
thon's  ideas  about  the  fable  to  Luther's: 

Doch  mogen  die,  so  den  Esopum  zum  Meister  ertichtet  haben  .  .  .  vieleicht 
Ursach  gnug  gehabt  haben,  nemlich,  das  sie  als  die  weisen  Leute  solch  Buch 
umb  gemeines  Nutzes  willen  geme  hetten  jederman  gemein  gemacht  (Denn 
wir  sehen,  das  die  jungen  Kindem  und  jungen  Leute  mit  Fabien  und  Merlin 
leichtlich  bewegt)  und  also  mit  lust  und  Hebe  zur  Kunst  und  Weisheit  gefuf  rt 
wufrden,  welche  lust  und  liebe  deste  grofsser  wird,  wenn  ein  Esopus  .  .  . 
fu  t  rgestellet  wird,  der  solche  Kunst  ausrede  or  fii  t  rbringe,  das  sie  deste  mehr 
drauffmercken,  und  gleich  mit  lachen  annemen  und  behalten.'* 
[Still  perhaps  those  who  have  styled  Aesop  as  one  of  the  great  Masters  might 
have  had  cause  enough.  That  is,  they  might  well  have  wanted  to  make  the  work 
available  to  everyone  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  (for  we  see  that  young 
children  and  young  people  are  easily  moved  by  fables  and  tales)  and  so  that  all 
might  be  brought  around  to  skills  and  wisdom  with  enthusiasm  and  joy.  And 
this  is  all  the  greater  whenever  a  fable  is  brought  forth  which  is  to  expound  or  to 
demonstrate  this  point,  so  that  they  might  notice  it  the  better  and  accept  it  with 
laughter  and  remember  it] 

Luther  clearly  sees  the  usefulness  of  fables  as  both  text  and  context  *^  Like 
so  many  others,  Luther  very  often  simply  made  brief  reference  to  a  given 
fable  and  depended  upon  his  readers  or  listeners  to  be  familiar  with  the 
story  and  its  inevitable  point  It  is  significant  that  the  fables  Luther  uses  in 
this  way  are  virtually  always  those  found  squarely  in  the  medieval  tradi- 
tion, that  is,  those  from  the  Avianus  or  the  "Romulus"  traditions  that  the 
sixteenth  century  inherited  together  with  the  "newer"  fabular  motifs  of  the 
Greek  Prose  tradition.  The  Reformer  concerned  himself  with  the  fable  in 
all  its  aspects,  from  the  simple  playful  children's  story  to  the  powerful 
weapon  of  argumentum  ad  auctorem.  In  his  works  and  in  the  Tischreden, 
he  is  seen  rewriting  the  fables,  telling  fables  to  his  son,  advocating  the  use  of 
Aesop  to  educate  the  young,  and  using  fables  (particularly  those  with  an 
ass  as  the  main  character)  to  emphasize  a  point  or  to  generalize  a 
situation. 

Luther's  much-quoted  letter  to  Melanchthon  of  April  23, 1530,  from  the 
Koburg  is  the  usual  starting  point  for  a  discussion  of  Luther's  fable  ac- 
tivity: 

Pervenimus  tandem  in  nostrum  Sinai,  charissime  Phillippe,  sed  faciemus  Sion 
ex  ista  Sinai  aedificabimusque  ibi  tria  tabemacula,  Psalterio  unum,  Prophetis 
unum  et  Aesopo  unum.'^ 

[We  have  arrived  at  our  Sinai,  dearest  Phillip,  but  we  will  make  a  Zion  out  of 
this  Sinai  and  build  here  three  tabernacles:  one  of  the  Psalter,  one  of  the  Pro- 
phets and  one  of  Aesop.) 

From  this  quotation  and  from  other  statements  on  Aesop  known  from  his 
letters  (dated  the  1 2th  and  the  28  th  of  May,  1 5  30),^«  it  is  clear  that  Luther 
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intended  to  work  on  his  edition  of  the  fables  as  a  relaxation  from  his  more 
taxing  work  with  biblical  translation.  It  was,  however,  a  purposeful  work. 
This  is  quite  clearly  stated  by  Johannes  Mathesius  in  the  "VIL  Predigt 
Ûber  Luthers  Leben,"  describing  Luther's  activity  at  the  time: 

Nimmet  Luther  zu  Koburg,  gelegenheyt  nach  Essens,  den  alten  Deutschen 
Esopum  fur  sich  und  reinigt  und  schmuket  in  mit  guten  und  derben  Deutschen 
worten  .  . .  .^' 

[Luther  would  take  up  the  old  German  Aesop  on  occasion  after  dinner  and 
cleanse  it  and  outfit  it  with  good  and  solid  German.] 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  one  of  the  motivating  forces  that  led  Luther  to  the 
fable  collection  was  a  desire  to  make  the  Germsin Aesopus  (which  was,  in 
fact,  Heinrich  Steinhov^QY s  Esopus)  "rein,"  or  more  fitting  to  be  read  by 
the  young.  This  was  of  great  importance,  as  the  fable  was  held  in  high 
regard.  In  addition  to  his  ranking  Aesop  together  with  the  Psalter  and  the 
Prophets  as  above,  he  also  often  suggested  directly  that  he  placed  these 
short  pieces  right  after  the  scriptures  themselves  for  their  value  in  bringing 
wisdom  to  the  reader  "...  wusste  ich  ausser  der  heiligen  Schrift,  nicht  viel 
bûcher,  die  diesem  uberlegen  sein  soUte,  so  man  nutz,  Kunst  und  wisheyt . . . 
ansehen."^^  It  was  only  that  the  German  fable  editions  he  had  known  were 
not  suitable.^*  But  there  was  another  purpose.  Further  on  in  his  preface  we 
read: 

Nicht  allein  aber  die  Kinder,  sondem  auch  die  grossen  Fuersten  und  Herrn 
kan  man  nicht  bas  betriegen  zur  Warheit  und  zu  jrem  nutz  denn  das  man  jnen 
lasse  die  Narren  die  Warheit  sagen.  Dieselbigen  koennen  sie  leiden  und 
hoeren  sonst  woellen  oder  koennen  sie  von  keinem  Weisen  die  Warheit  leiden. 
Ja  allé  Welt  hasset  die  Warheit  wenn  sie  einen  trifft.^^ 
[Not  only  the  children,  but  also  the  great  Princes  and  Lords  can  not  be  better 
deceived  to  the  truth  and  to  their  improvement  than  that  they  be  told  the  truth 
by  fools.  They  will  listen  to  those  same  fools  when  they  would  or  could  not 
stand  to  hear  the  truth  from  a  wise  one.  Yes,  everyone  hates  the  truth  when  he 
meets  with  it.] 

Luther,  in  stressing  that  marvellous  phrase  "betriegen  zur  Warheit," 
clearly  sees  the  functional,  persuasive  aspects  of  the  fable  as  a  rhetorical 
device.  This  thought  is  perhaps  nowhere  else  so  clearly  expressed;  his 
attempts  to  do  precisely  that  are  found  everywhere  in  his  works." 

His  collection  of  fables  was  not  published  until  some  eleven  years  after 
his  death,  under  the  title  Etliche  Fabeln  aus  Esopo  von  M.L. 
verdeutscht  .  .  .^^ 

How  Luther  handled  the  fables  in  the  Steinhowel  collection  has  been 
demonstrated  before,"  and  a  very  few  examples  will  suffice  here  to  allow 
us  to  see  the  specific  purpose  to  which  the  fables  are  being  put.  For  Luther 
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the  idea  of  a  "secular  scripture"  of  sorts,  used  for  functional,  popular 
enlightenment  was  a  very  real  idea.  This  did  not  slow  him  down  from  mak- 
ing the  fables  even  more  directly  reflective  of  the  scriptures  themselves. 
Consider  the  famous  fable  of  the  Dog  and  the  Meat,  the  fifth  fable  in 
Luther's  fragmentary  collection. ^^  The  fable  proper  is  not  very  different 
from  Steinhowel's  version,  save  that  Luther  has  characteristically  left  off 
the  promythium  (  Amitit  proprium  quisque  avidus  alienum  sumere  cupit) 
and  the  standard  copulative  line  (De  tailibus  Esopi  fabula  sic  narrât),  and 
begins  directly  with  the  narrative.  The  significant  detail,  though  minor,  is 
found  in  the  epimythium.  Although  the  fragmentary  nature  of  Luther's 
collection  admits  of  a  number  of  possibilities,  ''Man  sol  sich  benugen 
lassen,  an  dem  das  Gott  gibt"  ["One  should  be  satisfied  with  that  which 
God  gives"]  is  the  final  version.  The  didacticism,  naturally  never  far  from 
the  fable  at  least  before  the  twentieth  century  and  the  modem  parodies  of 
the  form,  is  stressed  again  in  the  new  "labels"  given  the  fables  above  the 
titles.  This  fable  is  given  the  lable  "Geitz"  [Avarice]." 

Most  of  the  fables  are  treated  similarly  as  Luther  quite  subtiy  changes 
the  potential  of  the  collection  from  a  gathering  of  fables  and  entertaining 
stories  into  a  moral  textbook.  In  the  second  fable  the  text  is  changed  only 
slightly:  once  again  the  promythium  is  left  off,  but  the  label  "Hass" 
[hatred]  is  added.  Luther's  version  is  not  as  close  to  the  Latin  as  Stein- 
howel's. It  tends  to  be  freer,  but  never  less  effective.  Some  of  the  changes 
are  very  slight,  but  the  cumulative  or  overall  effect  is  more  important  than 
with  Steinhowel.  For  example  the  lamb  and  the  wolf  have  relatively 
standard,  tradition-bound  questions  and  answers  that  slowly  reveal  the 
lamb  is  doomed.  Tradition  is  the  key.  Luther  does  not  change  that  greatly, 
but  instead  of  answering  the  wolfs  charge  that  the  lamb' s  father  had  cursed 
him,  with  a  German  version  of  "nee  ego  tunc  natus  eram,"  Luther  adds 
"wie  sol  ich  (d)  meins  Vaters  entgelten?"  ["How  am  I  to  atone  for  my 
father?"] — a  phrase  that  functions  similarly,  but  with  stronger  ethical, 
perhaps  theological,  overtones.  These  are  not  everywhere  apparent,  and  it 
would  be  a  distortion  to  suggest  that  the  collection  has  been  refashioned 
into  a  theological  handbook,  but  the  tendencies  are  clear.  The  moral  of  this 
fable  is  also  different  Luther  uses  the  proverbial  "Das  gewalt  gehet  ftir 
recht"  to  drive  home  his  moral,  which  begins  "  Wer  frum  sein  wil,  der  mus 
leiden  ..."  [whoever  will  be  pious,  must  suffer"  ].^^ 

Luther  used  fables  throughout  his  career.  Wolf  sees  three  phases  in 
this,^^  but  clearly  Luther  never  strayed  from  his  primary  use  of  the  form  as 
rhetorical  device.  The  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  discussed  above,  for 
example,  shows  up  first  in  1521  (  Werke,  7,  679).  Here  Luther  complains 
that  the  charges  made  against  him  at  his  trial  are  contrived:  that  the  sheep 
has  not  muddied  the  water  for  the  wolf  By  using  the  fabular  tag,  he  des- 
cribes exactly  the  basis  upon  which  the  charges  are  founded.  In  his  Contra 
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Hanswurst(1541;  see  Werke,  51,  469-572),  Luther  describes  himself  as 
the  sheep  who  had  muddied  the  water  for  the  wolf,  with  the  result  that  the 
wolf  (Tetzel,  the  indulgence  seller)  went  free,  but  Luther,  the  sheep,  had  to 
be  eaten.  This  rhetorical  use  of  the  fable  (examples  abound^^)  was  made 
possible  naturally  by  the  widespread  use  of  the  fable  in  school  and  at  home. 
Indeed,  the  uses  to  which  Luther  put  the  fable  were  certainly  consciously 
taught  him  in  school.  Luther  used  exactly  those  fables  in  his  rhetorical  dis- 
plays that  he  would  have  learned  in  school,  i.e.,  those  from  the  "Romulus" 
and  the  Avianus  collections.  He  does  not  generally  use,  in  fact,  shows  no 
evidence  of  being  particularly  aware  of,  the  fables  from  the  Greek  Prose 
tradition  only  just  becoming  available  and  known  in  Europe  during  his  car- 
eer. In  Germany  these  fables  began  with  Steinhowel  and  continued  with 
Brant  The  Humanistic  fable  collections  were  available  in  Germany  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  but  do  not  become  commonplace  until 
quite  a  bit  later,  save  in  the  works  of  a  few  humanists.  ^^ 

The  rhetorical  use  of  the  familiar  fabular  motifs  was  very  widespread.  A 
very  large  number  of  examples  is  given  in  Herbert  Wolfs  essay  in 
Bruckner,^ ^  which  also  begins  the  much- needed  work  on  the  sermons." 
One  of  Wolf  s  examples,  Mathesius'  use  of  the  Lamb  and  Wolf  fable  dis- 
cussed above,  will  make  the  point 

Derwegen  ein  Christ  das  rechte  Bild  ist  der  alien  Fabeln  vom  Wolffe  und  vom 
lamb  im  Esopo,  so  miteinander  an  dem  Bache  trincken  und  der  Wolff  dem 
lamb  die  schuld  gibt,  es  hette  jhm  das  Wasser  getriibt  Diss  ist  ja  eben  ein  Bild 
der  armen  Christenheit" 

[With  regard  to  a  Christian,  the  proper  picture  is  that  of  the  fable  of  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb  in  Aesop,  who  were  drinking  together  at  the  brook.  The  wolf 
accuses  the  lamb  of  muddying  his  water.  This  is  exactly  a  picture  of  being 
a  Christian.] 

Here  the  paraenetic  content  of  the  fable  is  transformed  into  a  straightfor- 
ward image  of  the  suffering  Christian.  The  allegory  is  resolved,  not  into 
the  "collected  wisdom  of  the  ages"  as  the  fable  tends  to  be,  but  into  a 
specific  example,  a  metaphor  for  the  life  of  the  Lutheran  Christian.  The 
fabular  motif,  again  from  the  standard  Aesopic  canon  known  for  a  thou- 
sand years  in  Latin  paraphrase  throughout  Europe  and  the  common  heri- 
tage of  every  European,  is  made  specific,  and  more  the  parable.  The 
polemic  use  to  which  the  fable  was  put  early  on  becomes  in  part  the 
exemplum. 

New  fabular  motifs  are  pressed  into  service  for  this  function  as  well.  The 
fable  collections  brought  the  new  motifs  together  with  the  old.  The  great 
fable  collections  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  all  more  or  less  Protestant, 
the  earlier  two  filled  with  polemic.  The  new  Protestant  fable  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  traditional  Aesopic  one,  and  equally  far  from  the  original 
Lutheran  model. 
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Of  the  four  German  fable  collections  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  two  are  founded  firmly  on  the  Latin  fables  of  Dorpius'  great 
collection  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  Burkhard  Waldis'  Esopus  and 
Erasmus  Alberus'  Das  Buck  von  der  Tugent  und  Weissheit  appeared 
within  two  years  of  each  other,  and  mark  a  significant  departure  from  the 
Lutheran  model,  and  indeed  from  the  usual  fable  collection.  In  both  these 
collections,  the  fables  are  re- written  in  expansive  verse,  often  many  times 
the  length  of  their  Latin  originals. 

Waldis'  collection  of  400  fables,  anecdotes,  Schwanke  and  parables 
was  published  in  1 5 1 8  in  four  books. ^"^  His  translations  from  Dorpius  are 
actually  free  and  expansive  adaptations.  He  rarely  adds  an  extended/jro- 
mythium,  but  the  epimythia,  constructed  from  the  morals  of  the  Dorpius 
fable  are  replete  with  Christian  and  classical  allusions.  In  his  ninth  fable, 
for  example,  Waldis  refers  to  St  Paul  in  a  thirty-line  epimythium.  Other 
fables  have  Jeremiah  and  a  large  number  of  other  figures.  He  often  adds 
time  and  locale  references  to  his  fables,  again  most  commonly  in  the 
epimythia,  which  become  in  effect  his  platform  for  a  parade  of  the  evils  and 
foolishness  common  in  his  world.  Although  a  moralist  in  the  strictest 
sense,  his  satire  and  sermons  never  really  degenerate  into  the  polemic  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fables  of  Erasmus  Alberus.  Waldis  was  a  staunch  con- 
verted Lutheran  Reformist  but  demonstrates  a  calmness  that  attempts  to 
teach  by  example  rather  than  by  invective.  Still,  Waldis'  1, 90  '' Vom  Esel" 
ends  with  a  ^Qvmonizmg  epimythium  that  is  longer  than  the  whole  fable's 
narrative  by  four  lines.  Dorpius  (1532)  no.  129  has  a  single  sentence  as 
"moral":  "Haud  facile  tegimus  vitia,  quae  a  puero  nobiscum  adoleve- 
runt"^^  Burkhard  Waldis  begins  his  corresponding  53-line  moral  with 

Der  grobe  esel  solt  uns  leren, 

Dass  wir  selb  sehen,  wer  wir  weren, 

Denn  mancher  jetzt  hoch  einher  fert. 

Tut  sich  herfur,  als  sei  er  glert, 

Sagt,  wie  er  konn  griechisch,  ebreisch, 

Latein,  arabisch  und  chaldeisch, 

Schwatzt  vil  davon  beim  gmeinen  man, 

Der  sicht  in  vor  ein  doctor  an. 

[The  crude  ass  ought  to  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  see  ourselves  as  we  ought  to 

be.  Many  are  arrogant,  and  act  as  though  they  are  learned.  They  give  out  that 

they  are  versed  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Chaldean  and  prattle  on 

about  these  with  ordinary  people  who  see  him  as  a  teacher.] 

Alberus'  use  of  the  same  fable  (no.  33)  is  quite  different,  as  easily  seen  from 
his  choice  of  title:  "  Vom  Bapstesel."  Here  the  fable  is  nothing  more  than  a 
springboard  for  invective  against  false  (i.e.  non- Lutheran)  teaching.  His 
epimythium  begins 
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Also  gehts  zu  in  dieser  Welt, 
Das  man  die  fur  die  besten  belt, 
Und  uber  all  gelerten  preist. 
Die  nie  kein  tugendt  ban  beweist. 
So  sebr  geliebt  der  falscbe  scbein 
Dem  Volck,  das  muss  der  TeufFel  sein, 
Ja  viel  mit  ibrer  falscben  kunst, 
Erwerben  grosser  Herren  gunst, 
Solcb  scbelmen  beisst  man  Suddeler, 
Sie  wissen  nicbts  von  guter  1er, 
Und  docb  so  jemerlicb  betriegen 
Das  arme  Volck,  mit  ibrem  liegen." 

[Sucb  is  tbe  way  of  tbe  world,  tbat  be  wbo  bas  never  sbown  any  virtue  is  con- 
sidered tbe  best  and  is  praised  above  all  scbolars.  Tbe  false  ones  seem  to  be  so 
beloved  of  tbe  people  that  tbey  must  be  tbe  devil  bimself;  indeed  they  gain  often 
the  favor  of  great  Lords  with  their  evil  cunning.  Such  tricksters  are  called  Sud- 
deler. Tbey  know  nothing  of  proper  teaching  and  still  tbey  confound  tbe  poor 
people  so  terribly  with  their  lies.] 

There  are  many  other  differences.  Most  significantly,  Waldis  followed 
tradition  in  naming  his  collection  Esopus;  the  difference  in  emphasis  is 
clear  in  Alberus'  choice:  Das  Buck  von  der  Tugent  und  WeissheiU 
nemlicK  Neunundviertzig Fabeln,  dermehrer  Theil aus Esopo gezogen, 
und  mitguten  Rheimen  verkleret .  . .  (1550).  Fable  writing  had  been  an 
activity  of  his  youth,  and  Alberus  had  published  a  few  of  these  previously. 
Alberus  knew  Luther  well  and  might  have  been  spurred  on  in  his  fable  writ- 
ing by  Luther  himself." 

Alberus  is  a  moralist  Whereas  the  preachers  used  fables  in  their  ser- 
mons, Alberus  preaches  with  his  fables.  His  fables  are  written  with  the 
practical  purpose  of  teaching  proper  conduct,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
room  for  anything  else  in  his  design.  The  fables  are  to  be  used: . . .  "das  die 
leute  dadurch  gebessert  werden"  (Branue,  p.  2)  he  says  in  his  introduction. 
Furthermore  there  is  historical  precedent  for  this,  since,  indeed,  the  Pro- 
phets and  "heilige  Leut" — even  Jesus — used  parables  (there  seems  to  be 
no  generic  distinction  made  here  at  all,  and  none  intended)  in  their  teaching 
(Branue,  pp.  2-3).  One  must,  however,  take  care.  This  teaching  does  not 
come  from  just  any  fable,  for 

. . .  der  Teuffel  (bat)  auch  seine  Fabeln,  als  der  Stationierer  und  Monche  lugen 
im  Bapstumb,  Mahomets  Alcoran,  und  der  Juden  Talmudiscbe  Fabeln,  die 
niergend  zu  dienen,  dann  das  sie  des  Teuffels  Reich  mehren,  und  die  Leute  von 
Gott  und  der  warheit  fiibren. 

[. . .  the  devil  also  has  fables,  as  the  scriveners  and  monks  lie  in  the  papacy,  in 
Mahomet's  Koran  and  in  the  Jewish  Talmudic  fables,  which  serve  to  increase 
the  kingdom  of  tbe  devil  and  to  lead  people  away  from  God  and  from  the 
truth.] 
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Correlating  the  papacy,  Islam,  and  Judaism  shows  his  programmed  intent 
He  continues: 

Aber  unsere  Fabeln  dienen  dem,  der  sie  gegeben  hat,  und  preisen  sein  lob  und 
ehr,  leren  tugend  und  gute  sitten,  und  bringen  grossen  nutzen.  (Braune,  2-3) 
[But  our  fables  serve  him  who  has  given  them  out  and  extol  his  praise  and 
honor  and  teach  virtue  and  good  morals  and  are  of  great  practical  value.] 

Thematically,  the  fables  are  designed  for  a  moral  end,  one  in  service  to  the 
faith  as  defined  by  Alberus  and  ultimately  by  Luther.  The  fables  do  pre- 
cisely what  Luther  intended  the  fable  collection  to  do:  they  present  the 
issue  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  or  listener  is,  in  effect,  "beguiled"  or 
"deceived"  into  the  truth.  Alberus  is  a  Lutheran,  however,  and  the  exten- 
sive digressions  satirize  other  Protestants  as  well  as  the  Roman  Church 
and  other  targets.  Almost  all  this  is  digression,  and  the  actual  narrative,  the 
essential  motif,  of  the  fable  is  often  submerged,  if  not  actually  lost  sight  of 
completely,  in  a  number  of  cases.  In  three,  he  digresses  in  totally  different 
and  unrelated  narratives. 

Alberus'  nineteenth  fable,  for  example,  rambles  on,  describing  a  par- 
ticular area's  topography,  giving  the  course  of  its  rivers  and  then  makes 
mention  of  the  eminent  Protestants  found  there.  Only  then  does  the  piece 
get  to  the  fable  proper,  "Crab  and  his  Mother,"  a  well-known  Avianus 
fable.  The  motif  involves  the  older  crab  admonishing  the  younger  crab  to 
walk  straight  and  not  sideways.  The  irony  is  obvious:  clearly  Alberus  did 
precisely  what  the  fable  teaches  us  not  to  do,  and  the  younger  crab  answers 
that  he  would  in  fact  walk  straight  and  not  sideways,  if  the  older  crab  would 
but  show  him  how. 

It  is  in  the  "morale,"  however,  that  Alberus  demonstrates  both  his  inten- 
tion not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  limited  scope  of  his  source  and  his  ultimate 
purpose  in  writing  the  fables.  His  morals  are  to  the  point,  without  the 
metaphorical  quality  of  most  fable  writers — including  Luther— before 
him.  The  morals  are  typically  not  proverbial  and  general.  He  does  not 
usually  stay  within  the  framework  of  the  universals  expressed  within  the 
copulative  "Fabula  docet..."  or  "This  fable  is  specifically  meant  for  those 
who...,"  but  generally  follows  with  specific  examples  buttressed  with 
classical  or  biblical  quotations. 

The  last  of  the  great  German  fable  collections  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
the  Alte  Newe  Zeitung  von  der  Welt  Lauff.  This  collection  was  first 
published  in  1 592  and  contains  54  highly  varied  fables. ^^  Much  is  different 
here.  These  fables  are  neither  selected  for,  nor  written  to,  the  same  fashion 
as  the  collections  of  the  mid-century.  The  fables  in  Rollenhagen's  collec- 
tion are  carefully  structured  in  a  tripartite  format  a  relatively  simple  prom- 
ythium,  always  entitled  "  Weltlauff"  and  containing  a  generalized  moral; 
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followed  by  the  fabular  motif  called  an  "Exempel";  and  finally  an  epi- 
mythium  entitled  "Lehre"  and  consisting  generally  of  proverbial  ex- 
pressions. This  is  a  unique  and  somewhat  idealized  form.  The  classical 
fable  is  typified  by  the  central  short  narrative  with  an  occasional  prom- 
ythium  or  epimythium.  ^^  A  rare  Phaedrine  fable  might  have  all  the  possible 
structural  elements — promythium,  copulative  line,  narrative,  copulative 
Hne  and  epimythium — but  this  is  clearly  the  exception.  The  medieval  fable 
strongly  promoted  the  epimythium,  the  "moral  tag";  so  much  so  that  it  is 
possibly  the  single  most  obvious  feature  of  the  fable  today.  The  RoUen- 
hagen  fable  is  carefully  structured  toward  a  synthetic  model  more  reminis- 
cent of  the  medieval  fable  than  his  mid-century  predecessors.  The  long- 
winded,  digressive  epimythia  are  gone,  and  with  them  has  gone  most  of  the 
polemic. 

This  unique  collection  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth- century  fable 
tradition.  The  history  of  the  fable  in  service  to  the  Reformation  is  very 
nearly  a  history  of  fable  activity  during  the  century,  a  century  marked  by 
decades  of  dedication  to  the  form,  to  the  collecting  and  editing  of  fables, 
and  to  pressing  the  fable  into  service  as  a  rhetorical  device  and  teaching 
tool.  It  is  a  history  of  the  special  circumstance  of  the  writing  of  the  fable  as 
fable,  that  is,  as  a  form  of  literature  in  its  own  right  and  as  a  starting  point  for 
the  drama  and  for  other  forms.  This  is  an  essential  element  of  the  literature 
in  sixteenth-century  Germany  and  needs  much  research.  The  roots  of  the 
eighteenth- century' s  emphasis  upon  the  fable  as  a  literary  genre  are  to  be 
found  here. 

This  is  an  age  that  expected  and  obviously  enjoyed  didactic  materials 
and  a  rather  large  number  of  writers  used  fables  in  their  works.  Luther  of 
course  used  them  generally  to  make  a  point,  so  also  Johann  Eberlin  von 
Gunzberg,  Thomas  Mumer  and  a  host  of  others  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century.  In  the  later  decades,  Johannes  Fischart  uses  a  number  of  fables  in 
various  works,  all  strongly  Protestant  in  flavour.  His  fables  are  clearly 
those  of  the  oral  tradition  and  not  dependent  upon  any  single  collection.  He 
rarely  tells  the  full  fable,  but  simply  gives  a  line  or  two  recalling  the  motif, 
and  assumes  the  reader  is  able  to  recognize  the  narrative  and  make  the 
application  desired. 

Such  is  the  course  of  the  fable  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  had  been  car- 
ried through  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  era's  love  for  the  didactic  and  by  the 
pedagogical  possibilities  inherent  in  the  short  form.  It  was  re-discovered 
and  brought  to  bud  by  the  Humanists  who  clearly  saw  new  possibilities  in 
the  re-discovery  of  the  Greek  Prose  tradition  for  the  philological  incli- 
nations of  that  movement  The  Reformers  drew  from  the  traditional 
materials  and  attitudes,  and  from  the  Humanists'  revitalization  of  the  form 
as  they  found  the  short,  moralistic,  pieces  of ''secular  scripture"  most 
admirably  suited  to  their  purposes. 

University  of  Arizona 
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Notes 


1  In  the  forefront  here  stands  the  monumental  Volkserzàhlung  und  Reformation,  éd.  Wolfgang 
Bruckner  (Berlin:  Erich  Schmidt,  1974),  especially  the  Bruckner  essay,  pp.  13-123,  and  Herbert 
Wolfs  contribution,  pp.  705-756.  The  volume  is  outfitted  with  an  extensive  bibliography  and  an 
index  of  motifs.  The  beginnings  of  this  sort  of  study  might  be  traced  to  Arnold  Erich  Berger' s  L/e</-, 
Spruch-  und  Fabeldichtung  im  Dienste  der  Reformation,  Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwic- 
klungsreihen,  Reihe  Reformation,  no.  4  (Leipzig:  Reclam,  1 938),  although  in  spite  of  the  promising 
title,  this  work  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  songs  and  popular  pieces  that  support  the  Protestant 
cause.  Wolfgang  Kosack  has  added  much  to  our  concept  of  "Volkserzàhlung,"  in  "Der  Gat- 
tungsbegriff' Volkserzàhlung,'  "  Fabula,  1 2  (  1 97 1  ),  1 8-47,  and  a  good  start  into  the  special  pro- 
blems of  popular  materials  in  their  relationship  to  the  Humanists  can  be  found  in  Josef  Schmidt, 
"Humanism  and  Popular  Culture,"  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation  in  Germany:  An  Introduc- 
tion, ed.  Gerhart  Hoffmeister  (New  York:  Frederick  Ungar,  1977),  pp.  177-188.  Much  more 
specific  is  Hans  Triimpy's  essay  "Théorie  und  Praxis  des  volkstumlichen  Erzàhlens  bei  Erasmus 
von  Rotterdam,"  Fabula,  20  (1979),  239-248. 

2  See  especially  Ben  Edwin  ^evry' s  Aesopica  (Urbana,  Illinois:  The  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1952)  and  his  Babrius  andPhaedrus  in  the  Loeb  Series  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1956).  The  former  is  also  used  as  the  locus  classicus  of  all  fables  mentioned  below.  The  most 
extensive  evaluation  of  the  classical  use  of  the  fable  and  its  theoretical  underpinnmgs  from  Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric  through  the  great  classical  collection  is  also  by  Perry:  "The  Origin  of  the  Epi- 
mythium,"  TAPA, 11  (1940),  391-419  and  his"DemetriusofPhalerum  and  the  Aesopic  Fables," 
TAPA,  93  (1962),  287-345,  and  the  literattire  cited  there. 

3  This  is,  of  course,  no  different  from  the  inherent  didacticism  of  the  fable  collections  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  difference  is  one  of  emphasis,  with  the  morals  expressed  being  channeled  into  a  single 
type  of  system,  a  narrowly  defined  format  and  theme,  rather  than  the  more  generalized  "collective 
wisdom  of  the  ages,"  or  simple  common  sense  content  of  more  traditional  collections. 

4  Fables  are  still  used  this  way,  specifically  for  Latin,  but  also  for  a  multiplicity  of  other  pedagogical 
functions.  See  Richard  Dithmar,  Die  Fabel  Geschichte—Struktur—Didaktik,  3rd  Edition 
(Paderbom:  Schoningh,  1971)  and  his  citations,  and  Maria  Eschbach,  Die  Fable  im  deutschen 
Unterricht  (Paderbom:  Schoningh,  1972).  For  the  latest  description  of  the  school  curriculum  in 
Luther's  schools,  see  Gerald  Strauss,  Luther's  House  of  Learning  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1978). 

5  Phillipi Melanthonis  Opera  quae  supersunt  omnia,  ed.  Carl  Bretschneider  and  Heinrich  Bindseil, 
28  vols.  (Halle  and  Braunschweig:  Schwetschke,  1 834-1 860;  now  reprinted.  New  York:  Johnson 
Reprint  Corp.,  1 963)  is  the  source  for  all  Melanchthon  quotations  below.  These  sections  are  found 
in  volume  26,  pp.  30-95. 

6  Amo  Schirokauer,  "Die  Stellung  Àsops  in  der  Literatur  des  Mittelalters,"  Festschrift  Wolfgang 
Stammler,  reprinted  in  Fritz  Strich,  Germanistische  Studien  (  Hamburg:  Hauswedell,  1 95  7),  396- 
415,  suggests  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  this  idea  has  been  convincingly 
put  to  rest  by  Klaus  Grubmiiller  in  MeisterEsopus:  Untersuchungen  zu  Geschichte  und  Funktion 
desFabelsimMittelalteriMunich:  Artemis,  1977).  Schirokauer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suggested 
that  Luther's  collection  be  likened  to  aBibliapauperum,  perhaps  for  children,  in  total  disregard  of 
the  preface  to  that  collection.  See  Schirokauer,  "  Luthers  Arbeit  am  Àsop,"  MLN,  62  (  1 947),  73- 
84. 

7  Opera  omnia,  11,  116-120. 

8  Opera  omnia,  11,  118. 

9  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  does.  See  below  for  Luther's  use  of  the  phrase  "betriegen  zur 
warheit"  and  compare  Klaus  Doderer,  "Uber  das  'betriegen'  zur  Wahrheit  Die  Fabelbearbeitung 
Martin  Luthers,"  Wirkendes  Wort,  14(1964),379-388.  Doderer  demonstrates  that  for  Luther  the 
fables  serve  to  teach  true  human  relationships  in  society.  See  also  "Die  Grundlagen  der  deutschen 
Fabeldichtung  des  16.  und  1 8.  Jahrhunderts,"  ^rc/t/v^îirrfaj  Studium  derneueren  Sprachen  und 
Litteraturen,  160(1931),  19-33. 

10  For  editions  of  the  Camerarius'  collection,  see  Pack  Cames,  "Heinrich  Steinhowel' s  i^jopMj  and 
the  Corpus  of  Aesopica  in  Sixteenth-Century  Germany"  (dissertation,  UCLA,  1973),  and  Paul 
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Thoen,  "Les  grands  recueils  ésopiques  latins  des  xv«  et  xvi<  siècles  et  leur  importance  pour  les  lit- 
tératures des  temps  modernes,"  Acta  conventus  neo-latini  Lovaniensis:  Proceedings  of  the  First 
International  Congress  of  Neo-Latin  Studies,  éd.  I.  Ijsweijn  and  E.  KeBler  (Munich:  Fink,  1973), 
659-679,  especially  p.  664. 

1 1  See  Cames,  "Heinrich  Steinhôwel,"  for  editions  and  imitations. 

12  So  Goedeke,  Grundriss.  I  can  find  no  other  evidence  of  such  an  edition.  The  1535  edition,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  well  known. 

1 3  See  Thoen,  "Les  grands  recueils  ésopiques . . .,"  pp.  66 1-664;  and  especially  his  complete  review 
of  Martin  Dorp's  collection  in  "Aesopus  Dorpii:  Essai  sur  l'Esope  latin  des  temps  modernes," 
Humanistica  Lovaniensia,  19  (1970),  241-316. 

14  He  is  clearly  the  most  studied.  In  addition  to  the  Schirokauer,  Kayser  and  Doderer  essays,  there  is 
also  W.  von  Both's  dissertation,  Luther  und  die  Fabel  (Breslau,  1927)  and  August  Gotze, 
"Luthers  Fabeldichtung,"  The  Germanic  Review,  5  (1930),  127-1 31;  as  well  as  the  introduction 
to  Ernst  Thiele's  edition,  Luthers  Fa  be  In  (Halle:  Niemeyer,  1 888),  iii-xvi  and  Herbert  Wolf  s  sec- 
tion on  tiie  fables  in  Martin  Luther  {Suttgart  Metzler,  1980),  pp.  145-148. 

15  From  the  preface  to  the  collection,  Thiele's  edition,  p.  2,  now  perhaps  more  easily  available  in 
Steinberg's  1961  edition  or  in  Erwin  Leibfried  and  Josef  Werli,  Texte  zur  Théorie  der  Fabel 
(Stuttgart  Metzler,  1978),  pp.  7-10. 

1 6  See  especially  Ross  Vander  Meulen,  "Luther's  'Betriegen  zur  Warheit'  and  Fables  of  Erasmus 
Albenis,"  The  Germanic  Review,  52  (1977),  5-15,  in  particular  pp.  1 1-13. 

17  Luthers  Briefe,  ed.  Ludwig  Enders,  7,  303;  see  also  Werke,  50,  434. 
18Bne/e,7.  332and346. 

19  Werke,  50,  434-435;  see  also  Thiele's  edition,  p.  iv. 

20  From  the  Prologue,  see  Leibfried,  p.  8. 

2 1  Particularly  the  Steinhôwel  edition.  It  seems  that  Luther  used  the  bilingual  edition,  as  there  is  direct 
evidence  that  he  used  the  German  edition  and  indirect  evidence  that  he  knew  the  Latin.  See 
Cames,  "Heinrich  Steinhôwel' s £^jopM5,"  for  various  ideas  on  this  subject  Note  that  all  the  fables 
in  the  collection  stem  from  Steinhôwel's  collection. 

22  Leibfried,  p.  9. 

23  Von  Both's  dissertation  provides  a  list  of  fables,  sources  and  parallels  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  to 
which  ought  to  be  added  some  additional  references  found  in  the  Compendium  in  Cames,  "Hein- 
rich Steinhôwel's  Esopus^ 

24  In  1 889  Luther's  autograph  of  this  text  was  discovered  in  the  Vatican  library  (codex  Ottobonianus 
lat  3029)  by  Richard  Reitzenstein.  A  copy  of  this  was  reported  to  be  in  the  University  Library  at 
Jena.  This  manuscript  forms  the  basis  for  the  Thiele  edition. 

25  See,  among  others,  the  Schirokauer  article  cited  above,  and  Cames,  "Heinrich  Steinhôwel's 
Esopus" 

26  Pery,  no  133  "Dog  and  Meat" 

27  All  of  Luther's  fables  have  a  generalized  topical  label  in  the  manuscript  version  and  in  the 
"finished"  form:  the  first  is  labeled  "Torheit"  the  second  "Hass,"  the  third  "Untrew,"  and  so  on. 
This  is  curiously  similar  to  the  supposed  headings  under  which  the  fables  might  have  been  found  in 
their  earliest  "collections,"  i.e.,  a  rhetorical  handbook  of  sorts.  See  Ben  Edwin  Perry,  "The  Origin 
of  the  Epimythium." 

28  This  proverb  is  typical  of  Luther,  who  uses  many  proverbs  again  and  again.  See  Werke,  1 9, 36 1 ,  for 
instance,  and  Thiele,  Luthers  Sprichwortersammlung  (Weimar,  1900),  no.  31. 

29  This  fable  is  one  of  the  most  common  motifs  found  in  Luther's  works;  see  Both's  dissertation. 
Appendix,  and  Luther,  Werke,  7,  679. 

30  Steinhôwel  introduced  the  Italian  Humanist  fable  tradition  into  Germany  with  Rinuccio  d' Arezzo 
and  perhaps  Lorenzo  Valla.  Valla's  fables  are  brought  in  with  Sebastian  Brant's  expanded  edition 
of  Steinhôwel  printed  by  Pforzheim  in  Basel  in  1 501 .  The  others,  Gregor  Correr,  Leonardo  Dati 
and  perhaps  four  others,  remained  unknown  to  most  vernacular  collections.  Erasmus  used  a  number 
of  fables  from  these  sources  in  theAdagia  and  some  began  to  appear  in  the  great  Latin  collections  of 
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Martin  Dorp  and  Joachim  Camerarius  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

3 1  "Erzàhltradition  in  homelitsichen  Quellen,"  in  Bruckner's  Volkserzahlung  und Reformation,  pp. 
705-756,  especially  712-721. 

32  Particularly  pp.  705-71 1  and  in  Bruckner's  introduction.  SQti[so\htQuellenverzeichnis,ipip.  758- 
791. 

33  Mathesius,  Korintherhomilien  /  (1590),  quoted  ftxjm  Wolf,  "Erzàhltradition,"  p.  717. 

34  Editions  in  Christian  Ludwig  Kiister's  Hamburg  dissertation:  Illustrierte  Aesop-Ausgaben  des  15. 
und  16.  Jahrhunderts  (Hamburg:  Aku-Fotodruck,  1970);  modem  editions  by  Heinrich  Kurz 
(Leipzig:  Weber,  1 862)  in  two  volumes  and  by  Julius  Tittmann  in  the  series  Deutsche  Dichter  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts,  nos.  16-17  (Leipzig:  Brockhaus,  1882). 

35  From  an  edition  so  dated  in  the  Special  Collections  of  the  Research  Library  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  This  edition  seems  to  conform  to  Thoen,  "  Aesopus  Dorpii,"  no.  57.  See 
the  listings  of  editions  there. 

36  Das  Buck  von  der  Tugend  und  Weissheit . . . ,  ed.  Wilhelm  Braune  in  the  Neudrucke  deutscher  Lit- 
teraturwerke  des  xvi.  und  xvii.  Jahrhunderts  series,  nos.  104-107  (Halle/Salle:  Niemeyer, 
1892). 

37  This  idea  is  proposed  by  Vander  Meulen  in  both  the  article  cited  above  and  in  his  very  informative 
dissertation:  "The  Fables  of  Erasmus  Alberus"  (dissertation.  University  of  Nfichigan,  1972). 

38  Edited  by  Eli  Sobel  as  no.  1 0  in  the  Folklore  Studies  Series  fix)m  the  University  of  California  Press 
(Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1958). 

39  See  Perry,  "The  Origin  of  the  Epimythium."  It  is  clear  that  the  emphasis  was  upon  the  paraenetic 
content,  and  not  on  either  the  structure  or  the  quality  of  narrative  as  narrative  alone. 


Sir  Anthony  Denny. 

A  Tudor  Servant  in  Office' 

NARASINGHA  PROSAD  SIL 


Sir  Anthony  Denny  had  an  unusually  uneventful  career  in  the  turbulent 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  His  life,  humdrum  and  honest,  remained  unaffected 
by  the  habitual  excitement  and  turmoil  of  court  politics.  Until  recently  he 
has  thus  been  generally  dismissed  as  an  inconsequential  figure.*  One 
scholar  even  stated  that  Denny  was  not  much  of  anything  at  all,  except  a 
lifelong  friend  of  King  Henry.  According  to  her,  "it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand" why"Henry,  goodjudgeofcharacter  and  admirer  of  ability,"  chose 
this  "least  able  man"  as  a  servant.^  This  statement  is  of  course  demon- 
strably false.  Denny  simply  was  not,  like  his  Elizabethan  counterpart 
Christopher  Hatton,  "a  mere  vegetable  of  the  court  that  sprang  up  at  night 
and  sank  again  at  his  noon."^  A  servant  of  the  King,  he  was  also  an  officer 
of  the  kingdom.  His  activities  at  the  Henrician  court,  especially  in  the 
King's  privy  chamber,  illuminate  the  operations  of  the  royal  household  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  nexus  between  the  king's  servant  and  the  state  servant 
on  the  other.  His  intimacy  with  the  King  as  a  gentleman  of  his  privy  cham- 
ber gave  him  an  importance  at  court  equal  to  that  of  a  privy  councillor,  even 
though  he  did  not  sit  in  the  Henrician  council."*  Denny's  career  thus  reveals 
the  importance  of  service  in  the  king's  household,  the  seatof  Tudor  govern- 
ment and  administration.  Most  important,  his  life  illustrates  that  rare 
quality  of  a  courtier — his  almost  ubiquitous  popularity — in  a  world  that 
was  factious,  conspiratorial,  unprincipled,  and  uncharitable. 

«    *    4: 

Anthony  Denny  was  probably  bom  into  the  ancient  Denny  family  of 
Chesterton,  Huntingdonshire,  a  branch  of  which  later  settled  in  Hert- 
fordshire.^ His  grandfather  William  had  been  a  sheriff  of  Hertfordshire, 
and  his  father  Edmund  had  been  Henry  VLF s  remembrancer  during  1 504- 
09  and  later  worked  as  a  clerk  and  subsequently  as  a  baron  of  the  exchequer 
under  Henry  VIII.  The  Dennys  were  a  family  of  royal  servants.  Even  their 

•  An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  Seminar  of  the  Department  of  History,  Univer- 
sity of  Benin,  on  28  January  1 98 1 . 1  thank  those  who  made  some  useful  comments  on  it  and,  in  par- 
ticular. Professor  Philip  A.  Igbafe,  who  chaired  the  session. 
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matrimonial  relationships  revealed  close  connection  with  the  government 
The  widow  of  Thomas  Denny,  Anthony's  elder  brother,  remarried  Robert 
Dacres  of  Cheshimt,  master  of  Requests  and,  during  1542-44,  a  privy 
councillor.  Anthony's  sister  Joyce  first  married  William  Walshingham 
and  was  mother  to  Francis,  Queen  Elizabeth's  secretary  of  state.  She 
remarried  Sir  John  Gary,  a  cousin  of  Henry  VII's.  Another  sister,  Mary, 
married  Sir  John  Gates,  Anthony's  colleague  in  the  privy  chamber.  The 
youngest  sister,  Martha,  married  Sir  Wymond  Carew,  treasurer  of  the 
Court  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  during  1545-49. 

Information  on  Denny's  early  life  and  education  is  far  frpm  adequate. 
Whatever  little  evidence  there  is  of  his  educational  background  points  to 
his  humanistic  upbringing  at  St.  Paul's  school  and  later  at  St  John's 
college,  Cambridge.  Contemporaries  regarded  him  a  patron  of  learning 
and  respected  him  for  his  faith  in  resdtuenda  vera  religione.^  Nicholas 
Wentworth  believed  that  he  was  ''a  sure  friend  of  truth  and  a  faithful  setter 
forward  thereof."^  As  a  royal  servant  he  always  supported  the  King's 
Reformation.*  He  was  in  fact  a  friend  of  the  reforming  archbishop  Thomas 
Cranmer.^  His  wife  Joan  belonged  to  the  court  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr, 
Henry  VIIFs  sixth  and  last  wife.  Lady  Denny  even  appears  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  that  controversial  female  firebrand  Anne  Askew,  whose 
determined  violation  of  the  sacrament  had  led  to  her  arrest,  torture,  and 
eventual  death  at  the  hands  of  such  powerful  conservatives  at  court  as 
Bishop  Stephen  Gardiner,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  and  Richard  Rich.^° 

Yet  Denny' s  zeal  for  the  new  religion  never  conflicted  with  his  loyalty  to 
Henry.  He  never  antagonized  the  King  by  assuming  any  extreme  Protes- 
tant posture.  If  he  sympathized  with  or  subscribed  to  the  reformed  faith,  as 
a  loyal  government  servant  he  also  took  notice  of  heretical  books.**  His 
religious  views  were  moderate,  though  not  as  conservative  as  those  of  the 
King.  Possibly  because  of  his  moderate  religious  position  he  was  selected 
by  the  King  as  one  of  the  councillors  in  charge  of  Edward  VI's  government 
during  his  minority.  ^^  A  careerist  lay  courtier,  Denny  did  not  have  any 
extreme  and  inflexible  religious  conviction.  His  attitude  to  religion  might 
well  have  echoed  that  of  Roger  Edgeworth,  who  reminded  everyone  "that 
although  divinity  be  a  science  very  profitable  for  the  soul  health,  yet  small 
gains  to  the  purse,  or  to  the  world  ariseth  by  it"*^ 

Denny  certainly  was  a  patron  of  learning  who  had  saved  a  school  and  a 
library  from  dissolution.*'*  He  also  appears  to  have  had  a  personal  pen- 
chant for  academic  life  as  we  learn  from  his  conversation  with  the  famous 
Tudor  educator  Roger  Ascham,  a  close  friend  of  his.  Denny  is  reported 
to  have  remarked  to  his  friend  that  "  if  two  dewties  did  not  comaund  him  to 
serve,  th'on  his  prince,  th' other  his  wiffe,  he  wold  surelie  becum  a  student 
in  S.  Johns  — "*'  Such  fondness  for  learning  was,  however,  a  quite  com- 
monplace attitude  among  many  educated  men  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Denny  certainly  was  not,  as  in  Ascham's  friendly  hyperbole,  a  zealous 
"Maecenas  of  learned  men,"  who  had  little  time  for  anything  beyond 
"religion,  doctrina,  respubhca."*^ 

*  *  ♦ 

We  learn  a  good  deal  about  Denny's  activities  in  the  Henrician  court 
from  the  mass  of  state  papers  calendared  as  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry 
VIII .  But  his  early  contact  with  court  is  difficult  to  trace  precisely.  There  is 
simply  no  direct  evidence  of  his  first  employment,  although,  from  a  con- 
temporary secondary  source,  we  can  infer  that  he  began  his  career  under  a 
senior  courtier.  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  in  diplomatic  missions  abroad.  ^^  A 
native  of  Herefordshire,  Bryan  was  the  King's  favourite  in  the  early  years 
of  the  reign,  and  had  accompanied  Henry  on  various  missions  to  Europe 
since  the  days  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  In  1 528  Bryan  was  at  the 
French  court  carrying  Henry's  letter  to  the  mother  of  King  Francis  I.^^ 
Perhaps  Denny's  experience  in  Bryan's  service  brought  him  to  the  King's 
attention.  In  his  eulogy  written  on  the  occasion  of  Denny's  death.  Sir  John 
Leland  wrote,  "That  wisest  king  observed  this/ And  as  your  patron  took 
you  into  his  service. "^^  Most  probably  he  was  employed  in  Henry's  court 
in  the  late  1 520s.  Sometime  after  1 525  he  received  a  list  of  heretical  books 
from  John  Ne  wdigate,  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber.  Denny  must  have 
been  important  enough  at  this  time  to  be  entrusted  with  intelligence  con- 
cerning heresy. ^^  Even  so,  as  late  as  1 53 1 ,  he  perhaps  continued  to  act  as 
Bryan's  servant. ^^  It  is  highly  unlikely,  as  Professor  Richardson  has 
claimed,  that  by  1528  Denny  had  already  become  a  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber  and  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse.  We  do  know  that  as  late  as  9 
September  1536  he  remained  a  groom  of  the  chamber,  a  post  of  lower 
rank.^^ 

In  the  1530s  Denny  held  four  posts  in  the  King's  household.  He  was 
yeoman  of  the  wardrobe  of  robes,  keeper  of  the  royal  palace  at  West- 
minster, groom,  and  later,  gentleman,  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  keeper  of 
the  privy  purse.  The  appointment  at  the  wardrobe  perhaps  began  in  1535 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  earliest  ^^  In  the  wardrobe  Denny  was  in  charge  of 
the  royal  jewelry  and  robes,  and  he  purchased  various  materials  such  as 
Holland  cloth,  silk,  quilts,  and  blankets.  He  also  seems  to  have  organized 
this  department  with  such  routine  procedures  as  registering  orders,  de- 
liveries, and  payments.  As  a  yeoman  of  the  robes  he  received  an  annual 
wage  of28s.^'* 

His  connection  with  the  privy  chamber  can  be  traced  as  early  as  1 5  33. ^^ 
He  can  be  identified  as  "of  the  privy  chamber"  on  an  indenture  dated  28 
May  1 536.^^  On  9  September  of  that  year  he  received  a  grant  as  groom  of 
the  privy  chamber.  ^^  He  was  first  mentioned  as  a  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber  in  a  list  of  household  officials  about  the  beginning  of  1 5  39.^^  As  a 
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gentleman  he  acted  as  a  liaison  officer  between  the  monarch  and  the  cour- 
tiers and  subjects  at  large.  The  Letters  and  Papers  contain  innumerable 
suits  addressed  to  him  directly,  or  through  his  junior  colleague  and  brother- 
in-law  John  Gates,  which  describe  his  activities  in  the  privy  chamber. 
These  range  from  maintaining  the  King's  clocks,  looking  after  his  books, 
receiving  suits  for  various  favours  such  as  employment  in  the  royal  house- 
hold to  matters  touching  local  administration,  affairs  of  the  Marches  of 
Calais,  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and,  finally,  intelligence.  As  a  gentleman, 
too,  he  was  empowered  to  convey  the  King's  commands  or  commen- 
dations to  other  royal  servants.  ^^  He  also  usually  carried  important  mis- 
sives to  and  from  the  King.^^  Denny  appears  to  have  assumed  some  of  the 
responsibilities  of  his  former  patron  Bryan.  In  his  letter  of  26  January 
1539,  the  French  ambassador  reported  on  his  deahngs  with  Denny  in 
place  of  Bryan,  who  had  hitherto  been  negotiating  with  the  French  for  the 
sailcloths  seized  at  Brittany.  ^^  By  1 546  Denny  had  become  one  of  the  two 
chief  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber.  It  is  not  very  clear  if  the  chief  gen- 
tlemanship  was  a  promotion  for  him  from  the  standpoint  of  responsibility 
or  remuneration.  Nevertheless,  the  change  in  designation  does  suggest 
some  sort  of  career  advancement^^ 

Though  Denny  had  no  formal  appointment  in  the  privy  purse  (the 
appointment  was  made  orally),  he  appears  to  have  been  entrusted  with  it 
even  as  a  modest  servant  in  the  royal  household.  In  1 5  36  and  in  1 5  37,  both 
Stephen  Vaughan  and  Brian  Tuke  had  large  financial  dealings  with 
Denny."  The  chief  repository  of  the  King's  private  fund  was  Westminster 
Palace.  Keepers  or  custodians  of  this  palace  were  also  keepers  of  the  privy 
purse.  The  keepership  of  the  privy  purse  was  an  informal  appointment  for  a 
trusted  servant  who  received  it  in  conjunction  with  his  formal  assignment 
in  the  royal  chamber.  Under  Henry  VII  the  treasurer  of  the  chamber  and 
the  keeper  of  the  royal  jewels  had  both  acted  as  special  custodians  of  the 
royal  purse.  When  Henry  VIII  began  to  withdraw  money  from  the  public 
treasuries  and  demanded  a  definite  reserve  at  his  ready  disposal,  he  chose 
his  financial  managers  from  among  his  friends  and  confidants  in  the  privy 
chamber.  Thus  William  Compton  had  informally  but  unmistakably 
assumed  charge  of  the  privy  purse.  ^"^  Similarly,  Denny,  who  undoubtedly 
qualified  on  the  criteria  of  familiarity  and  faithfulness,  came  to  manage  the 
King's  private  money  as  a  successor  to  Compton.  In  fact,  he  had  been 
working  as  the  keeper  of  Westminster  Palace  for  at  least  two  years  before 
his  formal  appointment  at  Westminster  on  20  September  1538.^^  By  1542 
he  was  clearly  in  charge  of  the  privy  purse.  Though  the  keepership  of  the 
palace  was  a  responsible  assignment,  it  fetched  a  modest  wage  of  6d.  a  day. 
As  the  job  involved  safe  keeping  of  the  king's  valuables,  the  officer  in 
charge  had  to  obtain  discharge  or  clearance  from  the  commissioners 
specially  appointed  to  examine  the  keeper's  accounts. ^^ 
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As  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse  Denny  handled  substantial  amounts  of 
money.  From  1536  right  up  to  the  end  of  1546  he  deposited  more  than 
£8 1 ,000  to  the  King's  coffer.  During  roughly  the  same  period  he  disbursed 
more  than  £58,000  for  the  King's  war  against  Scotland  and  on  the  King's 
works  at  Westminster.^^  Actually,  the  total  volume  of  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture by  Denny  is  even  larger.  During  the  last  five  years  of  Henry's  reign  he 
received  a  total  of  £243,387  Is.  6  3/4d.  which  he  spent  according  to  the 
King's  oral  orders.^*  A  conscientious  manager  of  royal  money,  Denny 
strove  to  control  grafts  and  false  payments.  He  thus  collaborated  with 
David  Marten,  a  zealous  comptroller  of  the  King's  works,  in  supervising 
the  accounts  of  James  Nedeham,  a  greedy  surveyor  of  the  King's  works 
suspected  of  making  underhand  payments  to  himself.  ^^  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Sir  Edward  North,  Chancellor  of  Augmen- 
tations, were  commissioned  to  oversee  the  accounts  of  Sir  John  Gresham, 
who  had  received  a  large  sum  from  Denny. '*° 

Like  many  other  royal  favourites  Denny  was  also  granted  several  sine- 
cures such  as  the  collectorship  of  tunnage  and  poundage  of  the  port  of  Lx)n- 
don."**  He  had  several  appointments  as  steward,  baiUff,  and  keeper  of 
manors  and  parks.  The  emoluments  for  all  these  positions,  including  his 
salary  as  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  were  indeed  substantial.  His 
minimum  income  from  office  prior  to  death  amounted  to  about  £200  per 
annum.  Admittedly,  some  of  his  appointments  brought  occasional  re- 
wards, but  either  their  amount  was  modest  or  they  were  granted  infrequent- 
ly. On  occasion  he  would  not  even  receive  his  regular  salary  for  one  of  the 
posts."*^  On  the  other  hand,  he  chose  expensive  gifts  for  the  King.  For 
example,  he  had  the  famous  Dutch  artist  Hans  Holbein  design  a  clock  as  a 
New  Year's  gift  for  the  King.'*^  Though  salaries  were  modest,  profits  from 
royal  service  were  much  more  attractive.  One  easily  forms  a  fair  idea  of 
these  profits  and  perquisites  when  one  looks  into  the  patent  rolls  of  Henry's 
reign  describing  and  registering  innumerable  grants  to  Sir  Anthony. 

Denny's  activities  in  the  royal  household  defy  precise  definition.  His 
financial  and  various  other  chores  in  the  privy  chamber  make  him  at  once  a 
personal  servant  of  the  King  and  an  officer  of  the  state.  Perhaps  this  confu- 
sion reflected  the  very  nature  of  the  early  Tudor  government  In  spite  of  the 
administrative  reforms  of  the  1530s,  so  well  analyzed  by  Professor  G.R. 
Elton  and  so  emphatically  hailed  by  him  as  "revolutionary,"  Henry  VIII's 
government  remained  essentially  personal,  in  which  flexibility  rather  than 
definition  was  the  rule  and  in  which  the  needs  of  the  state  were  often  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  the  monarch.  Those  who  catered  to  his  needs 
also  served  the  state.  The  King's  men  had  become  statesmen  and  vice 
versa.  Most  probably  such  flexibility  did  not  hamper  the  increasing  pro- 
fessionalization  of  Tudor  government.  After  all,  one  could  cite  many  top- 
ranking  bureaucrats  in  the  American  government  today  who  also  happen 
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to  be  close  personally  to  the  president/"*  A  royal  servant  as  well  as  a  state 
servant,  Denny  seems  to  have  trained  himself  on  the  job.  He  served  as 
nobody's  apprentice.  He  appears  to  have  inherited  his  family's  natural  flair 
for  administration. 

*  *  * 

During  the  1540s  Denny  came  closer  to  his  monarch.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  few  intimate  servants  whom  Henry  took  into  his  confidence  while 
lamenting  his  initial  contact  with  his  continental  wife  Anne  of  Cleves."*^  As 
John  Strype  reports,  the  King  confided  to  Denny  "how  indede  his  Highnes 
could  not  induce  hymself  to  have  affection  to  the  Quene,"  who,  to  the  utter 
dismay  of  her  outraged  husband,  possessed  a  man's  chest  and  not  a 
woman's  breast!  And  Denny  appropriately  calmed  his  master  down  by 
lamenting  the  strange  fate  of  princes,  who,  in  matters  of  marriage,  did  not 
have  that  personal  choice  which  even  the  poorest  man  in  society  could 
claim  as  his  prerogative.'*^  The  nearer  Denny  came  to  the  King  the  more 
influential  he  grew  in  service.  From  1543  his  responsibiUties  in  the  privy 
chamber  widened.  He  was  now  seen  receiving  information  on  the  defense 
of  Calais,  on  the  French  preparations  for  war,  and  on  continental  situ- 
ations in  general.  "^^  He  accompanied  the  King  to  Boulogne  in  1544  where, 
on  30  September,  after  the  city  had  capitulated  to  the  English,  he  was 
knighted. "**  From  1 544  his  influence  in  the  privy  chamber  was  superior  to 
that  of  his  senior  colleague  Thomas  Heneage.  On  20  September  1545, 
along  with  Gates  and  William  Clerc,  he  was  authorized  by  the  King  to  put 
the  royal  stamp  on  all  documents  emanating  from  the  monarch,  whose 
growing  illness  and  infirmities  occasioned  this  arrangement "^^  The  years 
after  1540  were  Henry's,  as  far  as  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the 
realm  was  concerned.  The  once  ubiquitous  and  most  powerful  servant 
Thomas  Cromwell  was  gone.  The  aging  but  administratively  more  mature 
monarch  now  presided  over  the  administration  assisted  by  his  intimate  ser- 
vants, of  whom  Denny  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 

Denny's  increasing  influence  in  government  was  recognized  by  several 
powerful  and  ambitious  politicians  and  royal  servants  such  as  Sir  William 
Paget,  Sir  William  Petre,  and  above  all,  the  rising  star  of  the  council,  the 
Earl  of  Hertford.^^  One  of  the  most  revealing  instances  of  Denny's  in- 
timacy with  the  King  is  to  be  seen  in  the  depositions  made  by  him  and 
William  Herbert  after  Henry's  death  that  the  king  "would  always  when 
Mr.  Secretary  [Paget]  was  gone  tell  us  what  passed  between  them."^^ 
When  a  veteran  councillor  like  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney  had  broken  his  son's 
engagement  with  Denny's  niece  after  it  had  been  engrossed,  he  was  rightly 
reprimanded  by  a  correspondent  that  Denny  was  a  man  "near  about  the 
King  and  one  unmeet  to  be  trifled  or  mocked  with."^^ 

Henry  VIII's  administrators  earned  distinction  not  by  virtue  of  their 
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office  only,  but  perhaps  more  appropriately,  by  their  ability  to  elicit  their 
master's  confidence  and  trust.  James  Hooker  commented  some  two 
decades  ago,  "So  much  depended  upon  personality  and  proximity  to  the 
throne,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  performer  from  performance."^^ 
More  recently.  Dr.  Robert  Braddock  has  reemphasized  that  in  Tudor 
administration  "the  relative  importance  of  an  office  depended  upon  the 
man  who  held  it"^"*  Thus,  though  an  affable  and  honest  man,  Denny  was 
influential  by  virtue  of  his  personal  access  to  the  monarch.  As  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  author  of  the  legal  treatise  Fleta  had  rightly  noted 
that  whoever  was  nearer  the  king  was  the  worthier  "in  hospitio  pro  régula 
habetur,  quod  propinqiuor  sit  quis  Regi,  tanto  dignior."^^ 

Denny  carefully  avoided  the  court  factionalism  of  the  last  years  of 
Henry's  reign.  He  managed  to  maintain  neutrality  enlisting  neither  with 
the  faction  of  Gardiner  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  nor  with  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  and  John  Dudley.  Two  deaths  in  1546  might  have  caused  his 
uneasiness:  the  deaths  of  Anne  Askew  and  Henry  Howard,  the  impetuous 
Earl  of  Surrey.  One  was  burnt  for  her  declared  heresy,  while  the  other  was 
beheaded  for  blazoning  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  ob- 
viously was  an  act  of  treason.  Denny's  wife  had  shown  her  sympathy  for 
Anne  (at  least  that  was  what  her  persecutors  wanted  to  believe),  while 
Surrey  was  Denny's  admirer. ^^  Denny  did  not  suffer  on  their  account  even 
in  those  "perilous  times."  He  scrupulously  avoided  any  extreme  religious 
or  political  group  and  gave  his  loyalty  to  none  other  than  the  King.  His  fear- 
less intimacy  with  his  master  and  the  latter' s  respect  and  love  for  his  faith- 
ful servant  are  illuminated  by  that  famous  episode  recorded  by  John  Fox. 
During  the  last  hours  of  the  King's  life  nobody  dared  to  approach  the  royal 
patient  to  remind  him  of  his  impending  death,  because  it  was  against  the 
law  to  forecast  the  king's  death.  Yet,  as  Fox  tells  us,  "Master  Denny,  who 
was  specially  attendant  upon  him  boldy  coming  to  the  king,  told  him  what 
case  he  was  in,  to  man's  judgment  not  like  to  live;  and  therefore  exhorted 
him  to  prepare  himself  to  death,  calling  himself  to  remembrance  of  his  for- 
mer life,  and  to  call  upon  God  in  Christ  betimes  for  grace  and  mercy,  as 
becometh  every  good  christian  man  to  do."^^  The  dying  king  appeared  to 
accept  this  exhortation  with  composure.  He  had  made  Denny  an  executor 
of  his  will  and  a  privy  councillor  to  his  heir.  Denny  also  received  a  substan- 
tial bequest,  greater  than  that  of  a  number  of  courtiers  and  councillors 
politically  and  socially  superior  to  him.^^  His  intimacy  with  his  late  mon- 
arch was  further  recognized  during  Henry's  funeral  procession.  While  all 
other  notables  rode  on  either  side  of  the  chariot  bearing  the  royal  corpse, 
"then  were  set  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  said  corpse  Sir  Anthony  Denny 
and  Sir  WilUam  Herbert,  two  of  the  chief  of  his  privy  chamber."^^  In  the 
weeks  following,  Denny's  position  was  patently  clear  even  to  outside 
observers.  When,  on  10  February  1547,  the  Imperial  ambassador  report- 
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ed  on  the  newly  formed  council  in  England,  he  was  convinced  that  Denny 
was  "the  most  confidential  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber."^^  The 
ambassador's  conviction  was  well  founded.  Four  months  later,  a  royal 
patent  recognized  Denny  "the  most  intimate  of  Henry  VIIFs  council 
and  chamber.  "^^ 

During  Edward  VF  s  reign  Denny  became  a  privy  councillor,  though  he 
continued  to  work  in  the  royal  household.  He  was  one  of  the  nine  coun- 
cillors appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  remain  with  the  King  in  Lon- 
don during  the  Scottish  campaign  of  1547.  In  that  year  he  also  became  a 
commissioner  of  the  peace  for  Essex  and  Hertfordshire.^^  In  the  same 
year,  too,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.^^  During  most  of  1 547 
he  was  also  busy  managing  the  household  of  Edward  and  taking  care  of 
Westminster  Palace.^"*  In  fact,  he  obtained  a  formal  appointment  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  Edward's  privy  chamber  on  24  December  1547.^^  As  a  coun- 
cillor he  was  not  very  active.  There  are  extant  a  few  letters  among  the 
proceedings  of  the  privy  council  on  which  Denny's  signature  appears.^^ 
His  only  serious  business  as  a  privy  councillor  was  his  participation  in  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  admiral  of  England,  and 
Protector  Somerset's  younger  brother.^^  Denny,  however,  did  not  live 
long.  He  died  in  office  in  1 549,  not  quite  old  yet,  but  a  respectable  and  res- 
pected servant  of  the  crown. 

*  *  * 

Denny  advanced  in  his  career  slowly  but  steadily.  The  key  to  his  success 
lay  in  his  personal  qualities  like  moderation  and  loyalty,  as  well  as  his 
ability  to  influence  the  King.  His  admirer  Sir  John  Cheke  referred  to  him  as 
a  man  who  "was  able  to  mould  Henry's  mind,  now  mixing  the  useful  with 
the  sweet,  now  weaving  the  serious  things  with  the  light  ones,  great  with 
small."^^  Sir  Anthony  had  seen  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  of  powerful  men 
at  court  and  council,  and  had  learnt  the  real  nature  of  politics  in  the  Tudor 
court.  His  remark  to  Ascham  made  some  time  in  1 548  adequately  reflec- 
ted his  insight  "The  Corte  ...  is  a  place  so  slipperie,  where  ye  shall  many 
tymes  repe  most  unkyndnesse  where  ye  have  sown  greatest  pleasurs,  and 
those  also  readye  to  do  yow  moch  hurt,  to  whom  you  never  intended  to 
think  any  harme.  "^^  It  is,  however,  comforting  to  note  that  the  author  of  this 
remark  escaped  the  usual  misfortune  and  squalor  of  curial  politics,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  personal  enmity  against  him.  Certainly  he  was 
not  treated  merely  as  a  senior  but  otherwise  inconsequential  royal  fac- 
totum. As  noted  earlier,  powerful  politicians  recognized  his  influence  and 
importance  at  court. 

Admittedly  there  is  nothing  very  unusual  about  Denny's  advancement 
in  his  career.  Indeed  there  were  many  others  who  became  powerful  and 
prominent  in  Henrician  administration  and  augmented  their  position 
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through  the  next  reign  and  beyond.  What  is  worth  considering,  and  is  truly 
surprising  about  Anthony  Denny  is  the  fact  that,  unHke  many  others  who 
owed  their  halcyon  days  to  the  continual  patronage  of  powerful  men  at 
court,  he  was  able  to  attain  his  fortune  and  maintain  his  popularity  without 
the  intervention  of  any  influential  politician.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising 
in  an  age  which  put  a  high  premium  on  "mediation  and  remembrance  of 
noble  things"  rather  than  on  "sufficiency  and  merit"  for  the  advancement 
of  a  courtier' s  career.  "To  receive  favors  of  princes,"  remarked  Federico,  a 
character  in  Castiglione's  Book  of  the  Courtier,  "there  is  no  better  way 
than  to  deserve  them."^^  Denny's  fortune  would  surely  have  elicited 
Messer  Federico' s  unqualified  approbation.^^  Compton,  his  predecessor 
in  the  privy  purse,  was  accused  by  his  biographer  as  one  who  had  "studied 
the  king's  nature  rather  than  advised  him."''^  Denny's  biographer,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  certainly  recognize  that  Sir  Anthony  sailed  successfully  in 
the  hazardous  and  uncertain  "court  seas"  not  because  he  just  happened  to 
be  lucky,  but  because,  above  all,  he  was  that  ideal  courtier,  who  could  "so 
use  his  Master's  favour  ut  ne[que]  ei  unquam  molestus  esset,  ne[que] 
invidiae  aliorum  obnoxius."^^ 
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The  Virtue  of  Ruin  in  Machiavelli's 

Florentine  Histories 
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We  find  in  Machiavelli's  work  frequent  repetition  of  a  patterned  re- 
lationship between  human  and  natural  orders  that  he  describes  in  the 
Florentine  Histories  as  ruin,  birth  and  expansion.*  Ruin  does  not  simply 
precede  the  birth  of  cities,  it  constitutes  and  creates  the  very  necessity  for 
government,  preparing  the  way  by  teaching  men  to  heed  a  founder  strong 
and  wise  enough  to  bring  about  the  birth  of  civil  order.  ^  Man  is  wed  to  and 
rises  above  nature  because  of  an  ability  to  understand  disorder  and  to  chan- 
nel the  discords  of  nature  so  as  to  produce  ordini.^  Machiavelli,  as  we 
know,  is  not  a  Utopian  thinker  drawn  to  peaceful  seclusion,  stasis  and 
natural  equanimity.  For  him  nature  generates  life  from  cyclical  movement 
and  those  men  of  understanding  who  both  see  and  have  the  virtii  to  act  are 
able  to  convert  that  energy  into  lasting  orders.  In  the  cycle  we  find  both  a 
necessary,  natural  limit  to  what  man  can  do  and  the  opportunity  to  imitate 
nature  by  creating  order  from  disorder.  I  will  explore  this  central  dynamic 
of  Machiavellian  thought  as  it  appears  in  the  first  half  of  the  Florentine 
Histories,  particularly  as  related  to  the  virtuous  ancient  order  of  sending 
out  colonies.  Two  important  passages  from  his  Discourses  provide  a  pre- 
liminary delineation  of  the  way  human  orders  interact  with  and  imitate 
natural  necessity. 

In  the  Discourses  I,  1,  Machiavelli  states,  in  a  typically  disjunctive 
either/or  formulation,  that  men  act  out  of  necessity  or  by  choice  and  that 
greater  virtii  arises  when  choice  is  less  operative.'*  Though  one  might 
expect  choice,  a  component  of  will,  to  be  a  part  of  virtu,  men  given  the 
freedom  to  choose  slip  toward  a  natural  state  oïviltà  (the  psychological 
equivalent  of  rovina).  However,  a  superior  act  of  choice  or  free  will  on  the 
part  of  a  founder  creates  orders  forcing  men  to  exercise  restraint,  self- 
sacrifice,  military  courage  and  other  requisite  virtues  of  civil  life.  Order  is 
bom  from  the  coincidence  of  human  understanding  and  social  necessity. 
Men  are  virtuous  when  they  have  suffered  and  accept  a  limitation  on  their 
freedom  to  be  vile.  For  Machiavelli  the  state  imitates  the  necessities  of 
nature  (the  battitureY  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  security,  for  a  time,  and  a 
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degree  of  equality,  at  least  inside  the  city  and  within  the  tensions  or 
humours  of  discord  remaining  behind  the  forms  of  equal  citizenship. 

MachiavelU  is  considering  necessity  and  choice  as  related  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  for  the  founding  of  a  city.^  We  find  there  is  no  unqualified  good, 
or  natural  good  unless  mediated  (and  thus  qualified)  by  human  under- 
standing and  orders.  Utopian  sites  of  fertile  amenity  where  nature  is  soft 
and  the  necessary  battiture  missing  produce  laziness  {ozio)  and  prepare 
men  for  enslavement  Nor  is  there  unqualified  evil  since  disorder  and  suf- 
fering (even  enslavement)  prepare  the  way  for  the  man  of  strength  and 
brain  who  founds  the  city  and  is  assisted  in  teaching  men  the  hard  lessons  of 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good  by  their  experience  of  evil. 

Thus  the  birth  of  a  state  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  ruin  that  preceded 
and  will  follow,  more  or  less  quickly.  Nor  can  the  founding  be  divorced 
from  augmentation.  A  sterile,  hard  natural  setting  necessitates  virtuous 
self-sacrifice  and  is  good  because  greater  virtu  exists  where  choice  is 
limited  (  laelezioneha  menoautorità,  1, 1,  p.  127).  But  ironically,  election 
{elezione/eleggere)  of  a  fertile  setting  and  the  imposition  through  laws  of 
the  necessity  to  act  virtuously  is  best  when  the  state  will  expand,  because 
the  productivity  and  populousness  can  be  directed  outward  and  made  the 
basis  for  augmentation,  as  was  the  case  with  Rome.^  Harsh  conditions 
holding  men  to  virtu  work  best  for  the  closed,  self-contained  republic  when 
men  are  constrained  by  nature  to  be  industrious  and  where  the  natural 
sterility  reduces  the  occasion  for  discord  and  produces  that  self-restraint 
and  poverty  characteristic  of  the  republican  character.  With  the  expanding 
state  there  is  greater  opposition,  a  more  dynamic  interaction  between  the 
soft  site  and  the  tough  laws.  The  laws  and  customs  of  the  closed  republic 
seem  to  grow  more  out  of  the  nature  of  the  site  and  would  be  preferable 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  harshness  and  inequality  of  nature  is  reflec- 
ted in  man.  The  natural  fact  that  men  and  states  seek  to  dominate  others 
necessitates  self-defense  (assicurarsi)  by  means  of  strength  (lapotenzia) 
that  only  comes  from  a  productive  and  populous  site.^  Therefore,  human 
knowledge,  the  understanding  of  this  very  state  of  nature,  requires  that  law 
be  used  to  effect  necessary  constraint  and  guard  against  softness.  Choice  of 
an  edenic  setting  for  Machiavelli  leads  to  aggressive  self-defense  rather 
than  peace;  we  flee  the  harshness  of  nature  only  to  have  it  recreated  in  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  city  that  must  guard  against  l'ozio. 

The  primary  order  imitating  the  harsh  constraint  of  a  natural  setting  is 
military  training.  Expansion  cannot  take  place  without  strength  of  arms  {la 
potenzia),  and  expansion— commanding  others — is  the  best  form  of  self- 
defense — protection  against  being  commanded  by  others.  Thus,  expan- 
sion protects  the  city  from  ruin.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  also  tied  to  those 
internal  discords  arising  in  a  potent,  populous  city-state,  like  Rome,  that 
chooses  to  arm  the  people  in  order  to  expand.  Those  discords  may,  of 
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course,  eventually  lead  to  ruin. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  state  will  undergo  augmentation  rests 
with  the  founder  and  his  understanding  of  the  natural  condition;  if  we  are 
constrained  by  the  necessity  to  be  strong  (la  po te nzia),  the  dark  nature  of 
man  and  experience  (battiture)  teach  that  we  not  only  form  states  but 
choose  a  base  and  create  laws  that  will  lead  to  virtuous  growth.  Utopian 
softness  and  productivity  (what  Machiavelli  calls  la  ubertà  or  Vamenità) 
is  good  only  if  combined  with  those  human  orders  that  guard  against  lazi- 
ness. To  put  this  another  way,  the  softness  of  nature  is  an  illusion,  for  the 
state  is  bom  from  ruin,  and  the  threat  of  ruin  a  worldly  wise  man  never 
forgets. 

We  need  to  consider  one  other  delineation  of  the  problems  of  nature  and 
orders  in  the  Discourses  II,  8  before  turning  to  the  Florentine  Histories. 
Machiavelli  contrasts  wars  of  expansion  undertaken  by  a  republic  or  prin- 
cipality by  choice,  to  satisfy  ambition  or  a  desire  for  glory,  and  wars  waged 
by  a  people  forced  to  migrate  by  famine  or  an  oppressive  war  (cacciati 
dalla  nécessita).^  Necessity  and  choice  are  again  compared — from  the 
viewpoint  of  those  assaulted  a  war  of  choice  is  less  terrifying  because  the 
occupying  force  is  not  driven  to  replace  the  inhabitants.  Such  warfare  is 
directed  against  the  leaders  of  the  state  and  will  leave  much  else  intact; 
ambition  and  glory  can  be  satisfied  by  gaining  control  over  rather  than 
extirpating  conquered  peoples.  A  war  of  necessity  (migration)  is  most 
terrifying  because  it  produces  total  ruin,  a  violent  and  complete  change  in 
orders.  In  his  example,  a  war  of  oppression,  which  may  be  undertaken  by 
choice,  imitates  famine,  the  natural  necessity,  by  forcing  the  oppressed  to 
migrate.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  real  fact  of  injustice  and  dislocation  pro- 
ductive of  the  ruin  from  which  new  states  arise. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  cycle  of  ruin,  birth  and  augmentation,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  self-sufficient  republic  strong  enough  to  defend  itself  with- 
out expanding.*^  That  republic,  founded  on  harshness,  reformed  by  peri- 
odic returns  to  its  natural  base,  upheld  by  good  laws  and  embodied  in 
strength  of  character  may  be  Machiavelli' s  version  of  Eden.  His  worldly 
wise  preference  for  a  productive  site  creates  the  opportunity  for  virtu  but 
the  election  and  consequent  direction  of  the  state  outward  also  seems  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  since  expansion  both  defends  against  and  de- 
monstrates the  need  men  and  states  have  to  command  others.  Perhaps  the 
key  distinction  is  between  those  states  that  absorb  gently  and  the  op- 
pressive wars  that  drive  out  inhabitants  and  represent  as  harsh  a  necessity 
as  famine.  As  we  see  in  the  Florentine  Histories  (1,5),  a  form  of  migration 
by  northern  peoples,  combined  with  the  decay  of  Rome,  led  to  a  most  pain- 
ful example  of  collapse  and  change  ushering  in  the  modem  world  of 
viltà. 

If  human  orders  are  based  on  an  understanding  of  nature,  they  both 
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oppose  and  imitate,  control  and  use,  the  fundamental  inequalities  and  peri- 
odic returns  to  chaos  that  continually  drive  things  of  this  world.  Machia- 
velli  begins  the  Florentine  Histories  with  the  description  of  an  order 
utilized  by  northern  tribes  threatened  by  over-population.*^  To  guard 
against  famine  they  send  off  a  third  of  their  citizens,  chosen  by  lot,  to  seek 
their  fortune.  Election,  in  this  instance,  is  used  to  preserve  a  populous  state 
and  its  fertile  site,  but  not  to  expand.  Those  who  migrate  carry  with  them 
civic  forms,  such  as  the  inclusion  in  each  third  of  nobles  and  commons,  rich 
and  poor,  as  well  as  customs  and  language.  But  they  do  not  take  control  of 
governments  as  representatives  of  the  homeland.  They  must  take  on  a  new 
civic  identity  as  they  supplant  and  mingle  with  other  peoples.  Preserving 
the  common  good  (/  benepatrii)  for  those  who  remain  behind  is  an  act  of 
virtii  necessitated  by  a  law  that  protects  the  state  against  the  dangers  of 
famine  and  over-population.*^  Fear  of  famine,  like  the  fear  of  being  con- 
quered, can  lead  to  aggressive  action,  the  movement  outward  that  con- 
tributes to  the  collapse  of  Roman  orders,  precipitating  a  period  of  total  ruin 
when  changes  in  laws,  customs,  morals,  religion,  language,  dress  and 
names  take  place  (I,  5,  p.  81).  From  this  disorder  cities  such  as  Florence 
are  bom.  Northern  tribes  and  the  ancient  Romans  both  understood  nature 
and  made  use  of  orders  to  preserve  or  augment  the  state. 

For  Machiavelli  the  primary  weakness  of  the  states  bom  in  modem 
Europe  is  their  lack  of  military  virtu.  He  retums  to  the  theme  of  expansion 
at  the  end  of  Book  I,  asserting  that  expansion  will  not  occur  until  modem 
men  understand  and  embody  in  law  the  necessity  that  forces  virtuous 
action.  Machiavelli  speaks  of  conditions  inviting  oppression  or  collapse 
{oziosi principi  e  di  queste  vilissime  armi,  I,  39,  p.  1 36).  Just  as  famine  or 
oppressive  war  represents  a  threatening  necessity  that  may  at  any  time 
force  barbarians  or  tyrants  to  invade,  so  the  desire  to  replace  viltà  with  tme 
glory,  or  even  simple  ambition,  requires  that  arms  be  used  both  to  protect 
and  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  state  outward.  Modem  states,  however, 
neither  expand  nor,  most  paradoxically,  do  they  quite  collapse. 

When  in  the  introduction  to  Book  II  Machiavelli  again  tums  to  the 
failure  of  modem  states  to  imitate  the  ancient  order  of  using  colonies  to 
build  outward  {edijîcare  di  nuovo),  he  states  that  by  using  colonies  a  prince 
or  republic  can  secure  conquered  or  deserted  regions  {o  vinti  o  vuoti).  Con- 
quest resulting  from  choice  may,  it  now  appears,  produce  change  in  more 
than  the  leaders  of  a  conquered  people.  After  his  denigration  of  modem 
viltà,  Machiavelli  is  emphasizing  the  interdependence  of  virtu  and  human 
understanding.  Colonies  help  absorb  regions  newly  conquered  by  a  prince, 
rendering  them  secure  by  planting  there  men  faithful  to  the  prince,  and  they 
make  possible  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  population  within  a  state 
over  both  fertile  and  infertile  areas.  Machiavelli  underscores  the  capacity 
for  good  orders  to  provide  balance  where  nature  cannot*^  As  with  Venice 
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(a  prime  example  of  a  closed  republic)  and  Pisa,  the  confluence  of  a  people 
and  their  industry  can  transform  an  inhospitable  site  into  a  flourishing 
state.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  underplays  the  rôle  of  states  driven  to 
virtu  by  necessity  (oppression  and  infertile  sites),  though  Pisa  is  called 
populous  and  strong.  The  major  thrust  of  the  introduction  is  that  the  order 
represented  by  sending  out  colonies  exists  in  a  state  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer or  to  expand.  Security  and  development  are  made  to  seem  dependent 
on  election  and  on  human  understanding,  on  a  prince's  desire  for  glory  or  a 
republic's  desire  for  praiseworthy  orders.  Growth  that  is  not  forced  by 
harsh  natural  conditions  is  more  difficult  precisely  because  it  is  dependent 
on  human  understanding  or  laws,  but  for  that  reason  deserving  of  praise. 

Machiavelli  ties  his  theoretical  introduction  to  the  founding  of  Florence 
and  its  early  expansion.  The  shift  from  Fiesole's  mountain  site  to  the  plain 
where  Florence  is  set  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  river  took 
place  to  create  a  more  accessible  place  for  the  market  (Machiavelli  uses 
the  word  commodità  which  I  connect  with  aw  ew/Yà  of  sites  in  the  Discour- 
ses 1, 1  ).  This  move  is  symptomatic  of  a  general  condition  in  ancient  Italy 
brought  on  by  the  internal  security  resulting  from  Roman  military  success. 
With  political  amenità  population  multiples  and  a  movement  takes  place 
from  harsh  to  more  commodious  sites,  rather  than  the  opposite  redistribu- 
tion from  populous  to  deserted  areas  Machiavelli  had  described  in  his 
introduction.  Military  success  produces  an  internal  slackening  of  necessity 
and  a  drift  away  from  the  harsher  sites  because,  as  Machiavelli  often  says, 
men  must  be  forced  to  confront  difficulties.^"*  Comparing  the  theoretical 
introduction  and  the  historical  example  of  the  founding  of  Florence,  we 
recognize  an  inherent  contradiction  in  Machiavelli's  treatment  of  the  ruin, 
birth  and  augmentation  of  states.  If  military  virtu  and  successful  expansion 
represent  the  way  to  bend  men  to  necessity  while  drawing  on  fertile  sites  for 
populous  strength,  that  very  success  creates  internal  problems.  With 
security  from  attack  comes  a  movement  within  the  state  toward  less  harsh 
sites  and  a  greater  concern  with  goods  (the  market).  Having  more,  men 
move  from  the  mountain  to  the  plain,  from  military  virtii  to  commerce.  In 
ihQ  Discourses  it  seems  that  selection  of  a  fertile  site  is  a  precondition  for 
populousness  and  expansion,  while  in  Ûvq  Florentine  Histories  toughness 
develops  from  initial  scarcity  and  produces  military  victories,  an  extension 
of  the  frontiers  of  the  state  and  only  then  a  drift  toward  internal  amenità. 

Another  significant  result  of  security  and  the  slackening  of  necessity  is 
political  discord,  for  Florence  is  founded  during  the  period  of  civil  war. 
Machiavelli  returns  to  this  important  subject  in  Book  III,  for  expansion 
brings  with  it  an  internal  variation  on  the  problem  of  men  seeking  to  com- 
mand one  another.  While  expansion  protects  citizens  from  the  threat  of 
invasion,  it  creates  the  occasion  for  conflict  between  nobles  and  commons 
over  the  question  of  who  should  command  and  to  what  extent  one  party 
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should  dominate  another.  As  we  shall  see,  the  very  necessity  to  arm  the 
populace  in  order  to  expand  creates  the  internal,  reciprocal  civil  war,  a 
softening  at  the  center  of  the  state.  These  discords  too  can  be  mediated  by 
good  orders,  as  was  the  case  with  the  wise  or  fortunate  Romans.  Thus,  the 
founding  of  Florence  as  a  colony  from  Fiesole  aptly  represents  the  great- 
ness of  Rome,  using  orders  to  expand,  maintaining  both  virtu  and  security 
at  home.  Though  no  state  can  escape  the  cycle  of  expansion  and  collapse, 
human  industry  and  understanding  can  do  much.  What  is  needed,  in  a  sym- 
bolic sense,  is  a  movement  from  the  plain  back  to  the  mountain,  from  soft  to 
demanding  conditions,  from  commerce  to  military  virtue. 

Florence,  like  many  of  the  states  bom  from  the  collapse  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  reached  the  high  point  of  its  development  early  and  never  became 
strong  enough  to  expand  or  send  out  colonies;  it  does  not  reach  the  state  of 
lo  augmenta}^  The  fact  that  internal  discord  weakened  Florence  in  a  way 
not  true  of  Rome  invites  an  important  comparison  by  Machiavelli  between 
things  ancient  and  modem. 

In  his  introduction  to  Book  III  Machiavelli  identifies  the  serious  and 
natural  antagonism  between  populace  and  nobles  as  the  cause,  the  humor 
feeding  all  perturbations  in  the  state.  Inequalities  of  class  seem  as  much  a 
part  of  nature  as  the  inequalities  of  site.  Like  all  dangers,  these  natural 
antagonisms  threaten  but  also  provide  the  occasion  for  virtu  and  industry 
within  the  state.  The  key  distinction  between  Rome  and  Florence,  with 
respect  to  discord,  is  that  Roman  antagonism  resulted  in  disputation  rather 
than  the  bloodshed  and  exile  characteristic  of  Florence.*^  Orders  can 
mediate  discord  to  make  it  serve  the  common  good.  Roman  institutions 
seem  to  derive  energy  from  the  natural  state  of  opposition  between  classes 
because  Rome  accepted  friction  as  the  price  for  maintaining  an  armed  pop- 
ulace and  thus  used  its  orders  to  control,  for  a  time,  extemal  and  intemal 
threats.  As  Machiavelli  says  in  his  poem  "Dell'Ambizione,"  a  well- 
ordered  state  uses  the/wror  of  its  citizens  not  against  itself  but  against  out- 
siders (I'estema  gente)}''  Behind  this  interaction  between  the  forces  of 
nature  and  the  orders  of  the  state  is  a  choice,  for  the  closed  republic  does 
not  expand  and  can  avoid  intemal  discord  and  do  without  an  armed 
populace. 

Florence  has  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  With  the  commodità  of  its  found- 
ing, the  city  is  populous  and  rich  but  lacks  the  military  toughness  needed  to 
expand.  The  populace  is  not  only  a  participant  in  government  but  becomes 
the  dominant  class,  though  unarmed.  We  do  not  see  the  balance  of  oppos- 
ing forces  that  existed  in  Rome  where  the  populace  achieved  some  legi- 
timate means  of  expressing  its  ambition  but  did  not  eliminate  the 
opposition.  In  Florence  a  perverse  imitation  of  nature,  a  cancer  of  sorts, 
afflicts  the  state  since  parties  proceed  to  exterminate  one  another,  instead 
of  directing  ihQ  furor  outward,  it  turns  it  inward  against  the  body  politic.*^ 
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However,  Machiavelli  ends  his  comparison  between  Rome  and  Florence 
by  noting  that  the  cycles  of  order  and  disorder  can  never  be  stopped.  Fac- 
tion did  eventually  afflict  Rome  when  the  long  simmering  issue  of  the 
agrarian  law  finally  led  to  the  creation  of  parti,  a  turning  from  magistrates 
to  private  interest  {rimedi  privati)  and  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.^'  The 
pride  of  the  nobility,  their  desire  to  preserve  wealth  (fostered  by  the  very 
expansion  of  the  state),  produced  conflict  with  the  commons  and  the 
emergence  of  Caesar  as  champion  of  the  popular  party.  Republican  in- 
stitutions were  lost  and  thus  Rome,  as  Machiavelli  says  in  the  Florentine 
Histories  III,  1 ,  was  overcome  by  a  prince.  On  the  other  hand,  Florence 
carmot  be  transformed  into  a  principdity;  it  needs  (or  Machiavelli  invites) 
the  reforming  virtu  of  a  lawgiver.  ^^ 

Feisty  humors  within  Rome  fed,  for  a  time,  both  discord  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  state  from  its  populous  base.  Election  of  a  site  is  analogous,  in 
the  myth  of  the  cycles  of  ruin,  birth  and  expansion,  to  the  election  of  a  way 
and  of  orders.  In  the  opening  oïûiQDiscourses  Machiavelli  tells  us  that  dis- 
covering orders  is  like  discovering  new  lands;  orders  chart  the  course,  the 
direction  of  the  state.  A  wise  giver  of  orders  must  choose  right  and  to  do  so 
must  know  the  given  setting  or  condition  of  the  state,  the  place,  productive 
or  infertile,  and  the  consequent  nature  or  disposition  of  the  people  who  set- 
tle there  undtr  commodità  or  the  sterner  necessities.  In  what  Machiavelli 
says  about  the  need  for  reform  in  Florence  we  can  see  another  dimension  of 
the  relationship  between  natural  necessity  and  human  understanding.^^ 
Orders  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  substance  (materia)  of  a  society — 
Florence  will  not  accept  a  prince.  In  Rome  there  was  a  fortunate  sequence 
in  the  founding,  the  creation  of  orders,  the  use  of  an  armed  populace  for 
expansion  and  the  long  continuing  virtii  feeding  and  being  fed  by  the 
dynamic  growth  of  the  state.  In  the  Florentine  Histories  Machiavelli  uses 
the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  (Gualtieri  di  Brienne)  to  show  that  new 
orders  must  grow  from  an  understanding  of  materia.  While  the  discontent- 
ted  {grandi  andplebe)  are  willing  to  accept  the  Duke  as  prince  (II,  33,  p. 
190),  some  to  destroy  thepopolo  and  others  for  no  better  reason  than  to 
escape  private  debts,  representatives  of  the  middle  class  (dei  signori) 
attempt  to  persuade  Gualtieri  that  he  will  be  unable  to  retain  power 
because  the  city  will  not  voluntarily  give  up  its  liberty  (  II,  34,  p.  1 92).  They 
argue  that  the  violence  needed  to  reshape  the  city  requires  the  impossible 
union  of  good  and  bad  in  one  man.  Because  he  has  not  properly  assessed 
the  character  of  the  city  (the  materia),  his  rule  amounts  to  a  foreign 
invasion  of  French  customs  and  the  mere  destruction  of  traditional  forms 
without  a  rebuilding  of  new  orders  (II,  36).  The  Duke  maintains  that  the 
faulty  orders  of  the  city,  the  very  divisions  that  caused  him  to  be  called  in, 
have  destroyed  its  liberty. 

The  Duke  fails  to  identify  his  interests  with  the  city  and  he  may  be  guilty 
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of  speaking  too  openly  of  the  Florentine  divisions,  for  we  can  see  in  the 
Florentine  Histories  that  a  restructuring  oïordini  agreeable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  state  requires  not  only  understanding  but  a  noble  lie.  In  a  republic 
Uke  Florence  it  must  appear  that  differences  are  not  so  great  that  liberty  has 
been  lost;  the  truths  of  basic  inequality  or  division  must  be  concealed  for 
the  common  good.  Though  the  way  is  open  for  a  prince  astute  enough  to 
build  from  and  merge  his  interests  with  Florentine  traditions,  Machiavelli 
emphasizes  republican  reform  through  a  lawgiver,  perhaps  because  no  via- 
ble princely  candidate  existed  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  ^^  He  seems  to  leave 
open  the  question  of  whether  Florence  should  move  toward  the  closed 
state,  or  toward  expansion,  though  his  general  argument  looks  towards 
military  virtu  and  augmentation  as  the  answers  to  viltà. 

In  Book  III  Machiavelli  presents  two  unnamed  speakers  who  address 
the  problem  of  division  within  Florence — one  represents  a  moderate  warn- 
ing not  to  allow  private  ambition  to  destroy  the  public  good  (III,  5,  p.  2 1 8), 
the  other  a  more  radical  solution  and  a  revelation  of  the  most  fundamental 
division  of  nature  (III,  1 3,  p.  237).  The  first  speaker  dramatizes  the  distinc- 
tion between  Florence  and  Rome;  by  reviewing  the  multiplication  of 
faction  in  Florence,  he  demonstrates  in  detail  the  general  principle  estab- 
lished in  the  introduction  to  Book  III.  Corruption  follows  when  some  form 
of  necessity  no  longer  forces  men  to  observe  the  common  good.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  no  such  necessity  existed  to  prevent  the  slide  toward 
private  interest  and  ozio  (slackness)  in  the  newly  formed  city-states. 
Machiavelli  places  in  this  speaker's  mouth  an  important  observation  about 
modem  states;  because  fear  of  God  is  spent,  oaths  and  fidelity  extend  no 
farther  than  utility.  ^^  Christian  religion  has  not  created  inherent  virtuous- 
ness  of  character  (or  ma  rena)  and  after  the  collapse  of  the  Empire  there  are 
no  orders  that  might  correct  abuses;  as  a  result,  young  and  old  are  corrupt, 
the  bad  are  industrious  and  the  good,  foolish,  the  appetite  for  true  glory 
lost,  and  states  have  degenerated  into  discord  and  division. 

The  purpose  of  the  speaker's  survey  of  faction  is  to  encourage  reform — 
understanding  of  viltà,  the  sad  spectacle  to  which  the  modem  historian 
must  descend,  can  yet  be  profitable,  for  a  wise  lawgiver  can  restore  the 
primacy  of  public  interest  through  a  change  in  orders.  There  must  be  some 
necessity,  the  force  that  accompanies  understanding,  if  men  are  to  be 
tumed  from  self-interest  and  folly  to  self-sacrifice  and  virtu.  And  there 
must  also  be  faith,  not  of  the  Christian  kind,  but  rather  the  kind  Machiavelli 
tries  to  arouse  in  the  Proem  to  Book  II  of  his  Discourses — the  belief  that 
modem  man  can  discover  and  implement  new  forms  and  orders  that  will 
rival  and  may  surpass  the  ancients.  Machiavelli  knows,  of  course,  that  men 
are  more  apt  to  preserve  a  pre-existing  order  than  to  know  how  to  find  a  new 
one  (III,  6,  p.  223). 

Our  first  speaker  explains  faction  and  rampant  self-interest  as  the  result 
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of  specific  historical  circumstances  that  can  be  understood  and  corrected 
by  human  industry;  the  reform  he  calls  for  avoids  ruin,  achieving  rebirth 
through  new  orders.  Only  a  rare  combination  of  force  and  belief  (the  noble 
He  that  says  division  is  an  accident  of  history)  will  cause  self-interested 
citizens  to  heed  this  advice.  Our  second  speaker  reveals  the  naked  fact  of 
greed  and  oppression  under  the  clothing  of  civilized  society.  During 
tumults  caused  by  what  Machiavelli  calls  I'inflmaplebe,  a  man  of  audacity 
and  experience  speaks  for  the  politically  disenfranchised  and  those  small 
guilds  not  represented  in  the  government  ^"^  He  exposes  evils  rooted  in  the 
very  nature  of  man. 

Encouraging  the  rebels  to  fight  on  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  the 
unnamed  speaker  reveals  that  society  imitates  Ûie  essential  inequality  of 
nature — the  strong  enslave  the  weak,  the  clever  outsmart  the  foolish.  His 
premise  is  that  necessity  teaches  them  to  push  on.  Having  taken  up  arms 
they  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat  toward  compromise  or  reform,  nooses 
have  already  been  strung,  and  the  ultimate  justification  for  their  continuing 
the  fight  is  that  nobility  is  an  illusion,  the  common  good  a  noble  lie  serving 
the  interests  of  the  powerful.  All  men  stripped  of  their  clothing  are  the 
same,  equally  ignoble  descendants  of  fallen  Adam.^^  Behind  social  forms 
lurks  the  real  fact  of  dog-eat-dog.^^  Force  and  the  ability  to  seize  the 
moment  will  result  in  victory,  and  the  victorious,  whatever  their  methods, 
emerge  with  honor  and  security.  This  audacity  is  prudent  when  considered 
in  the  context  of  necessity.  Faction  carried  to  its  logical  extreme  returns  the 
city  to  a  state  of  nature  or  ruina,  the  furor  turned  in  upon  men  in  the  fire  and 
spoliation  of  one  group  devouring  another.  In  the  context  of  this  natural 
condition  reform  is  impossible  and,  therefore,  the  speaker  encourages  his 
followers  to  fight  for  what  the  rich  and  powerful  have,  to  change  clothes  and 
places  with  them.  Power  will  then  be  translated  into  justice.  Once  this  fact 
has  been  revealed  the  rebels  have  nothing  to  lose — not  even  the  state 
itself— for  it  can  be  reborn  from  ruin  in  their  own  image.  For  those  men  who 
understand  the  underlying  fact  of  natural  injustice,  the  original  premise  for 
the  state  (rovina)  always  exists.  Thus  the  occasion  for  the  founding  of  a 
new  state  by  a  man  of  brain  and  strength  merely  makes  explicit,  through 
revolt,  what  is  usually  hidden.  That  founding  requires  leadership  and  batti- 
ture,  for  men  will  only  risk  death  after  they  have  suffered  and  come  to  feel 
there  is  nothing  to  lose  by  fighting  on. 

Like  the  state  that  must  expand  to  remain  secure,  conquering  or  dislocat- 
ing other  peoples  as  it  pushes  out  armed  forces  and  colonies,  a  party  must 
destroy  the  city  in  order  to  survive  and  triumph.  In  this  state  of  nature, 
where  necessity  equals  survival,  Vestemagente  becomes  the  opposing  fac- 
tion. When  ordini  fail  to  provide  the  man-made  necessity  that  restrains 
self-interest  and  creates  respect  for  the  common  good,  this  furor  and  the 
stripping  away  of  appearances  teach  men,  though  painfully,  both  why  they 
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need  the  state  (to  escape  discord)  and  why  they  must  flee  villa  and  act 
with  virtu. 

If  disorder  provides  the  occasion  for  a  man  of  strength  to  create  orders 
conducive  to  virtii,  then  from  the  ashes  of  turmoil  a  new  order  will  arise. 
Reform  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  state  after  ruin  are  closely  related:  men 
can  learn  from  a  wise  lawgiver,  accepting  self-sacrifice  and  virtuous  res- 
pect for  the  common  good  because  they  fear  the  collapse  of  the  state,  or 
because  they  experience  that  collapse.  But  in  either  case,  only  some  sense 
of  necessity  will  create  virtù\  men  must  understand  the  real  and  terrifying 
fact  of  their  nature  (gli  uomini  mangiono  Vuno  I'altro)  before  they  will 
accept  reform  {la  benignità  delle  leggi).^''  Order  depends  upon  disorder, 
perceived  or  experienced. 

The  peculiar  failure  of  the  modem  state  is  that  it  has  escaped  necessity 
and  for  that  very  reason  will  never  achieve  true  glory  or  praiseworthy 
orders.  The  viltà  Machiavelli  identifies  with  his  city  is  not  the  product  of 
corruption  alone,  for  corruption,  decay,  change  and  inequality  are  always 
present  in  nature.  Failure  to  create  orders  necessitating  virtue  is  a  failure  of 
understanding  prompted,  in  part,  by  the  very  success  of  the  Renaissance 
state  where  viltà  is  endemic  because  men  are  insulated  from  battiture. 
Florentines  will  not  accept  a  prince,  even  if  there  were  a  man  wise  enough 
to  understand  the  materia  and  identify  his  self-interest  with  the  common 
good,  and  the  founding  of  the  city,  the  commodità  extending  through  its 
mercantile  rather  than  military  virtue,  renders  it  deaf  to  the  appeal  for 
reform. 

When  Machiavelli  presents  the  father  of  the  modem  Florentine  state,  he 
makes  it  clear  that  the  virtu  of  a  Cosimo  thrives  on  the  avoidance  of 
necessity;  it  flourishes  in  the  private  world  oïamenità  and  is  not  embodied 
in  the  creation  of  new  orders.  We  are  told  that  Cosimo  cares  about  public 
life  (IV,  26,  p.  308  &  IV,  16,  p.  292),  but  he  is  governed  by  pmdence  and 
extends  his  influence  through  the  manipulation  of  men  (amici  &  par- 
tigiani).^^  In  ihQ  Discourses  the  creation  of  partisans  is  identified  with  cor- 
ruption in  a  republic  and  with  the  triumph  of  private  over  public  interest^' 
A  man  such  as  Cosimo  has  a  partisan  following  precisely  because  he  can 
protect  men  from  the  force  of  the  law  and  in  so  doing  create  a  secure  posi- 
tion for  himself  and  his  family.  This  subtle  disorder  of  the  modem  state 
does  not  lead  to  the  rovina  preceding  and  preparing  men  for  rebirth. 
Cosimo  is  the  greatest  of  unarmed  citizens  (VIII,  5,  p.  458),  but  his  power 
does  not  extend  to  the  creation  of  those  orders  necessitating  virtii  and  sac- 
rifice. He  is  in  every  sense  the  father  of  a  city-state  rich,  populous  and  yet 
incapable  of  achieving  what  Machiavelli  considers  tme  glory.  His  ability 
to  sustain  Florence  shows  his  greatness  and  his  failure,  for  he  represents 
modem  man's  ability  to  overcome  nature,  avoiding  collapse  and  the 
natural  cycle  of  decay  and  rebirth,  while  failing  to  imitate  nature  and  to 
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create  a  new  order  from  disorder. 

Cosimo  has  studied  the  state  not  in  order  to  reform  it  but  to  know  how  to 
use  and  manipulate  the  men  within  it;  he  carries  faction  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion in  a  much  more  subtle  way  than  the  audacious  speaker  of  Book  III 
because  his  actions  are  always  clothed  in  the  legitimate,  though  inherently 
corrupt  ways  of  the  city.  Avoiding  open  conflict,  he  nevertheless  succeeds 
in  not  only  sustaining  his  party  but  in  decisively  conquering  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Through  Niccolô  da  Uzzano,  Machiavelli  clarifies  Cosimo's  method 
and  underlines  the  clever  way  his  power  is  masked.  What  leads  the  opposi- 
tion to  suspect  Cosimo  and  to  fear  his  ambition  is  the  use  of  wealth  to  con- 
trol individuals,  magistrates  and  even  condottieri  while  breaking  no  laws. 
For  that  reason  he  cannot  be  openly  attacked.  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi 
repeats  the  same  accusation,  and,  when  he  is  finally  defeated  and  Cosimo 
recalled  from  exile,  Rinaldo  leaves  Florence  calling  it  a  city  where  laws 
count  for  less  than  men.^° 

Cosimo  triumphs  but  does  so  without  arms,  without  the  painful  ne- 
cessities that  create  virtu.  He  understands  Florentine  materia  and  exploits 
it,  using  wealth  to  create  a  private  power  base;  his  methods  suit  the  found- 
ing of  Florence,  the  market  in  the  plain,  for  Cosimo  is  not  the  wise,  stem 
lawgiver  who  will  direct  the  city  back  to  the  harsher  virtues  of  the 
mountain. 

Unlike  Rinaldo,  Cosimo  is  not  the  kind  of  man  whose  actions  might  lead 
to  the  total  collapse  of  the  state  or  its  violent  overthrow.  But  the  introduc- 
tion to  Book  V  raises  the  provocative  question  of  whether  the  ruin  of  a  state 
is  altogether  a  bad  thing.  A  variation  on  his  conception  of  nature,  the 
anacyclosis  Machiavelli  describes  in  Book  V  recalls  the  natural  dise- 
quilibrium of  sites,  the  opposition  between  scarcity  and  abundance,  nobles 
and  populace,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  servitude  and  license.  But  the 
emphasis  in  his  introduction  is  on  a  continuous,  organic  process  of  change 
that  takes  states,  though  painfully,  through  disorder  to  order.  His  presenta- 
tion of  this  cycle  may  provide  a  stem  waming  as  preparation  for  reform,  or 
anticipate  the  natural  collapse  preparing  the  way  for  rebirth  in  a  less  benign 
but  no  less  effective  manner.  Above  all,  Machiavelli  opposes  the  failure  to 
create  meaningful  orders,  whether  for  a  republic  or  principality,  and  the 
subverting  of  the  public  good  by  men,  like  the  Medici,  of  great  but  un- 
fulfilled virtii. 

Ultimately  one  of  the  most  puzzling  things  about  Machiavelli  is  the 
antagonism  in  his  work  between  the  rôle  of  the  reformer — the  man  who 
would  save  the  state  from  collapse,  giving  his  very  soul  for  it — and  the  man 
who  recognizes  \h^Xi\iQbattiture,  whether  of  a  prince  or  of  natural,  cyclical 
ruin  may  be  better  for  the  state  in  the  long  mn.  There  is  a  serious  conflict  be- 
tween the  wamings  meant  to  encourage  reform  so  as  to  avoid  intemal 
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collapse,  and  his  repugnance  for  a  via  di  mezzo  that  will  merely  perpetuate 
apparent  splendor  at  the  expense  of  true  orders.  Although  one  feels 
Machiavelli  to  be  closest  in  spirit  to  the  wise  and  strong  lawgiver  who 
would  sweep  away  the  viltà  of  his  city  and  return  its  early  promise,  he  will 
also  accept  the  orders  that  come  either  from  a  man  of  true  virtii,  even  a 
prince,  or  from  the  painful  teachings  of  ruin  that  will  precede  the  birth  and, 
perhaps,  the  expansion  of  his  city. 
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Recharting  the  Via  Media  of  Spenser 
and  Herbert* 


DANIEL  W.  DOERKSEN 

In  some  important  respects,  though  not  in  all,  the  English  church  from  the 
time  ofElizabeth's  accession  to  the  death  ofGeorge  Herbert  in  1633  was  a 
church  of  the  middle  way,  and  it  left  its  mark  on  representative  writers  like 
Edmund  Spenser  and  George  Herbert  Possessing  different  gifts  and  writ- 
ing in  different  genres,  Spenser  and  Herbert  both  manifest  a  religious 
awareness  deeply  imbued  with  a  lively  (not  lukewarm)  moderation.  To  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  their  writings  most  fully,  we  need  to  grasp  just 
what  the  English  via  media  was,  and  how  the  poetry  is  related  to  it. 

There  are  some  continuing  questions  about  this  poetry  and  its  ethos.  For 
example,  was  Spenser,  or  was  Herbert,  in  some  degree  "Calvinist"?^  If  so, 
just  what  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  their  poetry?  If  not,  why  does  Spenser 
in  The  Shepheardes  Calender  identify  so  strongly  with  Archbishop  Grin- 
dal?  Why  does  Herbert,  in  a  Latin  poetic  defence  of  the  English  liturgy, 
concede  agreement  in  doctrine  with  the  Scots  presbyterian  Andrew 
Melville,  and  join  him  in  praise  of  Calvin,  Beza,  and  the  English  Calvinist 
William  Whitaker?  Why  does  Herbert  choose  to  embody  the  idea  of 
reprobation  in  one  of  his  mature  poems?  How  can  we  account  for  the  great 
appeal  The  Temple  had  for  nonconformist  readers  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury?^ Answers  can  be  found,  I  suggest,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  locate  the 
middle  way  accurately. 

The  English  use  of  the  term  via  media  began  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  our  own  picture  of  that  way  is  apparently  still  affected  by  the  Trac- 
tarian  interpretation  of  the  Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart  church  situation. 
A  middle  path  runs  between  extremes,  and  Canterbury,  we  are  told,  struck 
a  middle  course  between  Rome  and  Geneva,  steering  just  as  far  away  from 
protestantism  as  from  papistry.  That,  of  course,  is  what  Keble  and  the 
Anglican  Newman  wished  to  believe,  but  two  centuries  before  their  time, 
evidence  indicates,  the  picture  was  different.  While  Hurrell  Froude,  as 
Newman  said,  admired  Rome  and  hated  the  Reformers,^  most  churchmen 
200  years  earlier  came  closer  to  doing  the  opposite.  The  English  church,  as 
virtually  all  its  writers  in  the  period  we  are  considering  declare,  is  Protes- 
tant or  Reformed,  not  papist  In  1607  Thomas  Rogers,  chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  published  an  officially  countenanced  treatment  of  the  39 

*  Research  for  this  paper  and  its  initial  presentation  at  the  1983  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  were  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada. 
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Articles  in  which  (somewhat  like  Herbert  a  few  years  later)  he  agreed  with 
the  puritans  about  church  unity  in  matters  oï doctrine',  also,  he  undertook 
to  show  the  harmony  between  the  English  and  the  continental  protestant 
churches  in  all  essential  teachings.  (John  Donne  owned  a  copy  of  this 
book.)' 

While  admitting  with  various  degrees  of  reluctance  that  the  Roman  was 
a  Christian  church  (though  badly  in  error),  most  English  church  leaders 
took  a  strong  stand  against  it.  Politics — the  papal  threat  to  the  Elizabethan 
monarchy,  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  fear  of  Jesuit 
subversion — did  much  to  shape  English  attitudes,  but  theological  differ- 
ences were  perceived  as  basic,  and  not  only  by  those  now  regarded  as 
"puritans."  Whitgift  as  Professor  of  Divinity  demonstrated  the  pope  to  be 
Antichrist  (DNB);  Andrewes  and  even  William  Laud  engaged  in  anti- 
Roman  disputation.  While  Queen  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  indif- 
ferent to  theology  (as  distinct  from  ritual),  her  bishops  were  not;  and  both 
James  (in  the  1 620's)  and  Charles  I  risked  serious  trouble  with  churchmen 
and  parliament  for  what  was  considered  "tolerated  popery" — seen  in 
religious,  not  merely  political  terms.  The  English  middle  way,  then,  sought 
to  avoid  papistry,  and  was  itself  theologically  protestant. 

What  was  the  comparable  and  opposing  extreme  to  be  shunned?  John 
Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Prolocutor  of  Convocation  (and  of  course 
an  influential  friend  of  Herbert's),  can  help  us  here.  Although  occasionally 
tempted  like  others  by  the  convenient  alliteration  of  "papist"  and  "puri- 
tan," this  successor  of  Thomas  Gataker  and  predecessor  of  John  Preston, 
both  moderate  "puritan"  lecturers  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  does  not  regard  puri- 
tanism  as  an  equal  and  opposite  danger  to  Romanism.  Accordingly,  his 
sermons  contain  significantly  more,  and  more  emphatic,  warnings  against 
papistry.  At  key  points  Donne  balances  against  the  Roman  Scylla  a 
Charybdis  that  is  neither  puritanism  nor  Calvinism  (he  admired  Calvin), 
but  separatism  or  Anabaptism.^  As  some  important  studies  have  shown, 
the  consensus  of  English  churchmen  until  1625  at  least  was  broadly 
"Calvinist,"  and  most  "puritans"  until  after  the  time  of  Donne  and  Her- 
bert remained  within  the  Church  of  England.^  Those  who  separated  and 
those  considered  heterodox  in  theology  constituted  the  extreme  on  the 
other  border  of  the  middle  way. 

What  has  confused  matters  for  many  readers  is  that  there  is  a  special  and 
limited  sense — having  to  do  with  order  and  ritual  only — in  which  the  via 
media  was  indeed  a  path  between  Rome  and  either  Geneva  or  puritanism. 
Most  English  churchmen  of  Spenser's  and  Herbert's  time  would  agree 
with  Whitgift  and  Hooker  that  "matters  of  faith,  and  in  general  matters 
necessary  unto  Salvation,  are  of  a  different  nature  from  ceremonies,  order, 
and  the  kind  of  church  government"^ — and  it  was  on  the  latter  kind  of 
unessential  and  yet  not  insignificant  issue  that  "puritans"  and  conformists 
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disagreed.  It  is  specifically  with  an  eye  to  such  externa  Is  that  Herbert  (pro- 
bably echoing  Spenser's  description  of  Medina  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  II, 
iii,  14-39)  writes  of  a  golden  mean  in  his  well-known  poem,  "The  British 
Church."  This  is  why  the  dominant  clothing  and  grooming  imagery  is 
so  appropriate: 

A  fine  aspect  in  fit  aray, 

Neither  too  mean,  nor  yet  too  gay. 

Shows  who  is  best 
Outlandish  looks  may  not  compare: 
For  all  they  either  painted  are, 

Or  else  undrest.        (p.  109) 

Herbert  uses  the  language  of  via  media  even  more  definitely  in  his  Latin 
verses  in  reply  to  Melville,  but  only  after  first  announcing  that  their  only 
disagreement  is  about  ritual.  Beyond  these  early  writings,  and  specifically 
in  his  mature  poetry,  Herbert  says  virtually  nothing  about  church  polity, 
and  not  very  much  about  ceremony  as  such. 

The  concept  of  a  doctrinal  via  media  is  much  more  important  and  help- 
ftil  for  understanding  Herbert's  English  poems  than  is  that  applying  to 
ritual  only.  A  poem  like  "The  British  Church,"  far  from  being  representa- 
tive oïThe  Temple,  is  an  isolated  exception.  For  one  thing,  the  smugness 
and  exclusiveness  (though  not  the  loyalty)  of  the  closing  Unes  is  most 
unusual  in  the  mature  Herbert: 

But  dearest  Mother,  what  those  misse 
The  mean,  thy  praise  and  glorie  is. 

And  long  may  be. 
Blessed  be  God,  whose  love  it  was 
To  double-moat  thee  with  his  grace. 

And  none  but  thee. 

Then,  too,  Herbert  is  not  generally  preoccupied  with  outward  ritual  as  his 
simple-minded  imitator  Christopher  Harvey  will  be.  Though  Herbert 
always  cares  about  beauty,  he  usually  feels,  as  in  "Sion,"  that  all  God's 
"frame  and  fabrick  is  within,"  or  else,  as  in  "The  Windows,"  that  real  and 
visible  beauty  of  character  depends  on  God's  transforming  us  inwardly. 
There  are  in  fact  few  poems  in  The  Temple  that  a  nonconformist  would  find 
in  any  way  objectionable,  because  on  the  whole  Herbert's  middle  way  is 
one  that  includes  him  or  her.  Richard  Hooker  shows  a  similar  sense  of 
values  to  Herbert's  when  he  compares  the  essentials  of  salvation  as  com- 
prehended in  Scripture  to  a  path  whose  course  is  in  no  way  altered  when  at 
the  national  church's  discretion  the  surface  is  "laid  with  gravel,  or  set  with 
grass,  or  paved  with  stone,  [yet  it]  remaineth  still  the  same  path."^ 
Just  where  do  the  "puritans"  fit  into  the  picture?  That  name,  originally  a 
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term  of  abuse,  can  have  valid  applications  during  the  time  of  Spenser  and 
Herbert,  but  requires  careful  definition  for  a  particular  purpose.^  I  am  not 
here  mainly  concerned  with  mere  cranks,  complainers,  or  hypocrites,  of 
which  any  society  has  a  sufficient  number,  though  they  may  profess  any 
religion,  or  no  religion  at  all.  England  had  its  share,  and  they  were  duly 
pilloried  in  plays  and  satires.  Such  deservers  of  the  mocking  nickname 
"puritan"  may  be  reflected  in  Spenser's  Sir  Huddibras  and  his  cranky  lady 
Elissa,  and  certainly  in  the  faddists,  buffoons,  and  over- weening  weavers 
occasionally  pictured  in  Herbert's  Latin  verses.*^  Of  more  serious  interest 
to  us  here  are  those  committed  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  felt 
the  need  for  further  reform,  especially  of  liturgy  or  polity,  and  were  willing 
to  work  for  change.  Just  because  most  of  us  feel  that  Hooker  bested  them, 
we  may  be  inclined  to  underrate  them  or  think  of  them  only  in  unfavourable 
terms.  If,  however,  we  study  those  whose  writings  remain,*^  we  may  find 
ourselves  agreeing  that  most  of  these  were  neither  ignorant  nor  petty  men 
of  their  time.  Their  chief  goal,  we  should  not  forget,  was  shared  with  the 
dedicated  conformists — the  improvement  of  English  spiritual  life.  The 
items  on  their  agenda  that  we  usually  talk  about  were  secondary  to  them — 
means  to  a  greater  end,  and  for  that  reason  subject  to  change.  So  we  find 
that  after  the  Admonition  controversy  (  and  therefore  during  most  of  Spen- 
ser's  and  Herbert's  writing  lifetimes)  presbyte rian  church  polity  was  vir- 
tually a  dead  issue. ^^  Differences  over  ceremonies  were  really  family 
quarrels,  conducted  with  more  moderation  on  both  sides  than  is  often 
recognized  nowadays— because  both  sides  were  aware  of  their  common 
ground  in  Protestant  Christian  theology  and  loyalty  to  the  English 
church.  ^^ 

From  Elizabethan  times  there  were  people  who  can  be  identified  as 
"conforming  puritans" — those  who  suppressed  whatever  desire  they  had 
for  specific  reforms  in,  say,  ceremony,  for  the  sake  of  church  unity,  but 
nevertheless  maintained  an  outlook  that  could  be  termed  "puritan"  in 
other  respects,  for  example,  in  their  concern  for  a  godly,  learned,  preaching 
ministry.  Thus,  Peter  Lake  in  a  recent  book  claims  William  Whitaker  as  a 
moderate  puritan,  although  he  was  "neither  a  non-conformist  nor  a  pres- 
byterian."^"*  Some  even  became  bishops  and  archbishops  (Grindal,  Hut- 
ton,  Abbot)  and  found  themselves  enforcing  conformity.  We  tend  to  think 
that  before  the  events  of  the  1640' s  the  puritans  were  continually  frus- 
trated, but  I  submit  that  by  learning  from  the  conformists  and  in  turn 
influencing  them,  and  by  simply  getting  on  with  their  real  agenda,  the  con- 
forming puritans  made  very  important  contributions  to  the  English  church 
at  its  very  heart.  In  this  way,  too,  they  had  more  of  a  positive  effect  on  some 
of  the  great  literature  of  that  time  than  has  ever  been  adequately 
noticed. 

Before  detailing  the  make-up  of  the  English  via  media  as  I  see  it,  I  should 
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say  something  about  English  Calvinism.  While  the  English  reformation 
did  not  spring  from  Calvin,  his  kind  of  theology  (from  which  Genevan 
polity  was  separable^ ^)  became  dominant  in  Elizabethan  England  by 
various  means:  the  return  of  Marian  ''exiles"  from  Geneva  and  other 
Calvinist  centres,  many  becoming  leading  churchmen;  the  enormous  pop- 
ularity of  the  Geneva  Bible;  the  sheer  quantity  and  perceived  excellence  of 
Calvin's  own  writings  printed  in  England,  for  many  years  out-numbering 
the  works  of  any  other  writer  (including  the  English);  and  the  use  of  his 
Institutes  as  a  text  at  the  universities.*^  Such  dominance  is  especially  un- 
derstandable if  we  realize  (with  François  Wendel)  that  Calvin  sought 
primarily  to  be  a  biblical  expositor,  that  what  was  central  to  his  thinking 
was  not  predestination  or  a  form  of  ecclesiology  but  perhaps  ^'Omnia 
quidem  habemus  a  Deo,  sed  nonnisiper  Christum ^  But,  as  Wendel  says, 
"every  authentic  Christian  theology  could  claim  this."*^  In  other  words, 
Calvin  is  more  centrally  Christian  than  is  often  recognized.  Also  Harris 
Harbison  has  maintained  that  ''he  read  more  widely  and  was  sensitive  to 
more  opposing  points  of  view  both  within  and  outside  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion" than  most  scholars  of  his  time,  including  Erasmus.*^  The  real  Calvin 
must  be  rescued  from  his  rigidifying  followers,  including  some  English 
puritans,  and  from  those  who  in  later  times  have  simply  equated  Calvinism 
with  Puritanism,  presbyterianism,  or  even  predestinarian  teaching. 
Though  formally  rejecting  human  reason,  will,  and  works  as  helping  to 
initiate  salvation,  Calvin  does  not  reject  them  totally,  and  in  fact  he  con- 
stantly writes  rational  discourse  and  assumes  human  responsibility. 
Hooker  thus  differs  from  him  in  perhaps  epistemological  theory  (not  prac- 
tice) and  of  course  in  polity,  but  not  in  theology.  Knowing  Calvin's  writings 
as  many  now  do  not,  most  churchmen  of  Spenser's  and  Herbert's  time 
thought  and  spoke  well  of  them — including  such  conformists  as  Whitgift, 
Hooker,  Andrewes,  and  Overall.*^  The  usual  assumption  that  English 
extremists  are  "more  Calvinistic"  than  moderates  depends  on  an  arbitrary 
definition  of  "Calvinism,"  overly  influenced  by  the  heat  of  sixteenth- 
century  continental  controversy  and  insufficiently  heedful  of  this  refor- 
mer's firm  advocacy  of  moderation,  order,  and  church  unity. ^^  A 
Calvinistic  via  media  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

While  predestination  was  not  central  in  Calvin,^*  this  teaching  can,  I 
believe,  act  as  a  rough  gauge  of  English  Calvinism.  The  regular  church 
Article  on  this  topic,  XVII,  is  moderately  Calvinistic;  but  even  the  ex- 
treme and  rather  rigid  Lambeth  Articles  found  general  acceptance  in  Cam- 
bridge of  1595,  and  a  few  decades  later  in  the  Irish  branch  of  the  church. 
The  modifications  suggested  by  Hooker  still  leave  a  definitely  predes- 
tinarian position,^^  which  may  in  fact  be  closer  to  Calvin's  own  in  its 
greater  flexibility.  As  readers  of  Calvin's  Sermo/z^  on  Job  knew,  this  refor- 
mer regularly  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  all  men.  English  delegates  to  the 
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Synod  of  Dort  were  Calvinist  in  their  sympathies,  and  when  in  the  mid- 
1620' s  Richard  Montague  dared  to  voice  ideas  perceived  as  Arminian, 
there  was  a  storm  of  protest,  by  no  means  just  from  puritans.  Even  parHa- 
ment  got  involved,  and  Montague's  Appello  Caesarem  was  eventually 
suppressed  by  proclamation.  While  Charles  I  began  to  favour  "  Armin- 
ianism,"  Bishop  John  Davenant,  a  friend  of  the  puritan  John  Preston  and  a 
Calvinist  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  at  the  time  Herbert  was  there, 
one  of  the  Dort  delegates,  continued  to  maintain  a  strongly  predestinarian 
position  during  the  very  years  he  ordained  Herbert  and  was  his  diocesan. 
Earlier  Spenser  had  embodied  the  predestination  of  Article  XVII  in  The 
Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.^^  When  Herbert  says  in  his  prose  guide  for  country 
parsons  that  only  the  "thrusting  away"  of  God's  arm  makes  us  "not 
embraced"  (p.  283),  he  is  speaking  almost  like  Una  in  Spenser's  poem  (I, 
ix,  53),  drawing  attention  to  God's  call.  Calvin,  without  saying  as  much, 
regularly  challenges  his  hearers  and  readers  to  respond  to  God's  initiative. 
In  "The  Water-course,"  however,  Herbert  calls  on  the  believer  to  adore 
the  God 


„„       .       ,  ,  tr^  i  Salvation. 

Who  gives  to  man,  as  he  sees  fit,  |  Damnation,    (p.  1 70) 


When,  in  another  late  poem,  Herbert  suggests  the  "Ark"  of  the  church  is 
shaking  with  "old  sinnes  and  new  doctrines"  (p.  1 6 1  ),  he  is  most  likely,  like 
his  bishop,  thinking  of  Arminianism  as  such  a  novel  doctrine. 

If  we  want  to  picture  accurately  the  via  media  of  these  poets,  we  should 
first  bear  in  mind  that  all  who  remained  within  the  church,  with  whatever 
reluctance,  did  walk  on  some  part  of  this  middle  way.  From  puritans  on  the 
far  left  stopping  short  on  the  brink  of  separation  to  those  of  Roman  in- 
clinations on  the  right  who  nevertheless  conformed,  and  including  those 
(perhaps  even  the  majority  of  the  English)  who  were  quite  indifferent  to 
church  teaching — all  formed  part  of  the  via  media.  Only  separatists  and 
recusants  excluded  themselves.  Of  the  committed  (and  we  are  justified  in 
concentrating  on  these)  we  can  find  the  moderate  conformists  (such  as  the 
non-Laudian  bishops)  and  the  ftiUy  conforming  puritans  (like  Sibbes, 
Ward,  or  Preston)  at  the  middle,  just  right  and  just  left  of  centre.  Toward 
the  left  are  various  shades  of  non- separating  puritans,  and  toward  the  right, 
those  who  wanted  to  nudge  the  church  away  from  its  dominant  theological 
Calvinism,  to  heighten  ritual,  and  to  reduce  the  existing  tolerance  in  the 
matter  of  ceremony.  Just  as  the  puritans  favoured  change,  there  is  an 
important  sense  in  which  the  Laudians  were  correctly  perceived  as  in- 
novators. Until  well  after  1625  they  were  not  at  the  centre  of  the  "middle 
way,"  but  on  one  side.  Increasingly  they  sought  to  narrow  that  way  to 
include  only  their  views.  When  Charles  I  sided  with  them  and  they  started 
to  take  over  the  best  deaneries  and  bishoprics,  they  worked  to  change  the 
face  of  the  church.^* 
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Before  Laud's  full  ascendancy  after  Herbert's  death  in  1633,  the 
EngHsh  church  was  characterized  by  overall  unity  in  theology  and  con- 
siderable flexibility  in  attitudes  toward  the  admittedly  secondary  matter  of 
ceremony.  The  English  term  "Anglican"  dates  from  1635,  and  some  of  its 
current  connotations  from  the  nineteenth  century  (as  in  the  Froude  quota- 
tion, OED,  s.v.  "Anglican").  The  long-time  modem  insistence  on  label- 
ling English  religious  writers  before  the  Laudian  era  as  either  "puritan" 
(then  mainly  a  term  of  abuse)  or  "Anglican"  (an  anachronism)  and  imagin- 
ing a  very  significant  gap  between  the  two  is  artificial  and  often  unhelpful. 
Even  into  the  1630's  a  "conforming  puritan"  like  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  the 
Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  could  carry  on  a  frequent  and  easy  cor- 
respondence with  many  bishops  on  the  one  hand  and  with  "puritans"  in 
trouble  about  conformity  on  the  other. ^^  Archbishop  James  Ussher,  well 
acquainted  with  "puritans"  like  Walter  Travers  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  the  latter  served  as  Provost,  actively  sought  the  appoint- 
ment of  Richard  Sibbes  to  the  same  post  in  1625  (DNB).  A  lifelong  friend 
and  correspondent  of  the  scholarly  "puritan"  Thomas  Gataker,  Ussher 
before  long  came  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Laud  too.  Joseph  Hall,  raised  on 
puritan  sermons  and  attending  Emmanuel,  that  "puritan  foundation"  at 
Cambridge,  shared  literary  interests  and  a  patron  (Sir  Robert  Drury)  with 
Donne,  then  developed  friendships  with  Davenant  and  Ward  at  Dort  The 
favourite  English  poet  of  this  Calvinist  bishop  and  writer  of  meditations 
was  Spenser.  2^ 

When  we  consider  the  English  church  as  it  was  before  Laud  became 
archbishop,  it  seems  reasonable  to  regard  Spenser  as  a  "conforming 
puritan"  sympathetic  to  the  views  of  Grindal,  certainly  at  the  time  of  The 
Shepheardes  Calender  and  for  some  time  thereafter.  Such  a  stance  would 
help  account  for  seemingly  anti-puritan  satire  directed  against  those  who 
feign  "godly  zeale"  to  impress  "some  Noble  man"  and  thus  get  a  benefice 
(11.  489-94),  in  Mother  Hubberds  Tale  where  generally  the  thrust  is 
against  unzealous  conformists  like  the  priest  who  avoids  sects  and  heresies 
(11.  385-91)  by  avoiding  learning: 

All  his  care  was,  his  seruice  well  to  saine. 

And  to  read  Homélies  vpon  holidayes: 

When  that  was  done,  he  might  attend  his  playes; 

An  easie  life,  and  fit  high  God  to  please.         (11.  392-95) 

Later  Spenser  may  have  shifted  a  little— which  would  be  all  it  would  take  to 
make  him  a  conformist  in  the  church  of  the  1590's. 

George  Herbert,  in  spite  of  the  artful  Izaak  Walton's  allegations,  had  no 
connections  with  Laud,  but  received  all  his  preferments  from  that  prelate's 
moderate  opponents,  like  Williams  and  Davenant.  An  actual  defender  of 
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church  order  and  ritual  in  his  early  Latin  poetry,  Herbert  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  non-Laudian  conformist  My  research  into  ornaments  and 
ceremony  in  those  churches  and  chapels  he  is  known  to  have  communed  in 
and  served  suggests  that  the  services  would  have  been  much  more  like  - 
modem  "low"  rather  than  "high"  Anglican — no  altars  (or  altar  rails),  no 
incense  or  candles,  but  instead  scripture  texts  written  on  the  walls;  rev- 
erence and  the  prayer  book  indeed,  but  great  stress  on  scripture  and  - 
preaching."  Herbert  knew  and  respected  the  puritan  Sir  Robert  Harley, 
married  to  his  own  cousin,  and  in  the  poet's  youth  a  frequent  visitor  in  the 
Herbert  household.^*  Richard  Holdsworth,  an  outstanding  puritan  tutor 
during  Herbert's  time  at  Cambridge,  in  the  1640's  a  royalist  Master  of 
Emmanuel  and  collector  of  one  of  the  greatest  libraries  of  the  time,  recom- 
mended Herbert's  poems  in  his  manuscript  "Directions  for  a  Student  in  the 
Universitie."  He  also  commended  as  reUgious  reading  a  list  of  authors  that 
defies  our  modem  Anglican-Puritan  distinction  in  identifying  the  non- 
Laudian  ethos  at  its  best  "B[ishop]  Hall,  Sibs,  Preston  Bolton.  Davnant, 
Perkins  .  . .  etc."^'  Much  later,  in  his  life  of  Herbert,  Walton  reflected  a 
greatly  changed  perspective  on  this  era.  Yet  even  this  creator  of  a 
"  Laudian"  George  Herbert  left  copies  of  Sibbes'  chief  works  to  his  son  and 
daughter,  urging  them  to  read  "so  as  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them"  and 
inscribed  in  his  own  copy  of  another,  "Heaven  was  in  him,  before  he  was  in 
heaven."^o 

Protestant  doctrine —  Christian  doctrine  understood  in  Protestant  terms — 
was  more  a  positive  and  unifying  than  a  divisive  force  in  the  England  of 
Spenser  and  Herbert  The  "highest  common  factor"  that  linked  together 
most  of  the  important  religious  writers  was  not  simply  obedience  to  a 
hierarchy  nor  a  gmdging  tolerance  among  mismatched  members  of  a 
national  church,  but  a  lively  biblical  faith — something  like  what  Richard 
Baxter,  a  great  admirer  of  Herbert,  later  referred  to  as  "meer  Chris- 
tianity."^^ Polity  and  details  of  ritual  were  secondary  matters  (at  least  till 
Laud's  time),  not  insignificant,  but  means  to  a  greater  end. 

My  own  research  provides  support  for  the  view  of  Charles  and  Katherine 
George  that  Protestant  theology  prevailed  at  the  very  centre  of  the  pre- 
Laudian  English  via  media,  where  moderate  bishops  and  moderate  puri- 
tans travelled  together  in  a  significant  degree  of  harmony.  It  also  fits  in  with 
Barbara  Lewalski's  claim  for  a  Protestant  shaping  of  literature  of  the  time. 
Ideas  and  convictions  do  not  of  themselves  produce  good  writers  or  writ- 
ings, but  in  the  positive  milieu  of  Spenser's  and  Herbert's  period  good 
religious  writing,  including  the  literary,  could  and  did  flourish.  Unlike  - 
Herbert,  Spenser  did  not  confine  himself  to  religious  topics,  but  The  Faerie 
Queene,  Book  I,  gains  tremendous  eff'ect  because  it  presents  an  unholy 
Knight  of  Holinesse,  one  who  desperately  needs — and  receives — God's 
transforming  power.  The  insight  is  biblical  and  Protestant,  but  of  course 
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mainly  Christian.  So  too,  staying  close  to  the  heart  of  his  church's  biblical 
ethos,  with  its  impulse  toward  introspection,  George  Herbert  wrote  his 
most  distinctive  and  outstanding  poems,  those  picturing  inner  spiritual 
conflict.  What  may  be  Herbert's  very  best  poem,  "Love"  (III),  might  even 
be  seen  as  embodying  a  basic  Calvinistic  tenet — God's  love  for  the  un- 
deserving. Indeed,  it  may  be  justly  if  paradoxically  claimed  that  the  endur- 
ing appeal  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I,  and  of  The  Temple  to  a  range  of 
readers  far  beyond  the  Church  of  England  tradition  (including  Roman 
Catholic  and  secular  readers),  owes  much  to  the  "biblical"  shaping  of  Pro- 
testant writing  in  the  time  of  Spenser  and  Herbert 
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30  Richard  Sibbes,  Works,  ed.  A.B.  Grosart  (Edinburgh,  1862-64),  I,  xx. 

31  See  N.H.  Keeble,  "C.S.  Lewis,  Richard  Baxter,  and  'Mere  Christianity,'"  Christianity  and 
Literature,  30  (No.  3,  Spring,  1981),  27-44,  esp.  pp.  30-32. 
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Carl  T.  Berkhout  and  Milton  McC.  Gatch,  edd.  Anglo-Saxon  Scholarship,  the 
first  three  centuries.  Boston:  G.K.  Hall  and  Co.,  1982.  pp.  xii,  197,  $25.00. 

The  papers  contained  m  Anglo-Saxon  Scholarship,  the  first  three  centuries  were 
mostly  given  during  sessions  of  the  1 3th  Conference  on  Medieval  Studies  at 
Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  May  1978.  To  the  eight  original 
contributions,  the  editors  have  added  two  new  papers  by  Michael  Murphy  and 
T.H.  Leinbaugh.  They  have  also  contributed  a  good  index  to  the  volume  and  a 
very  useful  select  bibliography  of  the  subject.  The  publishers  have  presented  the 
book  in  reduced  photo-offset  typescript,  and  if  the  page  occasionally  seems  pale  to 
the  eye,  all  is  well  on  close  inspection. 

Interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  from  the  Renaissance  to  its  revival  in  the 
nineteenth  century  has  waxed  and  waned  in  our  time.  Until  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  most  of  us  have  gone  for  information  to  Eleanor  N.  Adams,  Old  English 
Scholarship  in  England  from  1566-1800,  a  Yale  dissertation  pubHshed  in  1 9 1 7. 
Dr.  Adams  did  her  work  well,  and  while  scholars  have  made  discoveries  in  the 
meantime  and  have  written  articles  on  specific  subjects,  no  one  has  attempted  the 
same  kind  of  general  overview.  The  present  editors  give  us  both  less  and  more  than 
Dr.  Adams  did  in  1917.  They  state  in  their  introduction,  ''Just  as  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  make  these  papers  uniform  in  method,  state,  or  level  of  difficulty,  so 
also  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  this  volume  a  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  or 
even  Old  English  scholarship.  Many  important  figures  are  untouched  or  barely 
touched;  Matthew  Parker,  Francis  Junius,  Humfrey  Wanley,  and  Benjamin 
Thorpe  leap  to  mind"  (p.  xi). 

Even  after  these  caveats,  both  editors  and  contributors  manage  to  give  us  a  good 
idea  of  the  wide  variety  of  manuscript  collectors,  antiquaries,  religious  pamph- 
leteers, lawyers  and  university  scholars  who  looked  at,  commented  on,  and 
sometimes  forged  Old  English  texts.  Although  some  of  the  contributors  carry  their 
work  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  will  assume  that  readers  of  this 
journal  will  be  more  interested  in  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  essays, 
rather  than  those  on  the  later  period. 

Michael  Murphy,  the  first  contributor,  gives  us  a  low-key  review  of  the  three 
centuries  in  question.  While  I  would  gladly  trade  this  essay  for  one  dealing  with 
one  of  the  lacunae  mentioned  above,  it  has  its  uses  for  readers  out  of  reach  of 
Adams. 
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^  By  contrast,  the  second  contributor,  Ronald  Buckalew,  is  all  industry  and 
footnotes.  With  great  toil  he  has  unearthed  Laurence  Nowell's  transcript  of 
AElfric's  Grammar  and  Glossary,  and  goes  on  to  discuss  its  use  by  Nowell 
himself  and  William  Lambarde.  He  then  compares  it  with  an  AElfric  glossary 
copied  by  John  Leland  and  concludes  that  both  were  copied  from  lost,  though 
probably  not  the  same,  exemplars. 

In  "AElfric's  Sermo  de  Sacrijîcio  in  Die  Pascae:  Anglican  Polemic  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  T.H.  Leinbaugh  discussed  the  AElfrician 
sermon  that  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Old  English  text  to  appear  in  print 
Members  of  the  Archbishop  Matthew  Parker's  circle  published  the  sermon  in 
1566  in  a  treatise  called^  Testimonie  of  Andquitie .  It  was  used  to  support  the 
archbishop's  contention  that  the  English  church  held  independent  views  on  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  from  very  early  days.  Leinbaugh  outlines  the  con- 
troversy, and  points  out  that  some  of  the  mistranslations  of  the  text  must  have  been 
deliberate  as  they  support  the  translators'  point  of  view  more  strongly  than  the 
original  did. 

With  economy  of  style,  Peter  Baker  disentangles  several  misattributions  to 
Byrhtferth  of  Ramsey  made  by  Renaissance  scholars.  The  chain  of  error  leads 
from  John  Leland  through  John  Bale  to  John  Herwagen.  While  Baker  lets  them  off 
gently,  he  tells  a  fascinating  story  of  how  partial  understandings  get  passed  on  and 
lead  to  complete  mystification. 

In  another  brief  essay.  Sue  Hetherington  picks  up  where  Buckalew  left  off  and 
tells  of  the  hand- written  glossaries  and  dictionaries  leading  from  Nowell  through 
John  Joscelyn,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes  to  William  Somner 
and  the  publication  of  his  Dictionarium  in  1659.  Professor  Hetherington  has 
published  more  fully  on  this  subject  in  her  monograph  of  1980. 

The  remaining  essays  can  be  noted  briefly.  Sandra  Glass  writes  on  the  Saxon- 
ists'  influence  on  seventeenth-century  English  literature  and  concludes  it  was 
slight  unless  we  can  make  more  of  the  Junius-Milton  connection.  Both  Sarah  H. 
Collins  and  Shaun  F.D.  Hughes  write  about  the  Elstobs,  brother  and  sister,  and 
other  figures  among  the  Oxford  Saxonists  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Hughes  (p.  120)  implies  that  Thomas  Jefferson  learned  his  Anglo-Saxon  from 
Joseph  Bosworth's  grammar,  although  Jefferson  was  well  past  his  learning  years 
when  the  grammar  first  appeared  in  1823.  Richard  Payne  and  Gretchen 
Ackerman  move  from  the  eighteenth  into  the  nineteenth  century  and  deal  with  the 
rediscovery  of  Old  English  poetry  by  literary  historians,  and  the  often  stormy 
relationships  between  John  Mitchell  Kemble  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden. 

In  their  introduction,  the  editors,  Berkhout  and  Gatch,  say  "The  purpose  of  this 
volume  of  essays  is  to  stimulate  new  research  in  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship"  (p.  xi).  Whether  or  not  the  stimulus  has  come  from  these  Kalamazoo 
papers,  scholars  are  working  in  the  papers  of  the  Renaissance  antiquaries,  are 
learning  their  interests  and  copying  habits,  and  occasionally  have  recovered  texts 
otherwise  lost  The  recent  article  by  Angelika  Lutz  on  the  study  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  in  the  sixteenth  century  (Anglia  100  [1982],  301-56)  is  an 
excellent  example  of  what  can  be  done. 

t  ANGUS  CAMERON,  University  of  Toronto 
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Langham,  Robert.  A  Letter,  edited  by  R.  J.  P.  Kuin.  (Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Texts).  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1983.  Pp.  150.  36  guilders. 

Kenilworth!  The  princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth  Castle!  Of  all  the  manor  house 
shows  with  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained,  none  was  more  magnificent 
that  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  in  1575  at  Kenilworth.  His  entertainment  was  the 
prototype,  including  as  it  did  the  various  kinds  of  divertissement  characteristic  of 
the  manor  house  shown  as  a  dramatic  form.  It  is  informed  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
place,  as  are  less  lavish  but  more  congenial  shows  at  Theobalds  in  the  1 5  90'  s,  for  it 
celebrates  the  beauty  and  the  amenity  of  Kenilworth  while  transforming  the 
natural  advantages  (and  disadvantages)  of  the  estate  by  the  appearance  of  pre- 
ternatural, legendary,  and  allegorical  figures.  Just  as  the  feasting  and  the  festivities 
were  portrayed  as  manifestations  of  the  approbation  of  the  gods,  local  and 
Olympian,  thrilled  by  the  visit  of  the  Queen,  so  inclement  weather  was  turned  to 
compliment  by  supposing  that  the  same  deities  felt  grief  and  shed  tears  at  her 
departure.  The  grandeur  of  the  estate,  before  and  after  its  transformation  into  a 
kind  of  fantasyland  by  the  appearance  of  fictive  characters,  bespoke,  of  course,  the 
worth  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  As  Robert  Langham  put  it,  coming  out  of 
"poeticaliteez,"  "What  a  magnificent  lord  may  we  justly  account  him  that  coold 
so  highli  cast  order  for  such  a  Jupiter  and  all  hiz  Gods  besyde"  (68-9).  The 
Kenilworth  festivities  went  beyond  the  person  of  the  host  and  the  beauty  of  his 
place,  however,  because  a  royal  visit  provided  an  opportunity  for  proud  locals  and 
penurious  poets,  would-be  civil  servants,  to  express  their  goodwill  and  their 
readiness  to  serve  the  monarch.  Like  the  reception  of  the  Queen  at  Cowdray, 
which  went  beyond  the  concerns  of  the  Catholic  Montague  family  to  include  a 
chivalric  tree  symbolising  the  patriotism  of  all  Sussex,  the  entertainment  at 
Kenilworth  expressed  a  broader  base  of  loyalty  by  including  a  country  bridal  and 
the  Coventry  Hock  Tuesday  play.  And  though  Robert  Langham  names  not  one  of 
the  artists  whom  Leicester  hired  for  the  occasion,  his  entertainment,  like  later 
shows  at  Harefield  and  Cecil  House  for  Sir  John  Davies,  gave  Gascoigne, 
Ferrers,  Goldingham,  and  Hunnis  a  splendid  opportunity  to  win  royal  preferment. 
Indeed  Gascoigne' s  farewell,  delivered  ex  tempore  while  jogging  along  beside 
Elizabeth's  coach,  remains  if  not  the  most  memorable,  surely  the  most  energetic  of 
all  such  suits.  Given  the  importance  of  the  entertainment  at  Kenilworth  Castle — 
more  important  because  the  observed  of  all  observers  were  no  less  than  Elizabeth 
and  Leicester — R.  J.  P.  Kuin' s  new  edition  of  A  Letter  by  Robert  Langham,  one  of 
the  two  chief  sources  of  information  about  the  event,  prompts  some  excitement 

This  new  edition  also  brings  some  relief  to  someone  who  has  worried  about  the 
silent  emendations  in  John  Nichol's  version  of  ^  Letter  in  The  Progresses  and 
Public  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (London,  1823),  or  puzzled  over  the 
manuscript  additions  and  corrections  in  the  Scolar  Press  facsimile,  or,  like  myself, 
searched  in  vain  to  learn  the  copy-text  used  by  Fumivall  in  the  most  recent  critical 
edition  of  ^  Letter  we  have,  a  1907  reprint  of  a  work  first  pubHshed  in  1871. 
Robert  Langham' s  Letter  presents  serious  problems  too,  for  neither  original 
edition  bears  date,  imprint,  colophon,  or  printing  information.  Kuin  attempts  to  fill 
in  these  lacunae  by  the  careful  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  bibliographical 
evidence.  Close  inspection  of  the  initial  of  one  edition  and  of  the  factotum  of  the 
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other  suggests  that  John  Awdeley,  "a  minor  printer  who  died  between  June  and 
September  of  1575"  (23),  produced  the  book.  A  brief  comparative  study  of 
Langham's  curious  orthography  leads  to  the  plausible  conclusion  that  while  he 
was  influenced  by  the  theories  of  William  Patten,  he  was  not  a  systematic 
practitioner  of  some  new  theory  of  pronunciation  and  speUing.  Internal  evidence 
and  new  external  evidence  from  the  Mercers'  Acts  of  Court  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Privy  Council  allow  Kuin  to  shed  new  light  on  both  Robert  Langham  and  his 
correspondent  Humfrey  Martin  so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  supposed  to  be 
fictive  creatures  of  an  anonymous  joumahst.  Finally,  on  the  basis  of  an  examin- 
ation of  variants,  persuasively  summarized  to  highlight  corrections  of  historical 
information,  he  judges  the  book  in  fours  (A,  New  STC  #151 90.5)  prior  to  that  in 
eights  (B,  New  STC  #15191)  and  bases  his  text  of  the  copy  of  A  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  Kuin's  commentary,  some  thirty-four  pages  of  notes, 
routinely  glosses  biographical  history  and  literary  matters  and  provides  very 
helpful  information  about  Langham's  coinages  and  the  noble  art  of  the  hunt,  which 
takes  up  a  large  part  of  Langham's  description  of  Elizabeth's  entertainment.  The 
appendices  include  some  selections  from  Gascoigne's  account  of  the  entertain- 
ment (other  selections  are  awkwardly  distributed  through  the  notes),  the  original 
Itahan  version  of  a  fireworks  device  recommended  to  Leicester  by  Sir  Henry 
Killigrew  (but  not  necessarily  for  this  occasion),  and  a  list  of  the  possible  original 
editions  of  the  books  in  Captain  Cox's  library.  Kuin  promises  "a  reliable  text" 
(Preface)  and,  of  Robert  Langham's  L^r/er  at  least,  he  delivers. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  other  texts  he  uses  or  for  his  consideration  of  the 
entertainment  at  Kenilworth  as  a  whole.  The  attention  to  detail  with  which  he 
conducts  his  bibliographical  investigations  and  the  extreme  caution  with  which  he 
sets  forth  his  conjectures  make  flaws  in  the  treatment  of  other  works  more  glaring. 
Such  carelessness  affects  Kuin's  own  work  and  that  of  others,  especially 
Gascoigne.  The  note  to  1. 844  ends  with  the  puzzUng  direction:  "See  also  below,  n. 
to  1.  756."  Line  756  is,  of  course,  above,  and  it  deals  with  a  completely  different 
matter.  I  would  bet  that  there  should  have  been  a  note  at  line  756,  a  note  directing 
us  "below"  to  1.  867,  which  (like  1.  756)  mentions  a  show  that  may  have  been 
written  by  Gascoigne.  Similarly,  there  is  no  basis  in  the  original  Italian  for  the 
ambiguity  that  remains  in  Kuin's  translation  of  the  proposed  fireworks  device: 
"The  third  evening  in  on  (sic)  the  river."  (93);  and  surely  square  brackets  should 
set  off  "the  decorations  on  the  bridge"  in  this  passage  from  Gascoigne:  "All  which 
the  decorations  on  the  bridge  were  expounded  by  an  Actor . ..."  (88)  These  are 
only  small  matters,  but  they  are  symptomatic  of  more  serious  flaws  in  the  edition. 

First,  the  fireworks  device.  It  is  surprising  that  a  scholar  as  scrupulous  as  Kuin  is 
when  discussing  the  publication  of  ^4  Letter  should  accept  without  question  that 
the  fireworks  device  recommended  by  Killigrew  is  for  this  occasion.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  manuscript  of  the  device  or  in  Killigrew' s  accompanying  letter  to  tie 
the  proposal  to  Kenilworth  or  to  1575.  If  the  conjunction  of  fireworks  and 
Leicester  be  the  basis  for  the  dating,  the  entertainment  at  Warwick  sponsored  by 
the  Earl  in  1572  has  a  claim  equal  to  that  of  Kenilworth  three  years  later.  Given 
the  castles  with  courtyards  and  nearby  rivers  and  meadows  at  both  Warwick  and 
Kenilworth,  the  Itahan  master  of  fireworks  could  have  designed  his  display  with 
either  landscape  in  mind.  Killigrew' s  reference  to  his  travels  with  Lord  Hunsden 
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suggests  a  more  plausible  date,  a  conjectural  one  of  course,  because  Killigrew's 
hope  that  he  may  "goe  over  my  self  this  iomay  with  my  Lord  of  honsden"  (7) 
leaves  the  destination  vague  and  the  trip  a  mere  possibility.  In  the  Spring  of  1 564, 
Killigrew  accompanied  Hunsden  to  Lyons  for  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Troyes.  If  France  be  the  intended  destination  of  the  trip  Killigrew  hoped  to  make 
with  Hunsden,  then  1 564  is  likely  the  year  he  recommended  the  Italian  artisan  and 
his  fireworks.  In  the  early  1560's  Killigrew  increasingly  sought  the  patronage  of 
Leicester,  and  recommending  a  reliable  artist  may  have  been  one  way  of  in- 
gratiating himself.  At  the  same  time  Dudley  was  Elizabeth's  favorite  suitor,  a 
suitor  eager  to  entertain  her  and,  consequently,  in  need  of  capable  artists  and 
craftsmen.  He  might  well  have  had  in  mind  plans  to  entertain  the  Queen  at  his 
newly  acquired  estate  of  Kenilworth.  Elizabeth  awarded  him  the  estate  in  1563, 
and  Leicester  renovated  it  in  the  next  years  to  prepare  for  her  first  visit  there  in 
1 565.  Killigrew  also  wrote  to  Leicester  on  July  10, 1 564,  to  inform  him  that  Lord 
Hunsden  had  given  him  permission  to  remain  in  France  to  conduct  some  personal 
business  with  a  M.  de  Beauvais  (Report  on  the  Pepys  MSS. ,  p.  29).  This  personal 
business  would  explain  why  Killigrew  hoped  to  be  able  "to  goe  ouer"  with 
Hunsden  in  the  first  place.  The  proposed  fireworks  device  and  Killigrew's  letter  of 
recommendation  seem  natural  products  of  his  relationship  with  Leicester  in  the 
early  1560's.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  at  least  with  Kenilworth  and 
1575. 

Secondly,  Gslscoi^q's  Princely  Pleasures  at  Kenelworth  Castle.  The  uneven- 
ness  of  Kuin's  work  is  epitomized  by  the  inaccurate  accuracy  of  his  quotations 
from  Gascoigne.  Since  Kuin  includes  the  original  Italian  of  the  fireworks  device 
(and  he  is  the  first  to  publish  it),  his  own  transcription  of  Killigrew's  letter  and  his 
own  translation  of  the  proposal,  and  since  he  searches  out  the  most  likely  original 
editions  of  the  books  in  Captain  Cox's  library,  one  might  expect  him  to  work  with 
the  earliest  text  of  Gascoigne.  Kuin  does  not  however.  Given  the  references  to  the 
page  numbers  of  CunlifFe's  edition  of  Gascoigne's  work,  the  only  20th-century 
edition,  one  might  expect  that  Kuin  is  using  that  edition,  but  he  is  not.  In  fact, 
though  he  never  gives  his  source  directly,  he  takes  his  quotations  from  Gascoigne 
from  the  edition  of  John  Nichols  in  1 823  with  its  silent  emendation  of  ortho- 
graphy, capitalization,  punctuation,  and  format.  Kuin's  transcription  of  this  out- 
dated edition  is,  however,  scrupulously  accurate. 

The  inaccuracies  resulting  from  the  use  of  Nichols  are  less  unsettling  than  the 
omission  of  material  from  the  new  edition  of^  Letter.  Although  Gascoigne's 
Princely  Pleasures  is  the  only  other  primary  source  of  information  about  the 
entertainment  at  Kenilworth,  parts  of  it  are  deleted  in  favour  of  nice  biblio- 
graphical conjectures  which  have  already  been  placed  elsewhere  in  a  fuller  form.  I 
simply  cannot  comprehend  how  the  masque  of  Zabeta  and  her  nymphs — a  show 
crucial  to  an  understanding  of  Leicester's  relationship  with  Elizabeth — or 
Gascoigne's  dashing  farewell  speech  could  be  judged  less  significant  than  an 
analysis  of  two  copies  of  B  (not  Kuin's  copy-text)  that  leads  to  the  less  than 
profound  conclusion  that  "If  they  [the  emendations]  are  not  the  author's  they  are 
likely  to  have  been  made  by  someone  with  access  to  a  copy  of  A,  and  with  an 
independent  knowledge  of  the  events,  notably  Captain  Cox's  Library  and  the  text 
of  the  minstrel's  song"  (28).  The  material  Gascoigne  published  is  crucial  for  an 
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understanding  of  ideas  Kuin  himself  mentions  in  his  introduction:  Leicester's 
poHtical  problems,  his  marriage  hopes,  and  the  quest  for  patronage  by  artists. 
Indeed  if  some  of  the  bibliographical  niceties  were  replaced  by  texts  from 
Gascoigne,  which  Kuin  deletes  in  accordance  with  some  unexplained  principle 
that  they  are  not  "relevant"  (Preface),  readers  might  truly  appreciate  that 
Kenilworth  was,  as  Kuin  argues,  *'the  grandest  deed  of  personal  homage  of  the 
reign"  (3). 

One  has  to  wonder  what  objectives  guided  the  preparation  of  this  text,  which 
seems  to  have  been  studiously  begun  but  hastily  completed  by  someone  with  lower 
standards  or  too  little  time,  and  guide  that  of  other  works  in  this  series  of  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Texts.  The  purpose  cannot  have  been  to  provide  an  exhaustive 
bibliographical  analysis  of  the  text,  for  Kuin  does  not  chart  fully  the  variants 
among  copies  of  A  and  B.  The  purpose  cannot  have  been  to  provide  all  the  raw 
materials  for  an  understanding  of  Leicester's  fête  in  honour  of  Elizabeth,  for 
primary  materials  are  omitted.  The  purpose  cannot  have  been  to  provide  the  basis 
for  a  thorough  study  of  the  entertainment  at  Kenilworth,  for  this  edition  lacks  even 
a  selected  list  of  studies  of  comparable  prose  works  or  of  comparable  manor  house 
shows.  In  fact,  no  work  pubHshed  since  1977  (except  Kuin' s  own  "Langham's 
Letter.  Facts  and  Problems"  forthcoming  in  The  Library,  1 983)  is  cited.  No  work 
since  1 973  except  those  dealing  narrowly  with  the  question  of  authorship  is  cited. 
The  studies  that  might  help  put  the  entertainment  in  the  various  contexts  that  make 
it  significant  and  intriguing — the  works  of  Marie  Axton,  Jean  Wilson,  David 
Bergeron,  Muriel  Bradbrook,  Ivan  Shulze — are  overlooked  entirely.  I  am  happy 
to  have  a  reliable  text  oïA  Letter  by  Robert  Langham,  happy  too  that  this  text  is 
based  on  the  copy  in  fours  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  even  though  this 
new  edition  fails  to  do  the  justice  modem  scholarship  might  do  to  the  magnificent 
entertainment  of  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth. 

C.  E.  MCGEE,  University  of  St.  Jerome's  College,  Waterloo 


Ronald  G.  Shafer,  ed.  Ringing  the  Bell  Backward:  The  Proceedings  of  the  First 
International  Milton  Symposium.  Indiana:  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  1982.  Pp.  vi,  150.  Paper,  $6.50. 

This  collection  of  ten  papers  and  seven  responses  from  the  first  International 
Milton  Symposium,  July  7-9,  1981,  represents  in  print  what,  judging  from  the 
photographs,  must  have  been  a  most  pleasant  and  elegant  occasion.  For  the  most 
part,  the  nature  of  the  papers  is  dictated  by  the  nature  of  their  occasion:  they  are 
directly  chiefly  to  other  Miltonists,  and  they  are  content  to  shadow  forth  infor- 
mally rather  than  to  nail  down  their  various  arguments.  The  title.  Dr.  Shafer 
remarks  in  his  Introduction,  comes  from  "Little  Gidding"  and  is  intended  to  evoke 
the  conference's  theme,  which  was  Milton's  place  in  the  historical  relationship 
between  Britain  and  America. 

Jackie  DiSalvo  writes  on  Puritans  and  Indians  inParadiseLost.  She  sees  in  the 
American  Puritan  writings  of  Milton's  time,  which  were  so  preoccupied  by  the 
"paradise- wilderness  paradox,"  a  possible  model  for  Milton's  Eden.  Just  as  the 
early  settlers  inhabited  what  they  thought  of  as  a  kind  of  Edenic  garden  in  the  midst 
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of  a  howling  wilderness,  threatened  by  Satan- worshipping  savages,  so  Adam  and 
Eve  inhabit  a  garden  set  on  a  "steep  savage  Hill"  and  surrounded  by  "under- 
growth /  Of  shrubs  and  tangled  bushes"  that  block  "All  path  of  Man  or  Beast" 
The  connection  is  conceivable,  although,  as  Jon  S.  Lawry  responds,  travellers 
returning  from  Quaker  Pennsylvania  "reported  no  Satanic  red  men  in  devilish 
black  forests"  but  rather  a  "peaceable  kingdom." 

Leo  Miller  gives  a  brief  progress  report  on  his  transcription  ot  the  diary  ot 
Hermann  Mylius,  the  release  of  which  into  the  public  domain  "in  its  full  awful 
illegibility"  he  obtained  in  1 980.  Thus  far  no  great  surprises  are  indicated,  though 
Milton's  biographers  will  be  grateful  for  any  additional  details  they  can  get.  Even 
small  points  may  eventually  prove  significant  Thus,  for  example,  Miller  argues 
that  Milton's  newly  demonstrated  absence  from  London  for  several  months  in 
1651  further  dispels  the  canard  that  he  took  to  heart  his  job  as  Licenser  of 
Mercurius  Politicus. 

Estella  Schoenberg  successfully  argues  that  publication  of  the  third  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost  in  1 688  was  engineered  by  its  Whig  publisher  and  subscribers  as  a 
political  gesture  in  anticipation  of  the  Glorious  Revolution.  She  further  argues, 
more  problematically,  that  the  plate  illustrating  Book  I  was  based  on  a  statue  of 
James  II,  and  that  in  the  plate  to  Book  II  Satan  has  the  face  of  Charles  II.  Certainly 
Satan  and  Charles  have  noses  of  remarkably  similar  ugliness.  But  for  me  the  statue 
theory  is  less  likely  than  the  proposition  that  the  model  for  Satan  leaning  on  his 
spear  was  Charon  leaning  on  his  oar. 

In  his  paper  on  English  and  American  Miltonists,  Roy  Flannagan  poses  a 
somewhat  embarassing  question:  How  does  it  happen  that  English  writers  on 
Milton  seem  either  to  dislike  him  or  to  move  rapidly  into  other  fields?  There  are,  he 
notes,  judging  by  the  subscription  list  to  Milton  Quarterly,  "fewer  Milton 
scholars  in  England  than  there  are  in  Japan."  Truly  a  frightening  thought;  does  the 
study  of  Milton  now  "stand  tiptoe"  in  California  and  British  Columbia,  poised  for 
flight  across  the  Pacific?  If  so,  then  North  American  Miltonists  will  be  subjected  to 
some  of  the  same  torments  suffered  by  their  English  colleagues,  and  they  will  have 
to  learn  Japanese  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  work. 

Dennis  Danielson  writes  briefly  on  the  Miltonic  theodicy,  material  now  avail- 
able in  his  book,  Milton 's  Good  God.  Margaret  Hannay  wonders  whether  Milton 
was  influenced  by  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  or  whether  he  influenced  in  turn  the  165 1 
revision.  Edward  Sichi  sees  in  Thoreau's  Civil  Disobedience  a  debt  to  Milton's 
political  writings  by  way  of  Jonathan  Mayhew.  John  Sears  Tanner  notes  a  number 
of  resemblances  between  the  theologies  of  Milton  and  the  Mormons,  concluding 
(after  Christopher  Hill)  that  "Mormons  ought  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  more 
scandalous  bedfellows  for  Milton  than  Muggletonians,  Familists,  Fifth  Monarch- 
ists, Ranters,  Diggers,  and  Levellers."  True;  yet  one  must  agree  with  Michael  A. 
Mikolajczak  that  although  the  parallels  are  "intriguing,"  it  is  hard  to  tell  "what 
they  mean."  Still,  it  is  fascinating  to  learn  that  when  R.  Paul  Cracroft  wrote  A 
Certain  Testimony:  A  Mormon  Epic  in  Twelve  Books,  Milton  "was  seldom  out  of 
my  mind." 

In  the  closing  paper,  originally  the  keynote  address,  Austin  Woolrych,  after 
some  general  remarks,  returns  to  a  question  he  has  considered  in  several  earlier 
studies.  What  was  the  political  significance  of  Milton's  remark,  "after  a  short  but 
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scandalous  night  of  interruption"?  And  what  did  he  mean  when  he  criticized  rule 
by  a  "single  person"?  Did  he  refer  to  the  brief  reign  of  Richard  Cromwell,  the 
chaos  that  followed  his  deposition,  and  the  threat  of  Charles's  return,  or  had  he 
concluded  that  his  earlier  support  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  wholly  mistaken? 
Woolrich  believes  the  latter.  He  brings  some  fresh  evidence  to  bear,  as  well  as 
some  heavy  rhetorical  guns:  "There  is  really  no  blinking  the  facts  that";  "There 
can  also  be  Uttle  doubt  that";  "What  is  inconceivable  is  that"  In  fact,  as  he  reveals 
more  plainly  in  his  notes  than  in  his  paper,  Robert  Fallon  has  ably  blinked, 
doubted,  and  conceived.  One  wishes  that  Fallon  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
respond;  perhaps  time  will  tell  which  view  is  correct. 

If,  as  Shafer  remarks  in  his  Introduction,  Milton  studies  are  too  often  "myopic" 
and  "microscopic,"  this  collection  will  do  little  to  effect  a  change.  America  was 
not  a  topic  that  greatly  interested  Milton.  Scholars  have  a  natural  enthusiasm  for 
their  own  subjects,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  About  the  theme  of  the  First 
International  Milton  Symposium  Shafer  writes: 

I  think  the  cleavage  with  the  dated  conceptual  categories  and  stereotypes  of  the  past 
which  I  advocate  here  will  enable  us  to  reinvent  a  more  accurate  world  picture  of  Milton 
and  his  day  and  to  see  it  as  the  great  confluence  it  was,  the  backwash  of  which  stretches  to 
the  twentieth  century,  if  we  can  but  see  it,  bringing  its  own  stentorian  truth. 

It  would  be  fairer  to  say,  however,  that  rather  than  replacing  everything  that 
preceded  this  collection,  these  papers  will  quietly  take  their  place  among  the  rest, 
contributing  their  insights  as  they  do  so. 

ANTHONY  LOW,  New  York  University 


News  /  Nouvelles 

South- Central  Renaissance  Conference 

The  South-Central  Renaissance  Conference  has  announced  March  28-30  as  the 
dates  of  its  1 985  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Texas  A&M  University.  Inquiries  from 
those  wishing  to  read  papers  should  be  sent  to  the  program  chairman,  Jay  Anglin, 
Department  of  History,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  Box  5047  Southern 
Station,  Hattiesburg,  MS  39406.  The  deadhne  for  submission  is  December  31, 
1984. 

Renaissance  Society  of  America 

March  21-23, 1985:  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America 
will  be  held  at  the  Huntington  Library,  Art  Gallery,  and  Botanical  Gardens,  San 
Marino.  Seventy-five  papers  will  be  presented  in  a  variety  of  sessions  on  the 
ItaHan  and  Northern  Renaissance.  Evening  events  include  a  Renaissance  Ban- 
quet at  Occidental  College,  L.  A.,  and  a  buffet  reception  and  gallery  exhibit  at  the 
J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu.  The  conference  will  feature  the  RSA  interdisci- 
plinary panel,  the  Josephine  Waters  Bennett  Lecture,  and  the  Francis  Bacon 
Foundation  Lecture.  For  information  and  registration,  write  Prof  Wendy 
Furman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Renaissance  Conference  of  Southern  California, 
Whittier  College,  Whittier,  CA  90608  (213/693-0771  or  213/926-2819). 

Agricola  Commemoration  1985  in  Groningen 

In  Groningen  plans  are  now  being  made  to  commemorate  Rudolph  Agricola.  The 
State  University  of  Groningen,  founded  in  1614,  has  always  respected  Agricola 
as  one  of  its  precursors.  It  is  happy  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honour  Rudolph 
Agricola  by  organizing  an  International  Congress,  which  will  be  held  on  three 
days  immediately  following  the  date  of  Agricola's  death:  October  28,  29  and  30, 
1985;  the  reception  of  congress  members  is  on  October  27. 

Patristic,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  Studies  Conference 

The  Augustinian  Historical  Institute  invites  participation  in  the  Tenth  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Patristic,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  Studies  to  be  held 
at  Vilanova  University,  September  20-22,  1985. 

Abstracts  for  prospective  papers  on  ALL  aspects  of  the  three  Conference 
periods  are  welcome.  Organized  sections  listing  author,  title,  academic  affilia- 
tion, and  complete  mailing  address  on  each  participant's  abstract  are  also  wel- 
come. We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  1 985  will  mark  the  1 250th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  It  will  also  mark  the  450th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Stapleton,  and  by  a  slight  extension  of  a  year  the  anticipation  of 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  of  Villanova.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate to  have  Abbe  Germain  Marc'hadour  agree  to  give  a  commemorative 
address  entitled  TRES  THOMAE  at  the  1985  Conference. 
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Contemporary  and  Near- Contemporary 
Opinion  of  Louis  XII, 
"Fève  du  Peuple"^ 


RONALD  S.  LOVE 


On  27  May  1 498,  King  Louis  XII,  "Père  du  Peuple,"  was  crowned  in  the 
cathedral  at  Rheims  according  to  ancient  French  custom.  Thus  began  one 
of  the  least  studied  reigns  in  French  history.  Too  often  regarded  merely  as 
an  insignificant  link  in  the  chain  that  loosely  unites  Medieval  and  Ren- 
aissance France,  the  seventeen- year  reign  of  Louis  XII  has  largely  been 
ignored.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  P.L.  Roederer  complained 
that  "for  three  centuries  we  have  only  rendered  to  Louis  XII's  memory 
cold  and  equivocable  homage."  He  was  shocked  by  the  lack  of  interest  in 
the  King  and  disgusted  by  the  sterility  of  the  few  existing  biographies.  He 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  restore  the  King's  memory  to  its  former 
greatness,  criticizing  those  who  offered  him  only  weak  tributes  for 
commonplace  virtues  and  despising  the  "nearly  contemptible  eulogies"  of 
others.^  Unfortunately,  Roederer' s  work  was  not  pursued.  Only  within  the 
last  decade  has  recent  scholarship  begun  to  take  more  interest  in  the  period 
of  Louis'  reign;  however,  very  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  Louis 
himself.-'  Consequently,  the  simplistic,  superficial  and  unflattering  views 
and  judgements  of  traditional  accounts  of  the  King  remain  in  force. 

Contributing  to  this  unfavourable  view  of  Louis  XII  undoubtedly  has 
been  the  few  available  conventional  sources  for  the  reign  compared  to  that 
of  the  King's  predecessors  and  successors.  And,  ironically,  the  resulting 
ignorance  has  only  compounded  the  traditional  disdain  for  Louis  XII's 
reputation.  Despite  knowing  litde  of  his  reign,  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  scholars  have  not  been  prevented  from  jumping  to  decisive  con- 
clusions, based  upon  limited  information,  that  have  unjustly  ignored  the 
reputation  as  "Père  du  Peuple"  enjoyed  by  the  King  during  his  own 
lifetime,  and  remembered  by  subsequent  generations  of  Renaissance  and 
Early  Modem  French  subjects. 
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Both  these  problems  can  be  corrected  by  using  a  particular  kind  of 
source — contemporary  and  near- contemporary  accounts  of  Louis  XII — 
in  an  effort  to  reevaluate  the  King,  his  role  and  his  significance.  The  best 
way  to  begin  such  a  réévaluation  is  to  focus  on  the  concept  of  "Père  du 
Peuple"  contained  in  these  sources.  These  accounts  are  a  unique  kind  of 
source  that  should  not  be  dismissed  as  mere  panegyrics.  Because  they  form 
a  substantial  reservoir  of  source  material  dealing  with  contemporary  eval- 
uations and  views  of  Louis  XII,  they  are  not  only  legitimate  in  themselves 
(especially  in  the  absence  of  a  large  body  of  more  conventional  material), 
they  are  also  crucial  to  reopening  the  study  of  the  reign.  They  provide  both 
direct  contact  with  the  court  and  contemporary  imagery  of  the  King 
through  the  eyes  of  their  authors. 

Modem  scholars  may  enjoy  the  advantages  hindsight  brings  them  in 
reviewing  a  broad  expanse  of  time,  but  their  lack  of  direct  contact  often 
cripples  them  in  their  understanding  of,  or  sensitivity  to,  a  particular  period 
of  history.  It  is  this  that  has  caused  the  damage  to  Louis  XII.  Scholars 
further  removed  from  the  reign  are  so  distant  in  time  and  culture  that  they 
frequently  do  not  understand  it,  while  contemporaries — who  admittedly 
lacked  hindsight— lived  under  Louis'  rule  and  so  were  in  a  better  position 
to  judge  him. 

The  image  of  a  reign  and  the  style  of  royal  government,  seen  through 
contemporary  eyes,  are  crucial  to  the  historian's  craft  in  that  they  give  a 
monarchical  age  its  importance.  And  they  are  often  defined  by  the  qualities 
of  the  monarch.  Moreover,  these  individual  qualities  are  vital  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  monarch  himself:  they  are  culled  from  his  own  char- 
acter, and  influence  his  methods  of  government  as  he  strives  to  uphold 
standards  he  or  his  admirers  have  set  At  least  one  of  Louis  XII's  con- 
temporaries, Nicolo  di  Machiavelli,  recognized  this  important  balance 
between  precept  and  practice,  frequently  using  Louis  as  an  example.  He 
fully  appreciated  the  role  it  played  in  sustaining  the  popular  image  of  the 
king  of  France.  Dubbed  "Père  du  Peuple"  by  his  adoring  subjects,  Louis 
always  strove  to  live  up  to  his  reputation  through  good  government  and 
paternal  rule,  on  which  his  sobriquet  was  founded.  His  subjects  saw  in  their 
monarch  a  man  of  noble  character  committed  to  their  best  interests. 
Indeed,  their  accounts  of  the  King  seem  to  emphasize  the  traditional  image 
of  a  "good"  prince,  comparing  in  particular  Louis'  almost  sacred  rela- 
tionship with  his  subjects  with  that  between  a  father  and  his  children. 

Machiavelli  also  defended  the  need  for  a  prince  to  act  contrary  to  that 
good  image  in  order  to  maintain  the  state.  Although  such  actions  might  in 
the  short  term  earn  the  prince  some  criticism,  in  the  long  run — if  they  bring 
success — they  ironically  increase  his  subjects'  appreciation  of  him  as  a 
good  ruler.  The  prince  is  seen  thereafter  as  a  great  man  who  seeks  nothing 
but  the  good  of  the  state:  "The  ends  justify  the  means."  Louis  XII  was  an 
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excellent  example  of  this.  He  had  to  rise  above  numerous  problems  to 
uphold  his  sobriquet  as  "Père  du  Peuple";  he  had  to  overcome  criticism  for 
his  parsimony,  the  scandal  of  his  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Breton  nobles  and  Parisians  to  his  second  marriage — ^just  to 
name  three.  Despite  these  conflicts,  Louis'  image — which  was  in  fact 
strengthened  by  the  difficulties — not  only  emerged  intact  but  also  survived 
ÛiTou^out  tho  Ancien  Régime  as  the  hallmark  of  his  reign.  This  shows  that 
Louis'  image  as  "Père  du  Peuple"  was  founded  upon  something  more 
enduring  than  the  exaggerated  praise  of  his  panegyrists,  and  that  he  was  far 
from  being  a  plaster  saint. 

Why  was  Louis  XII  so  highly  praised  by  his  contemporaries  and  near- 
contemporaries?  How  was  it  that  he  earned  the  sobriquet  "Père  du 
Peuple"  in  his  own  lifetime?  Surely,  we  must  agree  with  Roederer's  criti- 
cism of  those  scholars  who  have  suggested  that  one  needs  only  to  be  a 
mediocrity  to  be  called  "Père  du  Peuple."  Louis,  then,  must  have  repre- 
sented something  to  his  people  that  has  escaped  us.  If  they  could  not 
evaluate  the  King  by  hindsight,  they  surely  could  see  the  setting  in  which  he 
ruled.  Contemporaries  had  to  place  him  within  the  context  of  a  state  still 
recovering  from  the  Hundred  Years  War,  and  a  monarchy  consolidating  its 
authority  at  the  unfortunate  expense  of  high  taxation  and  heavy-handed 
royal  law,  if  not  justice.  Furthermore,  they  could  remember  the  new  king's 
former  role  as  due  d'Orléans,  cousin  to  King  Charles  VIII,  and  leader  of 
elements  within  the  state  who  had  opposed  Charles'  unpopular  methods. 
In  general  what  they  saw  was  the  continuity  of  post-war  consolidation  and 
recovery,  coupled  with  royalist  reform  directed  at  the  perceived  abuses  of 
the  previous  reign.  Particularly,  they  praised  Louis  XII  for  undertaking 
major  reforms  injustice,  finance,  the  university,  the  Gallican  church  and 
the  army.  Throughout,  they  saw  the  kingdom  prosper  from  these  reforms 
and  grow  ever  wealthier,  stronger  and  happier. 

Who  were  these  contemporary  and  near-contemporary  evaluators  of 
the  reign,  and  what  was  their  relationship  to  the  court?  For  our  purposes 
here,  they  can  be  divided  conveniently  into  three  groups:  the  generation 
that  enjoyed  Louis  XII's  personal  reign;  succeeding  generations  who 
served  the  last  of  the  Valois  kings;  and  a  handful  of  sources  drawn  from 
later  periods  used  to  show  continuing  attitudes  toward  the  King.  Of  Louis' 
contemporaries,  undoubtedly  Claude  de  Seyssel  (1450-1520)  is  the  most 
important  source.  He  served  as  a  royal  councilor,  as  an  ambassador  and  as 
the  bishop  both  of  Marseille  and  Turin.  He  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  a  royal  master  whom  he  adored.  Other  individuals  who  were 
present  at  court  or  who  served  the  King  faithfully  include  Louise  de  Savoie 
(1476-1531),  the  mother  of  the  future  François  P^  Father  Humbert 
Vellay  (d.  circa.  1520)  the  King's  confessor,  the  seigneur  de  Fleurange 
(1491?-1537?),  a  childhood  companion  of  François  who  married  into  the 
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family  of  cardinal  Georges  d' Amboise  and  who  served  the  King  in  Italy 
from  1509  to  1516,  and  Jean  d'Auton(  1466/7- 15  28),  a  protégé  of  Queen 
Anne  who  accompanied  her  husband  on  the  initial  campaigns  in  Italy.  The 
perceptive  Philippe  de  Commynes  (  1 447-1 5 11)  serves  as  a  useful  source 
for  Louis  as  a  young  man,  as  does  Jean  Molinet  (14357-1507),  who  was 
active  in  the  governments  of  both  Charles  VIII  and  Louis  XII  until  his 
death.  The  memoirs  of  Jean  Aubrion  (  1 44 1  - 1 50 1  )  are  equally  important, 
and  were  continued  after  his  death  by  his  cousin  Pierre  until  1512. 

Other  contemporary  sources  include  Saint-Gelais'  history  of  the  reign, 
probably  completed  c.  1514,  Jean  Bouchet  (1476-1557),  who  was 
attached  to  the  powerful  La  Trémouille  family,  and  "Le  Loyal  Serviteur," 
who  appears  to  have  been  secretary  to  the  chevalier  de  Bayard  and  a 
witness  to  his  activities  from  1500-1524.  Alain  Bouchard  (d.  1531), 
Nicole  Gilles  and  Martin  du  Bellay  (whose  memoirs  begin  in  1513)  are 
useful  sources  as  well,  though  information  on  these  authors  is  scanty. 
There  were  also  two  poets  whose  work  serves  as  a  further  source:  Jean 
Lemaire  de  Belges  (  1 4737-1 525),  a  Flemish  poet  and  historiographer  who 
served  Marguerite  d'Autriche  though  he  wrote  in  France,  and  Jean 
Molinet  (14357-1507)  who  wrote  commemorative  poetry  for  Louis  XII. 
The  two  most  useful  and  reliable  foreign  sources  for  the  reign  are 
Francesco  Guicciardini  (1483-1540)  and  Nicolo  di  Machiavelli  (1469- 
1527),  who  enjoyed  first-hand  knowledge  of  Louis  XII.  Their  perceptive 
treatments  of  the  period  were  largely  unaffected  by  diplomatic  expedi- 
encies. 

Of  the  near-contemporary  sources  of  the  reign,  the  most  important 
include  Pierre  de  Brantôme  (1540-1614),  whose  family  had  a  long  at- 
tachment to  the  Valois  court,  Jean  Du  Tillet,  a  contemporary  of  François 
I^'^  who  had  access  to  the  court  as  well  as  to  the  royal  archives,  and  Etienne 
Pasquier  (1529-1615),  a  lawyer  and  man  of  letters  who  faitiifully  served 
the  later  Valois  kings.  In  addition,  the  histories  written  by  François  de 
Belleforest  (15 30- 1583),  historiographer  to  Charles  IX,  Nicolas  Vignier, 
who  appears  to  have  been  historiographer  to  Henri  III,  and  Jean  de  Serres 
(1540-1598),  a  pro-Bourbon  Protestant  minister,  include  detailed  and 
accurate  accounts  of  Louis  XII  and  his  reign. 

Finally,  the  histories  written  by  the  seigneur  du  Haillon  (published 
1516-16),  the  sieur  de  Mézeray  (1688),  Father  Daniel  (1725)  and  D. 
Michel  Felibian  (1725)  belong  to  later  periods.  These  authors  drew 
heavily  upon  earlier  sources  and  reveal  the  continuing  attitudes  toward 
Louis  XII  which  reaffirmed  his  reign  as  something  of  a  golden  age. 

Although  much  of  their  evaluation  of  the  King  was  positive,  these  men 
were  not  indiscriminant  sycophants.  First  and  foremost,  they  saw  Louis  as 
a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  with  a  personality  of  his  own.  And,  as  a  man,  he 
was  as  fallible  as  any  of  his  subjects.  If  contemporaries  saw  his  strengths  in 
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the  paternal  and  conscientious  rule  that  earned  him  his  title  "Père  du 
Peuple,"  they  most  assuredly  saw  his  weaknesses  in  military  affairs  and  in 
decisions  concerning  foreign  policy/  To  them,  Louis  was  a  multi-faceted 
human  being  composed  of  strong  character  traits  and  not  the  rather  ob- 
scure figure  implied  by  the  shortage  of  modem  investigation. 

''It  is  true  that  so  great  a  prince  also  had  several  vices,"  commented 
Bernard  de  Girard  in  1614.  In  his  youth,  Louis  had  had  an  "inconsistent 
and  sensual"  spirit  and  he  was  something  of  a  libertine.^  Philippe  de 
Commynes  agreed,  complaining  on  one  occasion  that  Louis  "loved  his 
pleasure,"  a  characteristic  that  even  the  sobering  influence  of  Queen 
Anne,  his  second  wife,  was  never  able  to  suppress  completely.^  And  the 
numerous  successes  and  victories  won  during  the  reign  gave  the  King 
enough  excuse  for  holding  balls,  tournaments  and  banquets.  This  love  of 
ostentation  extended  also  into  his  love  for  expensive  clothing.  Claude  de 
Seyssel  commented  on  one  occasion  that  the  king 

...  is  more  pompous  in  clothing  and  personal  accoutrements,  than  was  King 
Louis  XI .  .  .  that  too  often  he  dressed  more  Hke  a  merchant,  or  a  man  of  base 
condition  than  a  king,  which  is  not  very  fitting  for  a  great  prince.^ 

Louis  XII  also  projected  an  athletic  image,  although  he  did  not  enjoy  a 
robust  constitution.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  hunter  and,  according  to  Saint- 
Gelais,  this  was  as  much  his  pastime  as  king  as  it  had  been  part  of  his  early 
education.^  Hunting  bad  accustomed  Louis  to  handling  horses  well  and,  by 
the  time  he  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  he  was  an  accomplished 
horseman.  According  to  contemporary  reports,  the  King  seems  to  have 
taken  every  opportunity  to  hunt,  sometimes  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Jean 
d' Auton  reported  both  that  the  King  often  spent  autumn  at  Blois  to  pursue 
his  pastime  and  that  it  agreed  with  the  King.  Louis  "always  found  himself 
growing  plump  . . .  and  it  completely  revished  the  queen  with  joy  to  see  the 
king  prosper  in  state  and  returned  to  health."^  The  love  of  the  chase  never 
left  him;  indeed,  his  hunting  establishment  was  an  extensive  one,  including 
both  falcons  and  hounds.  ^°  Louis  was  active  in  other  ways  as  well.  He  was 
talented  in  jumping  on  horseback,  wrestling,  tennis,  archery  and  in  the  use 
of  arms. 

These  material  instincts  of  Louis  XIFs  character  formed  a  necessary 
contrast  to  his  more  positive  qualities,  in  that  contemporaries  were  con- 
cerned that  the  King  would  follow  the  wayward  pattern  of  his  youth. 
However,  what  they  saw,  and  admired,  from  the  moment  of  Louis'  suc- 
cession, was  his  serious  pursuit  of  his  royal  duty.  Where  he  might  have 
indulged  only  in  the  pleasures  of  kingship  and  in  none  of  its  responsibilities, 
individuals — like  Saint-Gelais — noted  that  the  King  instead  abandoned 
these  instincts  in  the  firm  conviction  that  "the  sovereign  prince  must  be  the 
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light  of  the  others."^ ^  And  from  this  conviction  followed  his  other  noble 
qualities.  Thus,  Louis  XII  himself  provided — at  least  in  contemporary 
eyes — the  firm  foundation  of  his  future  image  as  'Tère  du  Peuple." 

The  King's  positive  traits  of  personal  honour  and  military  valour  were 
among  those  which  contemporaries  believed  grew  from  this  spirit.  These 
characteristics  not  only  reinforced  Louis'  image  but  also  formed  the 
principal  pillars  of  support  for  it  Like  most  men  of  rank  and  position  who 
stood  as  an  example  to  others,  Louis  XII  pursued  personal  honour  with  an 
eagerness  that  his  contemporaries  noted  with  admiration.  Often  this  meant 
overcoming  personal  infirmities.  He  continued  to  lead  his  army  in  the  field 
against  Venice  in  1509  even  after  a  horse  had  fallen  on  him,  seriously 
injuring  his  leg.  Saint-Gelais  remarked  that  there  were  those  "who  would 
stop  for  less.  But  he  has  a  vigour  of  the  heart,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
honour,  which  drives  him,  and  makes  him  forget  all  his  ills."  In  1503, 
Archduke  Philip  of  Austria  was  treated  well  by  Louis  regardless  of  the 
transgressions  and  diplomatic  treachery  of  his  father-in-law,  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  The  King  had  refused  to  detain  the  humiliated  duke,  allowing  him 
to  return  to  the  Netherlands  instead: 

Because  if  Philip's  father-in-law  had  been  faithless,  Louis  did  not  want  to 
resemble  him,  as  he  preferred  to  have  lost  a  kingdom,  which  could  quickly  be 
retaken,  than  his  honour  which  he  never  could  recover.'^ 

But  pursuit  of  personal  honour  was  only  one  side  of  the  coin  in  an  age  when 
kings  were  supposed  to  excel  as  soldiers  as  well  as  civil  administrators  and 
judges.  Contemporaries  noted  that  Louis  XII — like  many  of  his  fellow 
monarchs — was  an  enthusiastic  soldier  who  "had  in  him  a  natural  virtue 
and  vigour  which  astounded  many  men  .  .  .  ."^^  The  King  was  admired  for 
his  willingness  to  share  in  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  with  his  soldiers  and 
to  expose  himself  to  enemy  fire.  Once  replying  to  his  officers'  entreaties  to 
stay  out  of  harm's  way,  Louis  said  "I  have  no  fear  at  all  of  the  enemy 
artillery;  and  whosoever  is  afraid,  let  him  hide  himself  behind  me,  and  he 
will  not  be  harmed."*^ 

An  equally  strongly  perceived  trait  was  Louis'  penchant  for  candour  and 
honesty  in  personal  relations,  which  greatly  added  to  his  image  as  "Père  du 
Peuple."  He  detested  gossip  and  false  flattery,  and,  whenever  someone 
was  criticized  unfairly,  the  King  demanded  proofs  of  his  indiscretion. 
When  he  heard  excessive  praise  of  himself,  Louis  grew  impatient  and 
quickly  changed  the  topic  of  conversation,  saying  "I  like  it  best  when  praise 
is  [found]  in  the  hearts  of  men  [rather]  than  in  their  language."*^  Bouchet 
remarked  that  the  King  distrusted  criticism  of  others  until  the  critic's  worth 
had  been  proven  in  the  royal  service.  Comparably,  those  who  refused  to 
Usten  to  gossip  always  occupied  "an  honourable  place  in  his  memory."^^ 
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Then  again,  Girard  suggested  that  the  King  was  by  nature  suspicious;  thus, 
what  appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  most  contemporaries  as  Louis' 
candour  may  well  have  been  simply  his  caution  and  distrust  of  the  royal 
servants.^' 

Contemporaries  maintained  that  Louis  XII  loved  free  speech  and  could 
accept  criticism  from  others  with  appreciation,  especially  where  his 
government  and  the  court  were  concerned.  He  even  encouraged  the  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Paris  to  lampoon  the  court 

I  want  them  to  play  freely,  and  that  the  young  men  make  known  the  abuses  that 
the  courtiers  commit  at  my  court:  Since  the  confessors,  and  others  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  wise  ones,  want  to  say  nothing  of  these:  providing  that  the 
students  do  not  speak  of  my  wife,  as  I  wish  that  the  honour  of  the  ladies  be 
preserved.'* 

On  another  occasion,  Parisian  comedians  significantly  caricatured  Louis 
as  sick,  pale,  with  his  head  wrapped  in  bandages,  his  cheeks  hanging  down 
to  his  feet,  "and  holding  in  his  hand  liquid  gold,  such  that  they  sometimes 
mix  among  precious  medicines,  to  quench  his  thirst"  "So  great  was 
freedom  then  in  France,"  that  instead  of  punishing  the  players,  the  King 
laughed  at  his  caricature  and  loudly  praised  the  freedom  of  his  people.^' 

In  addition,  the  King  liked  books  and  cherished  men  of  learning  even 
more.  Himself  the  recipient  of  an  excellent  education  in  his  youth,  he 
eagerly  advanced  scholars  who  showed  real  merit,  "but  most  often  those 
who  were  capable  of  instructing  and  serving  than  those  who  only  flattered 
and  pleased  him."^^  Louis  initially  favoured  the  University  of  Paris,  grant- 
ing its  members  honours,  benefices,  increased  wages  and  pensions,  and 
attracted  great  scholars  from  Italy. ^^  By  this  means,  the  Latin  of  French 
clerks  (which  was  "  rude  and  barbarous")  was  improved,  and  spoken  Latin 
became  more  common  than  before.  Later,  as  duke  of  Milan  and  Pavia, 
Louis  improved  the  universities  of  these  two  cities,  hired  scholars,  and 
made  of  them  widely  recognized  centers  of  learning.  ^^  It  appears  he  even 
appreciated  the  freedom  of  the  press  (though  still  limited),  particularly 
shown  by  his  confirmation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parisian 
publishing  houses  later  in  the  reign,^^  as  well  as  the  addition  of  printed 
books  to  the  royal  library.  This  paternal  interest  in  education  on  the  part  of 
the  King  only  confirmed  contemporaries  in  their  belief  that  Louis  had 
earned  the  sobriquet  "Père  du  Peuple,"  a  tide  "to  which  he  was  very 
sensitive  and  was  only  concerned  with  supporting  with  honour."^* 

From  these  positive  aspects  of  the  King's  character  developed  the 
paternal  reputation  of  Louis  XII's  reign:  contemporary  observers  believed 
they  motivated  his  sincere  desire  to  rule  with  justice  and  with  honour. 
Louis  was  regarded  by  his  subjects  as  a  father  who  sought  to  protect  and 
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benefit  his  children,  punishing  them  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  In 
defining  this  close  and  almost  sacred  relationship,  contemporaries  em- 
phasized the  decisive  role  of  Louis'  personality  in  his  belief  that  the  law 
must  govern  even  kings,  his  recognition  of  the  authority  of  duly  constituted 
assemblies  (e.g.,  the  parlement),  his  appreciation  of  the  monarch's 
responsibility  to  unburden  his  people  financially,  and  his  perception  of  the 
monarch's  sacred  duty  to  protect  the  small  and  weak  from  the  great  and 
powerful.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Louis'  reign  was  considered 
fortunate  and  prosperous  by  the  same  contemporaries.  Consequently, 
when  later  generations  looked  back  to  the  record  of  his  reign  across  an 
extended  period  of  internal  and  external  upheaval,  the  tranquility,  stability 
and  prestige  of  Louis  XII's  France  were  hailed  as  a  kind  of  golden  age 
when  the  "Père  du  Peuple"  ruled  with  "just  and  gentle  hands."^^ 

It  was  implied  by  his  contemporaries  that  Louis'  style  of  rule  and  his 
choice  of  royal  servants,  ministers  and  officers  followed  naturally  the 
dictates  of  his  personality.  When  Charles  VIII  died,  Commynes  remarked 
that  he  had  ruled  not  through  royal  authority  but  through  royal  favourites, 
who  frequently  bent  the  royal  will  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  Girard  added 
that  the  same  could  be  said  of  Louis  XII  with  this  exception:  Louis  ruled 
both  according  to  his  authority  and  through  his  ministers,  but  the  latter 
were  men  of  virtue  who  obeyed  their  king.^^  Moreover,  toward  government 
officers,  the  King  was  not  "terrible,  rigourous,  austere,  difficult  or  variable, 
but  always  constant,  humane,  gentle  and  familiar."  He  dealt  with  them  in 
private  "not  like  a  king  but  like  a  companion. "^^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  Louis  was  under  pressure  to  purge  the  late 
king's  household  of  his  old  adversaries  by  men  motivated  chiefly  by 
jealousy,  vindictiveness  and  greed.  Louis,  due  de  La  Trémouille,  who  had 
captured  and  imprisoned  the  young  due  d'Orléans  for  Charles  VIII  during 
"La  Guerre  Folle,"  was  especially  singled  out  as  a  prime  target  for 
revenge.  Despite  past  antagonisms,  Louis  was  willing  to  begin  afresh  and 
so  refused  to  listen  to  the  Duke's  enemies.  Contemporaries  admiringly 
reported  the  King's  reply  to  these  sycophants, 

.  . .  that  it  was  unseemly  for  the  King  ofFrance  to  avenge  injuries  made  against 
the  due  d'Orléans,  and  that  if  [La  Trémouille]  had  served  the  [latej  King 
against  him,  he  would  do  the  same  for  [Lxjuis]  as  king.^* 

Therefore,  Louis  XII  "confirmed  [the  duke]  in  all  of  his  estates,  offices, 
pensions  and  benefits"  in  return  for  La  Trémouille' s  promises  of  loyalty 
and  obedience. ^^ 

There  were  others  at  the  court  who  were  well  aware  of  the  designs  of  the 
favourites  of  the  new  king,  especially  among  the  late  king's  servants  who 
feared  the  succession  of  the  due  d'Orléans  to  the  throne.  They  complained 
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"that  according  to  the  ancient  rules  of  the  realm,  Lx)uis  was  inehgible  to  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  since  he  had  taken  arms  against  it  in  the  wars  of 
Brittany"  of  the  mid-1 480s.^^  These  men  had  opposed  the  due  d'Orléans 
and  now  feared  that  at  his  succession  to  the  throne  they  would  be  deprived 
of  their  honours  and  privileges  and  would  be  punished  for  their  earlier 
opposition.  They  were  especially  frightened  when  the  new  king  had  a  list 
compiled  of  the  royal  officers  of  the  last  reign  with  a  cross  marked  beside 
the  name  of  each  who  had  stood  against  him.  Louis  attempted  to  calm  their 
fears,  explaining  that  "the  cross  was  the  mark  of  Christianity;  it  signified 
that  he  pardoned  as  a  Christian  his  [former]  enemies"."  But  because  they 
were  still  unconvinced  of  his  good  intentions,  as  soon  as  Louis  had  ol> 
served  a  period  of  mourning  for  his  late  cousin,  he  gathered  together  the 
great  nobles  of  the  court  "and  maintained  them  all  in  their  dignities  and  in 
their  quality. "^^  Thus,  commented  Commynes, 

. . .  Louis  wisely  entered  into  possession  ofthe  kingdom,  as  he  reduced  none  of 
the  pensions,  for  this  year,  which  still  has  six  months  to  go.  He  dismissed  few 
officers,  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  keep  all  men  in  their  possessions  and 
estate. . . ." 

In  a  word,  Louis  XII  was  careful  not  to  antagonize  anyone  at  the  outset  of 
his  reign.  His  succession  thereafter  was  met  with  general  approval.  ^^ 

If  the  King  could  be  generous  to  his  old  enemies,  contemporaries 
attributed  this  both  to  his  excellent  character  and  to  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  in  his  youth.  Certainly,  it  was  believed  that  his  long  imprisonment 
after  the  battle  of  Saint- Aubin  had  taught  him  to  be  merciftil  and  wise: 

He  was  a  good  King,  because  he  had  been  a  subject  for  a  long  time,  and  he  had 
learned  to  moderate  the  rigours  of  sovereign  commandments,  because  he  had 
resented  them  [in  his  youth]." 

Louis,  too,  had  experienced  the  bitter  taste  of  royal  reprimand  and  had 
learned  as  a  result  to  temper  his  rule  with  justice  and  mercy. 

Where  it  was  a  question  of  royal  rewards  for  services  obediently  ren- 
dered, Louis'  generosity  towards  his  officers  was  regarded  by  contemp- 
oraries with  mixed  feelings.  Some,  like  Father  Vellay,  considered  the 
King's  liberality  to  be  one  of  his  greatest  assets,^^  while  others  insisted  that 
Louis,  in  fact,  gave  very  little  even  to  his  most  devoted  servants — he 
always  feared  over- burdening  his  subjects."  Consequently,  although  the 
King  was  followed  eagerly  by  his  nobility  on  campaign,^^  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  at  all  by  his  royal  largesse.  There  were  those 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  Louis'  apparent  stinginess,  particularly  the 
officers  who  had  conquered  Milan  in  1 500.  These  men  complained  that  the 
King  had  scarcely  provided  any  reward  for  them.  But  Louis  always  re- 
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warded  according  to  merit  when  he  gave  anything  at  all.^^  And,  moreover. 
Queen  Anne  frequently  came  to  Louis'  rescue,  providing  them  with  the 
honours  and  pensions  that  her  husband  was  reluctant  to  grant.  Some  of  the 
rewards  granted  by  Louis  tended  to  be  privileges  that  cost  him  nothing,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  seigneur  de  Fleurange  who  was  permitted  to  lead  200 
horse  in  the  field  rather  than  the  customary  100  men  per  nobleman. 

Louis'  critics  to  the  contrary,  d' Auton  argued  that  the  King  was  always 
cognizant  of  the  service  of  his  men  and  conscious  of  their  good  deeds,  "so 
much  so  that,  under  his  hand,  [they  were]  highly  remunerated  and  widely 
recompensed:  to  his  loyal  servants  [he]  gave  high  offices  and  good 
wages. . .  .'"'^  And,  according  to  Seyssel,  Louis  rewarded  all  equally  to 
avoid  creating  general  discontent  by  enriching  only  a  few  as  Louis  XI  had 
done."**  It  also  appears  that  Louis  was  highly  selective  when  granting 
rewards.  Indeed,  "the  King,  who  did  not  much  like  fortune  hunters,  gave 
his  favour  entirely  to  those  who  handled  weapons,  [and]  began  to  invite 
[these  soldiers]  to  his  court,  [offering]  pensions  and  rewards.'"*^  Con- 
sequently, if  Fleurange  is  an  example  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  King's 
gift-giving,  then  the  due  de  La  Trémouille  is  an  example  of  his  generosity. 
With  the  victory  of  Novara(  1 500),  Louis  promised  that  "if  I  do  not  die  too 
soon,  I  shall  reward  him  in  a  way  that  the  other  captains  will  have  the  desire 
to  serve  well.'"*^  True  to  his  promise.  La  Trémouille  was  granted  the 
government  of  Burgundy  and  created  admiral  both  of  Brittany  and 
Guyenne. 

For  some  contemporaries,  the  King's  parsimony  was  seen  as  a  virtue 
that  may  well  have  contributed  to  the  positive  image  of  his  paternal  rule. 
Machiavelli  suggested  that  the  King's  "long  stinginess"  alone  permitted 
him  to  pursue  the  wars  in  Italy  "without  laying  an  excessive  tax  on  his 
people."*"*  Etienne  Pasquier,  although  a  ftill  generation  removed  from  the 
reign,  specifically  pointed  to  Louis  XII  as  an  example  of  a  king  who  wisely 
subjected  the  pecuniary  interests  of  his  court  nobility  to  his  responsibilities 
toward  the  protection  of  his  people.  He  wrote  that  the  King  did  not  grant 
lavish  rewards  to  his  servants,  thus  earning  the  reputation  from  them  "for 
being  more  restrained  in  his  gifts.  . .  ."  Forthis  reason  alone  he  deserved  to 
be  called  "Père  du  Peuple,"  because  he  chose  to  observe  his  duty  as  king 
toward  the  common  subject."*^ 

Unhappily,  there  is  very  little  indication  of  the  common  subject's 
opinion  of  the  King,  and  what  exists  is  scattered  and  incomplete.  Through- 
out his  reign,  however,  Louis  seems  to  have  been  especially  concerned  for 
thejust  treatment  of  the  me«M/7^w/?/^.  Indeed,  Saint-Gelais  remarked  that 
if  he  "was  gracious  as  due  [d'Orléans],  he  is  much  or  even  more  so  as  king, 
as  there  is  none  who  can  surpass  him  in  graciousness  and  gentleness 

toward  the  humble "*^  Saint-Gelais  further  recorded  that,  in  1504, 

when  Louis  fell  seriously  ill  for  the  first  time,  the  common  people  lamented 
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throughout  the  kingdom  "for  the  grief  that  each  person  felt  for  his  good 
king's  illness."  Men  and  women  went  day  and  night  to  the  churches  to 
appeal  to  the  Almighty  for  the  restoration  of  Louis'  good  health,  a  monarch 
"whom  they  had  so  greatly  feared  to  lose,  as  if  he  were  the  father  of  each.'"*^ 
D' Auton  reported  a  similar  reaction,  writing  that  the  common  people  left 
their  labours  in  order  to  flock  to  the  churches  in  droves,  "their  hands 
clasped  and  their  eyes  held  on  high"  to  pray  for  the  King.  In  addition,  he 
included  a  prayer  (which  he  attributed  to  the  common  people)  which  was 
spoken  for  the  sick  monarch.  It  ended,  "listen  to  the  piteous  cries  of  Thy 
poor  people,  Lord  God, ...  to  this  propitious  request,  in  giving  prompt 
health  and  long  life  to  our  very  Christian  King."^^ 

The  only  other  indication  of  popular  attitude  to  Louis  XII  concerned  the 
King's  procession  through  Champagne  and  Burgundy  in  1510.  He  was 
very  well  received  by  his  people,  who  ran  after  him  trying  to  touch  "his 
mule,  or  his  robes,  or  something  else  of  his."  If  they  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
they  kissed  their  hands,  rubbed  their  faces  and  displayed  "as  much  de- 
votion as  they  showed  to  any  reliquary."  One  gentleman  in  the  retinue, 
seeing  an  old  man  running  after  the  King,  stopped  him  to  say  that  if  he 
continued  at  such  a  pace  he  might  do  himself  an  injury.  The  old  man  replied 
that  he  was  hurrying  to  see  the  King,  whom  he  loved  and  honoured, 
because  of  the  care  he  had  shown  for  his  subjects.*^  The  old  man  added  that 
the  King  "maintains  justice,  and  lets  us  live  in  peace  and  removes  the 
looting  of  the  soldiers,  and  governs  better  than  ever  a  king  did": 

And  through  this  one  can  consider  that  it  is  the  great  hour  of  our  prince  that, 
through  his  good  deeds,  he  collected  the  hearts  of  those  who  in  the  past  have 
been  such  enemies  of  his  predecessors.'" 

In  terms  of  state  policy,  one  of  the  most  important  and  immediate  issues 
was  Louis'  second  marriage.  And  it  was  an  issue  that  received  particular 
attention  both  from  the  King's  detractors,  who  accused  Louis  of  shameful 
behaviour,  and  his  apologists,  who  either  had  to  justify  the  King  or  explain 
away  the  "scandal."  Essentially,  the  King  wanted  to  divorce  his  first  wife, 
Jeanne  de  France,  in  order  to  marry  Charles  VIII's  widow,  Anne  de 
Bretaigne,  and  thereby  maintain  the  duchy  of  Brittany  within  the  French 
realm. ^^  To  do  so,  Louis  found  four  "legitimate"  reasons  for  an  annulment 
First,  he  argued,  he  had  been  forced  in  1476,  as  due  d'Orléans,  to  marry 
Jeanne  "by  express  orders  of  her  father,"  Louis  XI,  who  threatened  his  life 
if  he  refused  to  comply.  Second,  Jeanne  was  generally  held  to  be  if  not 
barren,  then  physically  incapable  of  consummating  the  marriage  because  of 
her  bodily  deformities.  Ironically,  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that 
the  Orléanist  line  would  die  out  as  a  result  of  this  that  Louis  XI  had  insisted 
on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  future  Louis  XII.  It  was  widely 
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suspected  that  the  old  king  did  this  to  ensure  the  crown  to  his  own  im- 
mediate successors.  Third,  Louis  XII's  ministers  argued  that,  as  the  King 
and  his  wife  were  separated  by  only  four  degrees  of  consanguinity,  the 
marriage  was  invalid.  Finally,  Louis  repeatedly  swore  that  the  marriage 
had  never  been  consummated.  In  fact,  when  ordered  by  Louis  XI  to  lie 
with  Jeanne,  he  had  placed  secret  witnesses  in  the  room  to  prove  that  the 
act  was  never  committed." 

According  to  Louis'  apologists,  the  King  was  "pressed  by  the  princes  of 
France,  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  churchmen  and  others  to  divorce  his  wife 
for  reasons  of  state.  Jeanne's  alleged  sterility  was  declared  by  Jacques  de 
la  Quelle,  procureur  général  du  Roy,  to  be  the  deciding  factor  because 
political  necessity  and  state  security — which  were  seen  at  the  root  of  what 
the  courts  held  to  be  a  positive  decision  essential  for  the  protection  of 
France — demanded  a  direct  line  of  succession. ^^  Thus,  Louis  sacrificed 
personal  interests  for  the  good  of  his  people  "by  whom,  through  a  rare  and 
singular  epithet,  he  was  called  father. . .  ."^"^  But  Louis'  critics  condemned 
the  affair  as  a  complete  disgrace.  One  author  even  refused  to  write  about  it 
for  fear  of  condemning  "the  historians  who  described  it  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  good  lady,  and  to  the  advantage  of  King  Louis  XII. . .  ."^^  Despite  their 
agreement  that  Louis  had  been  forced  into  the  marriage  by  fear,  this  did  not 
protect  him  from  criticisms  that  he  had  neither  loved  nor  served  his  wife 
"as  he  should  have,"  while  the  saintly  Jeanne  had  accepted  her  disgrace 
"with  great  patience  and  a  genuinely  Christian  constancy. . .  ."^^  In  addi- 
tion to  Louis'  interest  in  Brittany,  these  critics  suggested  that  the  King 
sought  the  divorce  simply  because  Jeanne's  physical  deformities  "made 
her  very  disagreeable"  to  look  at,^^  and  he  was  "hostile  to  the  memory  of 
her  dead  father  and  brother. . .  ."^^  Some  also  claimed  that  the  King,  as  due 
d'Orléans,  had  been  in  love  with  Anne  de  Bretaigne,  had  sought  her  hand 
before  her  marriage  to  Charles  VIII,  and  again  at  his  own  succession.^' 
Even  Brantôme  was  convinced  that  Louis  XII  had  divorced  his  first  wife 
for  love  of  his  second.^*'  Guicciardini  denied  this,  however,  writing  that  the 
affection  Louis  had  once  felt  for  Anne  was  gone  and  that  he  was  far  more 
interested  in  her  duchy  than  in  her  attentions. 

The  King  attracted  still  more  criticism  for  the  questionable  honesty  of 
the  divorce  proceedings.  He  was  accused  of  being  in  collusion  with  Alex- 
ander VI,  who  sought  the  King's  aid  in  advancing  his  bastard  son,  Cesare 
Borgia,  into  the  secular  world.  Louis'  ambassador  to  Rome,  they  said, 
"missed  no  opportunity  to  join  artifice  to  reason  to  aid  in  the  designs  of  his 
master. . . .  "^^  Meanwhile,  Jeanne — who  struggled  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion as  Louis'  legitimate  wife,  declaring  that  the  marriage  had,  in  fact,  been 
consummated^^ — was  aided  by  only  one  lawyer.  Maître  Jean  de  Vesse  (or 
Besse)  of  Brouges.  By  contrast,  the  King  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  court, 
the  parlement  and  the  church.^^  In  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  odds, 
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Jeanne  finally  admitted  defeat,  the  marriage  was  annulled,  and,  on  8 
January  1499,  Louis  XII  and  Anne  de  Bretaigne  were  married. 

Not  everyone  favoured  the  new  marriage,  least  of  all  the  Breton  nobility 
and  the  citizens  of  Paris.  The  former  feared  they  would  lose  their  own  laws 
and  customs  under  their  new  king.  They  quickly  approached  Louis  to  ask 
for  royal  guarantees  that  would  safeguard  their  privileges  and,  in  a  lengthy 
treaty  with  the  Breton  Estates,  Louis  agreed  to  do  so.^"*  What  this 
amounted  to  was  almost  complete  autonomy  for  Brittany,  which  created 
still  more  criticism  of  the  King,  who  was  accused  of  throwing  away  the 
advantages  his  second  marriage  was  supposed  to  secure.  The  Parisians — 
who  had  been  the  only  ones  to  benefit  from  Louis  XI's  reign — grumbled 
loudly  over  Louis  XII's  repudiation  of  the  old  king's  daughter.  On  the 
pronunciation  of  the  divorce,  it  was  reported  that  a  great  storm  suddenly 
blew  up  which  so  darkened  the  sky  at  noon  that  torches  had  to  be  Ut,  an 
indication  that  a  "great  wrong"  had  been  committed  against  Jeanne  and  a 
sign  of  God's  discontent  The  people  called  the  judges  and  churchmen 
involved  in  the  proceedings  "  Herod"  and  "Pilot"  in  the  streets,  while  Père 
Maillard  continued  to  preach  publicly  that  Jeanne  was  the  King's  "true 
and  legitimate  wife."^^  In  fact,  the  murmuring  over  the  "scandal"  was 
serious  enough  to  receive  strong  support  from  various  faculty  members  of 
the  university,  of  whom  several  doctors  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne  were 
exiled  from  Paris,  though  they  were  later  recalled.  ^^  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  problem  between  the  King  and  the  Parisians  that  was  never  fully 
resolved,  and  possibly  explains  Louis'  preference  to  live  at  Blois  rather 
than  in  his  capital,  as  well  as  his  later  restrictions  on  the  privileges  of  the 
university. 

It  was  in  matters  of  state — particularly  in  his  reforms — that  Louis 
received  his  highest  praise.  Continuing  the  policy  of  consolidation  of  the 
French  monarchy  begun  by  his  predecessors,  the  King  attempted  to  re- 
dress and  correct  major  abuses  in  the  judiciary,  finance,  the  university,  the 
church  and  the  army.  In  all  five  areas,  royal  pressure  brought  the  reforms  to 
a  successful  conclusion  and  earned  the  King  the  praise  of  his  subjects 
through  his  sobriquet  as  "Père  du  Peuple." 

Contemporaries  suggested  that  the  King's  major  focus  in  reform  was 
directed  toward  the  administration  of  justice.  According  to  them,  Louis 
recognized  that  combined  with  his  audiority  "to  make  and  create  laws" 
was  his  duty  to  reform  pernicious  or  dangerous  abuses. ^^  Beginning  at  the 
peak  of  the  judicial  hierarchy,  Louis  redefined  the  status  of  theparlements, 
added  judges  and  prohibited  venality  of  judicial  office.  He  weeded  out 
incompetents  from  the  judiciary,  forcing  everyone  from  the  judges  to  the 
clerks  to  write  an  examination  administered  by  the  chancellor  and  to 
submit  to  an  intimate  examination  into  private  life  and  morality.  Louis  also 
turned  his  attention  to  reforms  in  the  prowinciai parlements,  especially  in 
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Normandy  and  Provence.  He  ended  abuses  committed  by  the  officials 
there,  placing  all  activities  under  royal  supervision.  Finally,  he  reduced  the 
expenses  involved  in  legal  actions  and  sought  to  limit  the  duration  of  cases 
before  the  courts.  In  a  word,  Louis  streamlined  and  improved  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  throughout  the  kingdom,  reducing  the  parlements  to 
their  original,  legal  status  in  order  to  separate  them  from  involvement  in 
decisions  of  state. ^^ 

The  King's  contemporaries  widely  praised  him  for  these  reforms.  They 
agreed  that  he  "wanted  all  crimes  to  be  punished  by  the  ordinary  judges,  in 
following  the  order  of  the  law  and  reason,  without  deciding  anything  by 
caprice."^^  Through  his  zeal,  hard  work  and  the  interest  "he  had  for  the 
public  welfare,"  an  equitable  judicial  system  was  established.  It  had  been 
improved  "so  much  that  the  lowest  [peasant]  enjoys  justice  against  the 
greatest  [nobleman],  without  any  favouritism:  if  the  King  was  told  that 
there  were  any  of  his  judges  favourable  to  one  of  the  parties,  he  punished 
the  offender  in  order  to  make  him  an  example  to  the  others.  "^^  Saint-Gelais 
added  that  Louis  was  obliged  to  do  so  as  part  of  his  duty  toward  his  subjects 
"due  to  his  royal  dignity,  which  is  justice. . . .  "^* 

Even  more  striking,  contemporaries  did  note  the  King's  respect  for  the 
law.  He  left  his  magistrates  great  freedom  of  action  and  never  tried  for  his 
own  purposes  to  influence  their  decisions  in  the  belief  that  "it  was  of  little 
worth  to  have  made  good  laws  and  ordinances  without  establishing  judges 
having  the  authority  to  protect  and  execute  them.""  These  contempor- 
aries attributed  both  to  Louis'  desire  to  rule  always  through  justice  and  to 
his  character. ^^  Comparably,  Louis  published  an  edict  in  which  he  com- 
manded that  no  royal  ordinance  be  issued  to  the  public  as  law  without  first 
being  ratified  by  îhQ  parlement  J  ^  By  so  doing,  the  King  established  the 
tenure  of  the  royal  judges,  enhancing  their  role,  which  won  Louis  the 
sobriquet  "Père  du  Peuple"  within  the  judicial  community.  This  edict  was 
proclaimed  by  the  courts  time  and  again  throughout  the  Ancien  Régime 
whenever  the  judges  feared  the  erosion  of  their  powers  by  royal  authority. 
(Hence  the  widespread  praise  of  Louis  XIFs  memory  during  the  Fronde.) 

Among  the  legacies  left  the  French  people  after  the  Hundred  Years  War 
and  Charles  VIIF  s  Italian  venture  of  1 494-5  was  heavy  taxation.  This  was 
a  burden  that  certainly  added  to  the  unpopularity  of  Charles,  his  father  and 
his  grandfather,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  rebellions — popular  and  noble — 
that  erupted  from  time  to  time,  disturbing  internal  peace  and  stability. 
Louis  XII  was  well  aware  of  the  problems  created  by  high  taxation  and 
sought  to  unburden  his  people  of  this  heavy  weight  He  reduced  the  yearly 
tailles  to  a  tolerable  level  and  remitted  tiie  "free  gift" — a  large  sum  of 
money  traditionally  given  to  a  new  king  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
coronation  and  his  predecessor's  funeral.  He  charged  nothing  to  the  king- 
dom for  his  own  household,  and  he  repaid  the  debts  of  Charles  VIII, 
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despite  the  weak  condition  of  the  royal  treasury.  Finally,  he  reformed  the 
French  currency  which  had  in  past  reigns  become  badly  debased.  ^^ 

Louis  was  widely  praised  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard.  Saint-Gelais 
wrote  of  the  King  that  "in  Paris,  Rouen,  Tours,  there  is  no  merchant  who 
more  faithfully  pays  his  debts  than  [Louis]  does  his,"  adding  later  that 
when  Louis  needed  money  for  the  assault  on  Milan  (1499)  "he  went 
nowhere  else  to  look  to  finance  it  than  in  his  own  coffers,  which  it  did  not 
bother  him  at  all  to  empty. "^^  By  setting  this  example,  many  "good  sub- 
jects" freely  contributed  money  to  help  pay  for  the  military  expenses. 
Mézeray  later  commented  that  the  King  "knew  that  the  spending  of  the 
Prince  is  like  the  spleen,  the  smaller  it  is  the  better  is  the  condition  of  the 
state."^^ 

A  second  source  of  income  for  French  monarchs  had  been  venality  of 
office,  a  practice  that  Louis  XII  followed  initially,  simply  because  of  his 
need  for  cash  to  pay  for  his  army  in  Italy. ^*  Although  venality  had  been 
rampant  in  France  during  previous  reigns,  some,  like  Nicole  Gilles,  claimed 
that  the  new  king  had  been  the  first  to  institute  it^^  Pasquier  later  com- 
mented in  favour  of  Louis  that,  "as  he  was  above  all  else  devoted  to 
unburdening  his  poor  people,  he  esteemed  that  he  could  best  unburden 
them  by  placing  a  taille  on  the  ambition  of  the  wealthiest,  in  buying 
offices."''^  The  King  soon  recognized  the  problems  created  by  venality  and 
stopped  it  altogether,  declaring  rights  and  privileges  thus  acquired  to  be 
invalid.*'  Louis'  accomplishments  in  financial  reform  were  so  successful 
that  in  1499  "all  the  people  praised  him  wonderfully  [for  it],  and  [he]  won 
the  hearts  of  many  others."*^  He  was  always  afraid  of  "burdening  his 
people  too  much,  which  was  the  one  thing  in  this  world  which  gave  him  the 
greatest  regret . .  .  "*^  Hence,  even  toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  when 
France  was  at  war  with  the  Pope,  the  English,  the  Empire,  the  Swiss  and 
the  Spaniards,  Louis  refused  to  create  additional  taxes  or  to  curtail  the 
salaries  of  either  his  officers  or  his  judges.*'* 

Claude  de  Seyssel  surveyed  France's  strong  financial  condition  during 
the  reign  with  enthusiastic  approval.  He  wrote  that  the  King  had  purified 
the  money  supply,  which  had  become  debased  during  the  preceding  reigns, 
and  had  punished  counterfeiters.  Revenues  received  from  benefices  and 
estates  were  plentiful  and  those  generated  by  various  taxes — the  gabelle, 
péages,  greffes,  aides — had  increased  due  to  the  rising  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom.  Commerce  also  had  increased  significantly,  as  had  the  numbers 
of  merchants  thus  engaged.  Because  conditions  of  travel  by  land  and  sea 
had  become  safer,  shipping  costs  were  reduced  and  the  collection  of  royal 
revenues  had  become  more  efficient  Seyssel  even  argued  that  the  standard 
of  living  had  risen  substantially,  shown  in  the  increase  in  building  large, 
richly  decorated  private  and  public  edifices;  the  widespread  use  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  by  aristocrats,  clergymen  and  merchants;  and  the  growing 
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expenses  of  dowries,  weddings  and  inheritances.  This  may  also  suggest  the 
tremendous  influence  of  ItaHan  tastes  and  culture  on  wealthy  Frenchmen 
from  Louis'  campaigns  in  Italy,  so  often  attributed  to  the  reign  of  François 
pr.  All  things  considered,  Seyssel  claimed  that,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XII  and  under  his  guiding  hand,  France  was  wealthier  than  at  any  other 
time  in  her  history.  ^^ 

Of  all  Louis  XIFs  reforms,  those  in  justice  and  finance  were  the  two 
most  highly  praised  and  reflected  best  his  paternal  rule.  Contemporaries 
acknowledged  that,  since  the  first  day  he  came  to  the  throne,  the  King 
"worked  incessantly  for  the  praise  of  his  people,  lifting  from  them  the 
burden  of  taxes,  and  taking  care  to  distribute  justice  to  them  fairly."^*  From 
his  careful  attention  to  these  two  areas  alone  Louis  earned  his  sobriquet  as 
"Père  du  Peuple"  and  the  praise  of  his  subjects. 

However,  the  royal  reforms  extended  into  other  areas  too.  The  King 
found  it  necessary  to  reinterpret  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  University  of  Paris,  which  had  been  abused  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  and  royal  authority.  In  this,  Louis  may  have  been  motivated  not 
only  by  his  irritation  over  liberties  that  the  university  claimed  but  had  no 
legal  right  to,  but  also  by  the  resistance  of  the  university  to  his  divorce.  Staff 
and  students  alike  were  annoyed  with  royal  interference  and  attempted  to 
revolt  But  Louis'  will,  once  enforced,  proved  irresistible,  and  the  royal 
reforms  were  pushed  through  the  parlement.^'' 

Even  the  Gallican  church  did  not  escape  the  King's  programme  of 
reform.  He  preserved  its  liberties  and  privileges,  but  set  his  first  minister, 
cardinal  Georges  d'Amboise,  to  clean  up  abuses  in  tithing.  Essentially, 
this  amounted  to  the  abolition  of  "certain  false  impositions  which  had  been 
levied  for  100  years  without  any  edicts  of  the  king."  What  is  more,  Louis 
insisted  that  his  people  be  reimbursed  for  their  excessive  payments.  This  fit 
neatly  within  the  king's  overall  plans  to  reduce  the  financial  burden  oj>- 
pressing  his  people  for  so  long.^^ 

The  King  also  found  it  necessary  to  reform  the  army.  During  previous 
reigns,  royal  troops  had  roamed  the  kingdom,  pillaging  the  property  of 
peasants  at  will  and  paying  for  nothing.  It  was  a  problem,  moreover,  that 
did  serious  mischief  to  military  discipline.  Louis  forbade  his  soldiers  from 
pillaging  on  pain  of  severe  punishment,  and  a  number  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders were  caught,  charged  and  punished  as  an  example  to  the  rest  The 
soldiers  soon  understood  that  they  "dared  not  take  an  egg  from  a  peasant 
without  paying  for  it,"  while  the  measures  taken  renewed  and  re-estab- 
lished military  discipline  "which  had  almost  disappeared."  The  King 
restricted  the  troops  to  their  garrisons  and  provided  sufficient  provisions 
and  regular  pay,  which  also  helped  to  discourage  their  forays  into  the 
countryside  à  lapicorée.  This  was  seen  as  a  very  positive  result  of  Louis' 
reforms.*^ 
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But  at  least  one  contemporary  pointed  to  some  negative  aspects  of  the 
King's  reorganization  of  the  army.  Machiavelli  beheved  that  Lx)uis  XII 
committed  a  grave  error  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  French  infantry  in 
favour  of  Swiss  mercenaries.  Not  only  did  this  discredit  French  arms,  but  it 
made  France  dependent  on  foreign  soldiers.  Consequently  the  French 
cavalry  became  so  accustomed  to  fighting  beside  the  Swiss  that  it  began  to 
beUeve  it  could  not  succeed  without  them.  Moreover,  French  arms  could 
only  continue  victorious  so  long  as  they  faced  armies  with  a  similar 
organization.  In  short,  by  disarming  his  own  people,  Louis  committed  an 
act ''which  was  contrary  to  every  action  and  every  precept  of  anyone  who 
has  been  considered  prudent  and  great "^ 

However,  contemporaries  were  generally  enthusiastic  over  the  royal 
programme  of  reform,  and  they  were  lavish  in  their  praise  for  the  king  who 
had  been  its  guiding  force.  They  recognized  that  Louis 

. . .  wanted  so  much  to  woric  for  the  increase  of  the  public  weal,  that,  under  his 
hand,  the  kingdom  of  France  was  then  very  happy,  the  nobility  peaceful, 
merchandise  plentiful  and  labour  fruitful;  what  is  more,  justice  was  duly 
administered  to  all.'* 

Even  Louis  himself  recognized  the  benefits  that  his  reforms  had  bestowed 
on  the  kingdom  when  he  wrote 

God  has  given  me  more  grace  than  I  merit ...  I  am  wealthier  than  any  king  of 
France  has  ever  been  until  the  present .  . .  and,  if  there  was  ever  need  for  it,  I 
can  gather  on  a  moment's  notice  a  sum  of  money  such  that  the  telling  of  it  at  this 
moment  would  appear  [to  be]  untrue.'^ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  expression  of  praise  for  these  reforms  in  particular 
and  for  the  King  in  general  is  found  in  Claude  de  Seyssel's  La  Grande 
Monarchie  de  France.  Based  on  the  achievements  of  Louis'  reign,  this 
remarkable  book  was  published  in  1519,  probably  as  a  guide  for  young 
King  François  P"".  In  it,  Seyssel  examined  the  development  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  old  French  "constitution,"  written  by  a  man  who 
saw  in  the  late  king  a  monarch  adored  by  his  people  and  devoted  to  ruling 
according  to  his  laws.  Using  Louis  XII  as  his  model,  Seyssel  outlined  a 
system  of  government  where  the  king— although  absolute — voluntarily 
relinquished  his  absolute  power  in  order  to  rule  within  the  legal  boundaries 
imposed  on  the  royal  prerogative  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
In  turn,  permanent  judges,  who  exercise  the  law  and  rely  upon  the  king  for 
support,  maintain  the  customary  rights  and  privileges  of  the  social  orders, 
the  monarchy  and  the  kingdom  as  a  whole.  ^^  This  statement,  among  all  that 
date  from  this  period,  comes  closest  to  an  understanding  of  the  changing 
nature  of  France  from  a  patrimonial  into  a  national  state. 
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Seyssel  was  a  deep  admirer  of  Lx)uis  XII,  and  throughout  his  treatise  can 
be  seen  the  deeds  of  the  King  through  imphcation  and  example.  Ever 
concerned  with  justice,  eager  to  unburden  his  people  of  excessive  taxes  and 
the  threat  from  the  royal  troops,  determined  to  rule  according  to  the  law, 
even  to  the  point  of  submitting  himself  to  its  limitations,  Louis  offered 
Seyssel  an  ideal  model  for  what  he  believed  would  be  the  best  form  of 
monarchical  government  for  France.  And  this  he  contrasted  repeatedly 
with  the  methods  of  Louis'  predecessors,  especially  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  XI.  Seyssel  argued  that  France  was  ''more  fortunate,  more  peaceful, 
more  wealthy  and  in  greater  repose  and  prosperity"  under  Louis  XII,  who 
used  reason  and  justice  to  secure  his  authority,  than  under  Charlemagne, 
who  used  only  force.  The  bishop  drew  a  similar  contrast  to  the  methods  of 
Louis  XI.  He  claimed  his  royal  master  was  more  loved,  cherished  and 
desired  by  his  people  than  was  Louis  XI,  who  was  feared  and  despised. 
Seyssel  even  wrote  that  the  reign  of  the  "Père  du  Peuple"  was  as  different 
from  the  reign  of  the  suspicious,  cruel  and  cunning  "Spider  King"  as  "the 
Empire  of  Domition  [was]  to  that  of  Trajan."^"* 

Yet,  Seyssel  was  not  the  only  contemporary  to  admire  the  government  of 
Louis  XII.  Machiavelli  also  found  it  praise-worthy.  He  wrote  that  "the 
kingdom  best  organized  and  governed  in  our  times,  is  France,"  where  the 
king  was  restrained  by  the  same  laws  that  secured  the  protection  of  his 
people.  He  noted  that  ihQ parlements  were  the  chief  element  in  the  preser- 
vation of  royal  law — especially  the  Parlement  of  Paris — which  renewed 
that  law  each  time  a  powerful  noble  was  prosecuted  for  misdeeds  or  a  royal 
decree  was  rejected  for  its  injustice.  And  he  warned  that  if  ever  Ûit  par- 
lements began  to  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  people,  either  they  would  have  to 
undergo  major  changes  or  the  kingdom  itself  would  fall  to  pieces. 
Machiavelli  concluded  with  admiration  that  France  was  "  a  kingdom  more 
tempered  by  the  laws  than  any  other  kingdom  of  which  we  have  notice  in 
our  times. "^^ 

While  contemporaries  widely  noted  Louis  XII's  paternal  rule— his 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  the  stability  and  strength  of  his 
kingdom,  and  an  administrative  system  based  upon  law  and  responsi- 
bihty — they  also  noted  his  weakness  in  affairs  beyond  French  borders.  In 
military  ventures  and  diplomatic  affairs — particularly  where  the  Italian 
peninsula  was  concerned — the  King's  shortcomings  were  revealed  and 
criticized  by  the  same  subjects.  In  general,  contemporaries  were  unable  to 
agree  on  the  reasons  for  defeats  the  French  suffered  periodically  through- 
out the  reign.  Most  agreed  that  problems  caused  in  supply  and  reinforce- 
ment by  corrupt  trésoriers  were  major  contributors  to  the  military  re- 
verses.^^  Similarly,  French  armies  were  plagued  by  divisions  in  command 
where  mutually  jealous  generals  gave  priority  to  their  quarrels  instead  of 
the  campaign  at  hand.^^  Although  Louis  XII  recognized  these  problems 
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and  quickly  took  measures  to  end  them,  he  did  not  receive  any  real  praise 
from  his  contemporaries.  In  fact,  the  tone  used  by  them  in  describing  these 
events  suggests  that  they  blamed  the  King  for  permitting  the  conditions  in 
the  first  place.  After  all,  had  it  not  been  the  King  who  appointed  these  men 
to  positions  of  responsibihty? 

Fleurange  probably  was  the  most  critical  of  the  King  where  military 
matters  were  at  stake.  Although  he  praised  Lx)uis  as  a  good  prince  and  a 
devout  Catholic,  he  wrote  that  "he  was  not  a  soldier  at  all."^*  He  was 
especially  vocal  about  the  events  of  15 12-13,  after  the  French  victory  at 
Ravenna.  As  the  war  turned  against  the  French,  Lx)uis  ordered  his  new 
commander,  the  seigneur  de  La  Palice  (  who  had  replaced  Gaston  de  Foix 
after  his  death),  to  divide  his  remaining  forces  into  garrisons  for  French- 
held  cities  and  fortresses  in  Italy.  Fleurange  heartily  disapproved  of  this 
strategy,  maintaining  that,  had  the  King  reinforced  his  army  instead  of 
dividing  it,  he  might  have  salvaged  the  initiative  and  expanded  his  Italian 
possessions.  Furthermore, 

I  want  to  say  that  this  fault  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  wars  which  have  since 
been  fought  in  Italy  and  in  the  largest  part  of  Christendom;  and,  if  he  had  then 
reinforced  his  army  before,  he  would  have  been  prince  over  all  Italy,  and  king 
of  Naples  also;  as  he  had  the  Emperor  Maximilian  with  him,  and  they  fought 
the  largest  part  of  the  war  together.'' 

As  a  result  of  Louis'  decision,  the  French  garrisons  fell  piecemeal,  and 
Pope  Julius  II,  the  King's  implacable  enemy,  was  able  to  isolate  France 
diplomatically. 

In  addition,  the  King  was  criticized  for  his  carelessness  in  preparing 
fortifications  and  armies  for  war.  Fleurange  again  complained  that  Louis 
"had  not  provided  for  a  single  fortress"  along  his  Spanish  frontier,  al- 
though he  had  had  money  and  time  enough  to  do  so.  Nor  did  the  King 
entertain  at  court  an  expert  advisor  who  could  oversee  his  preparations  and 
suggest  improvements.  ^^^  Fleurange  quite  plainly  saw  Louis'  naivete  in 
military  affairs  as  being  at  the  root  of  many  French  defeats.  Nor  was  he 
alone  in  his  criticisms.  Mézeray  later  remarked  that  "the  King  neglected  to 
take  the  necessary  measures"  to  prevent  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  ^^'  These  attitudes  were  confirmed  by  those  outside  the  kingdom. 
For  example,  Guicciardini  added  his  admonitions,  claiming  that  "the 
French  King  was  very  slow  in  making  these  provisions  . . .  because  of  his 
usual  negligence. . .  ."'^^ 

Although  widely  praising  his  courage,  enthusiasm  and  conscientious- 
ness on  campaign,  contemporaries  agreed  that  these  qualities  alone  were 
insufficient  to  win  wars.  Nor  did  quick  remedies  for  serious  problems 
excuse  the  man  who  was  ultimately  responsible  for  creating  many  of  those 
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same  problems  in  the  first  place.  Perhaps  Fleurange's  thoughts  best  ex- 
pressed contemporary  opinion,  suggesting  that  Louis  should  have  allowed 
the  professionals  to  fight  the  wars  for  him. 

Nevertheless,  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,  Louis  achieved  consider- 
able success.  In  a  lightning  campaign  in  1 499,  the  French  secured  both  the 
duchy  of  Milan — to  which  the  King  had  direct  claim  through  his  grand- 
mother, Valentine  Visconti — and  the  city  of  Genoa.  Except  during  the 
Milanese  revolt  in  1 499- 1 500,  followed  by  a  similar  revolt  in  Genoa  seven 
years  later,  the  French  maintained  their  control  over  the  two  communes  for 
the  majority  of  the  reign.  Louis  implemented  a  series  of  reforms,  based 
upon  his  work  in  France,  which  were  the  foundation  of  his  rule;  and  he 
installed  a  series  of  loyal,  competent  royal  governors  to  administer  his  new 
possessions.  So  successful  was  the  King  that  Milan  and  Genoa  remained 
under  his  rule  until  1512-13 — the  nadir  of  the  reign — when  France  was 
surrounded  and  assaulted  by  the  other  great  powers  of  Western  Europe. 
Much  less  successful  was  the  combined  Franco- Spanish  assault  on,  and 
division  of,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1501-4.  Although  the  war  was  a 
sharp  one  that  ended  in  success  for  the  the  two  allies,  they  soon  became 
divided,  leading  to  a  struggle  between  France  and  Spain  for  complete 
control  in  Naples.  Internal  problems  in  the  French  army  and  diplomatic 
trickery  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  created  the  conditions  for  the 
new  struggle — a  struggle  in  which,  by  1504,  Louis  XII  had  been  humili- 
atingly  defeated  and  the  French  thrust  out  of  Naples. 

In  Milan,  what  had  begun  as  a  dispute  between  the  royal  tax  collectors 
and  the  Milanese  butchers  escalated  into  a  general  revolt  after  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  force  by  the  royal  governor,  Jean- Jacques  Trivulce,  had 
failed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  violence.  Ultimately,  the  King  was  blamed 
for  the  crisis.  Despite  Trivulce' s  ability  and  his  Milanese  birth,  contempor- 
aries believed  that  the  King  had  erred  in  choosing  him  to  be  the  governor. 
Trivulce  was  partisan  to  the  old  Guelph  faction  in  Milan;  he  was  fierce, 
haughty  and  violent,  ''qualities  very  improper  for  cementing  a  new  auth- 
ority."^^^  In  addition,  one  historiographer  suggested  cautiously  that  Louis 
should  not  have  left  the  duchy  so  soon  after  its  initial  seizure: 

I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  King  Lx)uis  XII  made  a  blunder  in  returning  so 
soon  to  France  .  . .  but  the  consequences  only  showed  that  the  absence  of  the 
King  caused  the  disorder  which  erupted  in  Milan,  nor  do  I  want  to  say  in  good 
conscience  also  that  His  Majesty  had  no  business  leaving.  . .  .^^'* 

Louis  was  forced  to  march  again  against  Milan  and  to  reconquer  it.  His 
second  conquest  of  the  duchy  was  followed  by  measures  as  benevolent  as 
the  first  and  Trivulce  was  replaced  by  a  trusted  French  nobleman,  Charles 
d'Amboise,  sieur  de  Chaumont 
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But  where  the  French  king  had  been  successful  against  Milan,  the 
struggle  with  Spain  over  Naples  was  an  utter  disaster  for  France.  Con- 
temporaries were  quite  explicit  in  casting  blame  for  the  debacle  on  Lx)uis, 
especially  his  captains  and  advisors,  for  committing  the  fundamental 
blunder  of  agreeing  to  a  joint  assault  on  Naples  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
By  so  doing,  Louis  permitted  the  Spaniards  to  establish  a  firm  foothold  on 
the  peninsula.  These  men  saw  the  King's  error  as  "conspiring  against  his 
own  blood"  and  found  it  shocking.  ^^^  Mézeray  later  insisted  that  France 
was  powerful  enough  to  conquer  Italy  alone,  but  the  King  had  accepted  the 
bad  advice  of  sharing  Naples  with  the  Spanish  king  on  a  peninsula  where 
the  French  were  absolute  masters  already.  ^°^  Still  others  blamed  the  defeat 
on  Louis  as  "the  king  had  neglected  to  take  the  necessary  measures"  to 
preserve  his  authority  in  Naples,  especially  in  light  of  Ferdinand's  bad 
faith  when,  "during  this  amusement  of  peace  [in  1501-2]"  the  Spanish 
monarch  reinforced  his  army  and  secured  his  possession  of  a  number  of 
important  fortresses.  *^^ 

Machiavelli  was  just  as  harsh  in  his  treatment  of  Louis'  activities  in  Italy 
and  placed  the  blame  for  France's  failures  squarely  on  the  King's  shoulders. 
By  permitting  the  Pope  to  expand  his  control  in  the  Romagna  by  force  of 
arms,  Louis  not  only  destroyed  the  lesser  powers  who  might  have  been 
invaluable  allies,  but  also  increased  the  strength  of  an  already  powerful 
papacy.  This  was  to  have  important  consequences  later.  Furthermore, 
Machiavelli  agreed  with  other  contemporaries  that  the  King  should  not 
have  joined  forces  with  Ferdinand,  that  he  should  have  remained  in  the 
south  much  longer  than  he  did,  and  that  he  should  have  taken  greater 
precautions  to  establish  firmly  a  powerful  French  presence  on  the  penin- 
sula. Finally,  by  alienating  Venice,  he  lost  the  aid  of  the  only  state  whose 
friendship  might  have  assured  his  conquest  of  all  Italy.  ^*^^ 

Criticism  extended  to  one  of  Louis'  most  notable  strategic  blunders  as 
well.  The  French  galley  fleet  that  had  accompanied  the  army  to  Naples 
was  ordered  to  unite  with  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Turks.  Although  successful,  the  fleet  was  destroyed  in  a  terrible  storm  on 
the  return  voyage,  effectively  eradicating  the  one  weapon  that  might  have 
been  used  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Spanish  troops  and  supplies  to  the 
peninsula.  French  officers  had  wanted  to  keep  the  fleet  close  to  Italy,  yet 
Louis  ignored  their  advice  and  soon  lost  an  integral  part  of  his  defensive 
force  at  a  single  blow.^^^ 

Finally,  one  historiographer  at  least  recorded  criticism  of  the  King  in  a 
policy  that  in  France  had  been  well  received  but  had  brought  disaster 
beyond  her  borders.  Girard  wrote  that  Louis  "was  so  stingy  and  avar- 
icious, that  popular  opinion  has  it  that,  fearing  to  spend  money  in  vain,  he 

lost  the  kingdom  of  Naples "*^^  "Until  then  the  French  had  had  the 

advantage  [but]  fortune  turned  almost  as  suddenly"  against  Louis  as  his 
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success  had  been  spectacular. ^^^  For  the  above  reasons,  contemporaries 
believed  that  Louis  XII  had  lost  Naples  to  Spain.  Harsh  as  was  this 
criticism  of  the  King,  surprisingly  little  of  it  was  remembered  at  his  death 
on  1  January  1515.  Instead,  the  paternal  nature  of  his  rule  was  remem- 
bered and  praised  by  his  subjects  and  those  who  surrounded  him  at  court 

When  his  wife,  Anne  de  Bretaigne,  died  in  January  1514,  Louis  was 
badly  shaken  and  from  that  point  his  already  delicate  health  began  to 
decline  steadily.  There  is  some  suggestion  that  the  King  ignored  his  doc- 
tors' advice  to  moderate  his  activities,^ ^^  while  his  third  marriage  to 
Princess  Mary  of  England  was  widely  believed  to  have  been  a  direct  cause 
of  the  King's  last  illness. *^^  However,  disregarding  the  many  rumours 
circulating  at  court — some  of  them  scurrilous — Louis  died  most  probably 
from  dysentery,  complicated  by  his  gout,  fever  and  his  usual  weak  con- 
stitution. 

Reaction  to  the  King's  death  was,  on  the  whole,  sorrowful,  with  the 
exception  of  a  number  of  foreigners  who  felt  relieved  by  it,  as  well  as  those 
members  of  his  family  closest  to  him.  Louis'  relation,  son-in-law  and  heir, 
François  de  Valois,  seems  to  have  been  impatient  to  mount  the  throne,  and 
this  earned  him  much  criticism  from  the  late  King's  admirers.  The  previous 
November,  just  after  Louis'  marriage  to  Princess  Mary,  François  casually 
remarked  to  Fleurange  on  his  was  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  royal  couple, 

I  am  happier  and  more  content  than  I  have  been  for  the  past  twenty  years;  as  I 
am  sure,  or  they  [his  sycophants]  are  really  lying  to  me,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  the  King  and  Queen  may  have  children,  which  is  a  fact  to  my  ad- 
vantage.*''* 

When  the  dying  king  called  François  to  him  for  a  last  interview,  Fleurange 
reported  contemptuously  that  the  visit  only  "comforted  [the  prince]  in  his 
power,  and  that  he  did  whatever  he  wanted,  but  kept  up  appearances  until 
the  King  died."^*^  Louis  was  not  unconscious  of  the  Prince's  faults  and 
sadly  predicted  the  wastefulness  and  luxury  of  the  future  François  I^*^  just 
before  he  died:  "Ah,  we  have  worked  in  vain,  this  big  boy  will  spoil 
everything  for  us."**^ 

François'  mother,  Louise  de  Savoie,  awaited  Louis'  death  almost  as 
eagerly  as  her  son.  When  the  King  died  on  1  January  1515,  she  callously 
ignored  Louis'  death,  recording  in  her  journal,  "[today]  my  son  became 
king  of  France."  ^^^  Even  the  King's  new  wife,  Mary,  seems  hardly  to  have 
been  able  to  wait  until  her  husband  died.  As  soon  as  a  respectable  period  of 
mourning  had  been  observed,  on  3 1  March  she  married  the  English  duke  of 
Suffolk — a  young  man  who  had  accompanied  the  princess  to  France  in 
1514  and  with  whom  she  fell  in  love.  Six  days  later,  she  and  her  husband 
left  France  for  England  with  François  P*^'s  blessings,  never  to  return. ^^^ 
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Louis  XII's  funeral  adhered  to  ancient  French  custom.  Throughout,  he 
was  called  "the  most  Christian  and  magnanimous  Père  du  Peuple ''^^^ 
Contemporaries,  in  summing  up  the  reign  as  a  whole,  widely  praised  the 
King  for  his  achievements.  The  "Loyal  Serviteur"  wrote,  "While  aUve,  he 
was  a  good  prince,  wise  and  virtuous,  who  maintained  his  people  in  peace, 
without  in  any  way  burdening  them,  except  through  constraint"  He  was 
praised  and  loved  by  his  subjects,  "and  not  without  cause,"  as  he  had  kept 
peace  and  ruled  according  to  the  law.  After  his  death,  therefore,  "[Louis 
XII]  was  called Pèr^  du  Peuple''  and  his  funeral  cortège  was  accompanied 
by  weeping  "and  the  great  regret  of  his  subjects."^^^ 

Louis'  confessor.  Father  Vellay,  commented  that  he  was  "aided  and 
accompanied  by  his  singular  virtue  and  bounty"  and  was  the  greatest 
prince  since  St  Louis.  He  did  much  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  France  for 
which  he  was  honoured,  obeyed,  respected  and  revered  by  all  his  sub- 
jects." Vellay  added  that  the  King  always  sought  to  unburden  his  people, 
and  that  his  two  greatest  assets  were  his  liberality  and  mercy. ^^^ 

Despite  his  frequent  criticism  of  the  King,  Fleurange  still  acknowledged 
the  benevolence  of  Louis'  rule,  praising  him  for  his  customary  kindness,  his 
good  deeds  and  his  personal  conscientiousness.^^^  Even  Guicciardini  was 
able  to  applaud  the  late  king  for  his  achievements.  He  called  Louis  "a  just 
king,  greatly  loved  by  his  people,"  although  he  still  criticised  him  for  his 
inconsistency  in  decisions  made  both  in  peacetime  and  in  war.^^^ 

Saint- Gelais  left  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  King  in  his  biography,  es- 
pecially in  the  introduction  to  the  work.  He  wrote  that  he  had  decided  to 
record  the  history  of  Louis'  reign  "in  order  that  all  other  kings  and  great 
princes  who  will  follow  him,  taking  example  from  a  virtuous  life,  in  read- 
ing..  .  the  virtuous  deeds  and  works  that  he  had  begun,  conducted  and  led 
to  their  conclusion,  as  much  during  times  of  peace  as  of  war."*^"*  Bouchart 
wrote  that  "this  very  noble  King  Louis  XII,  whom  one  sees  prospering  in 
all  his  affairs,  treated  his  people  and  his  subjects  so  amiably,  that  he  was 
conspicuously  said  to  be  and  called  Père  du  Peuple ''^^^  Vignier  com- 
mented that  Louis  had  been  a  just  prince  who  feared  oppressing  his  sub- 
jects "with  charges  and  extraordinary  exactions": 

This  is  how  he  acquired  the  epithet  of  Père  du  Peuple  . .  .  [and]  to  those  [who 
came]  before  or  after  his  succession  to  the  crown,  fortune  was  never  so 
constant  or  stable.  .  .  .'^^ 

Girard  echoed  these  comments  later  when  he  wrote  that  "never  were  the 
affairs  of  the  French  happier  or  more  powerful,  than  during  his  reign."*^^ 
He  added  that  Louis'  moderate  rule  had  earned  him  the  name  "father  of  his 
country." 
Father  Daniel  described  Louis  XII  as  "the  most  accomplished  prince  of 
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his  time,"  in  whom  nature  had  joined  together  a  number  of  excellent 
qualities.  Though  in  his  youth  the  King  had  been  subject  to  a  number  of 
vices,  these  had  disappeared  by  degrees  until  the  point  where  "there  are 
few  princes  to  be  met  with  in  history,  who  have  equalled  him  in  royal 
virtues,  or  have  sat  upon  the  throne  with  fewer  faults. "^^* 

Jean  de  Serres  applauded  the  reign  even  more  strongly.  To  him,  Louis 
represented  the  prince  par  excellence.  He  believed  that  France  had  never 
enjoyed  such  strength  and  vitality  as  it  had  under  Louis  XII's  rule,  pointing 
to  the  growth  of  commerce,  population,  wealth  and  happiness  in  the 
kingdom.  Serres  claimed  that  in  this  the  people — who  willingly  obeyed  the 
king's  commands — where  "witnessing  the  excellence  and  grandure  of  their 
sovereign": 

In  sum,  never  did  a  king  love  his  people  so  much,  or  a  people  love  their  king  so 
much,  never  had  subjects  given  so  much  praise  to  their  sovereign  than  the 
French  to  him,  [in]  the  glorious  epithet  of '"Père  du  Peuple".^^^ 

Belleforest  agreed  with  this,  adding  that  the  late  king  had  been  "the  mirror 
and  epitome  of  a  good  and  virtuous  prince. "^^^  For  this  reason,  he  was 
called  "Père  du  Peuple''.  Brantôme,  following  the  lead  of  the  other  histori- 
ographers, wrote  that  Louis  was  known  as  ''Père  du  Peuple''  because  he 
was  the  "best  friend  of  his  people."^^^ 

Finally,  Mézeray  commented  favourably  on  Louis'  reign  and  his  ex- 
cellent attributes.  Beneath  an  engraving  of  the  King  included  in  his  history, 
Mézeray  printed  a  short  poem  in  tribute  to  the  late  monarch: 

Louis,  in  whose  etching  here  was  drawn  the  bust 

Was  the  Father  of  his  People,  he  was  good,  he  v/asJust 

He  loved  his  subjects,  he  was  by  them  adored. 

In  their  desires  his  name  is  still  honoured. 

As  he  was  sensitive  to  their  ills,  insensitive  to  offense, 

He  sacrificed  all  in  order  to  spare  France.'" 

That  there  was,  however,  some  criticism  of  Louis  at  his  death  may  be 
inferred  from  Claude  de  Seyssel's  answers  to  the  "ingrates  and  unap- 
preciative  people"  who  blamed  the  King  for  the  ills  of  the  kingdom.  They 
claimed  that,  by  becoming  involved  in  foreign  ventures,  Louis  invited 
enemy  armies  to  march  against  France.  They  criticised  the  King  for  not 
spending  the  money  necessary  to  conquer  the  whole  Italian  peninsula, 
although  admonishing  him  for  becoming  entangled  in  Italian  affairs  in  the 
first  place.  Seyssel  answered  these  charges,  writing  that  this  criticism  was 
foolish.  Louis'  critics  would  have  blamed  Charlemagne  for  the  ills  of  the 
kingdom,  he  argued,  as  a  monarch  "who  made  war  continually  in  Italy, 
Germany  Spain  and  in  other  foreign  lands"  and  experienced  more  losses 
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and  dishonour— especially  on  the  Spanish  campaign  that  ended  in  the 
defeat  at  Ronce  val — than  ever  Louis  did  in  all  his  wars.  Lx)uis  had  gone  on 
campaign  only  four  times,  three  months  each  time,  and  did  not  extend  his 
conquests  throughout  Italy  because  he  refused  to  raise  the  taxes.  He  also 
was  content  to  take  only  that  which  belonged  to  him  and  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  because  he  feared  being  labeled  a  tyrant 
Besides,  in  involving  himself  in  Itahan  affairs,  Louis  XII  was  only  claiming 
what  belonged  to  him  as  part  of  his  patrimony.  Seyssel  ended  by  cautioning 
the  French  not  to  blame  the  late  king  for  the  problems  of  the  kingdom  as  he 
had  given  France  "so  much  glory... so  much  honour  and  profit"  that  it  was 
possible  to  watch  the  kingdom  grow  stronger  daily.  ^" 

Whether  or  not  there  was  criticism  of  Louis  at  the  end  of  his  reign, 
available  evidence  suggests  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  monarchs 
ever  to  rule  France.  Moreover,  he  was  remembered  especially  for  his 
paternal  rule  in  which  his  sense  of  justice  and  virtue  occupied  the  key 
positions.  Indeed,  Louis'  name  and  reign  surfaced  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Ancien  Régime  as  an  example  to  his  suc- 
cessors of  beneficent  rule.  In  addition,  contemporaries  and  near-con- 
temporaries alike  tended  to  recognize  that  by  the  end  of  the  reign  France 
had  entered  into  a  new  age — an  age  of  vitality  and  strength  in  which  the 
kingdom  would  rise  to  challenge  the  traditional  powers  in  Europe. 
France's  growing  wealth,  internal  peace — which  had  not  been  enjoyed  by 
a  French  monarch  for  a  century  and  a  half— and  external  expansion 
strengthened  her  and  vastly  increased  her  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the 
western  European  community.  Through  her  close  association  with  the 
Italian  peninsula,  for  the  first  time  the  Renaissance  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
kingdom  of  France,  putting  down  deep  roots  into  her  soil.  What  Louis  had 
begun  and  guided  in  seventeen  years  of  rule,  Francois  I®""  later  brought  to 
fruition  and  enjoyed.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Louis  XII  was 
hailed  even  during  his  own  lifetime  as  the  "Father  of  his  people." 
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To  Bamboozle  with  Goodness: 

The  PoHtical  Advantages  of  Christianity 

in  the  Thought  of  MachiaveUi* 


TIMOTHY  J.  LUKES 


It  has  become  axiomatic  that  Niccolo  Machiavelli  deplored  Christianity 
and  longed  for  a  return  to  pagan  religious  practices,  which  duly  appreciated 
aggressiveness  and  thisworldly  glory.  With  no  less  a  director  than 
Benedetto  Croce,*  the  scholarly  chorus  performs  for  students  of  political 
philosophy  in  a  relaxing  harmony.  "Indoctrinated  as  he  was  in  the  pagan 
revival,"^  posits  George  Sabine;  and  from  Leo  Strauss:  "That  rediscovery 
which  leads  up  to  the  demands  that  the  virtue  of  the  ancients  be  imitated  by 
present-day  men,  runs  counter  to  the  present  day  religion."^  John 
Plamenatz  says  of  MachiavelH  that  "he  approved  of  the  religion  of  the 
Romans  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  encouraged  virtues  useful  to  the  repub- 
lic and  created  ties  to  draw  the  citizens  closer  together,  producing  sup- 
plementary loyalties  to  strengthen  their  patriotism.'"*  And  from  Quentin 
Skinner  "The  other  point  at  which  Machiavelli  sought  to  undermine  the 
prevailing  pieties  was  in  discussing  the  connections  between  the  pursuit  of 
virtu  and  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  faith. "^  In  his  summary  of 
Machiavelli' s  religious  teaching,  J.W.  Allen  says:  "What  is  needed  is  a 
religion  that  teaches  that  he  who  best  serves  the  State  best  serves  the 
gods."^  And  finally,  Isaiah  Berlin  argues  that  the  conflict  of  pagan  and 
Christian  virtues  is  the  very  crux  of  Machiavelli's  teaching — with 
Machiavelli's  sympathies  definitely  on  the  side  of  the  pagan  virtues.^ 

Of  course,  many  of  these  commentators  do  not  deny  that  Machiavelli 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  using  Christianity  to  political  advantage; 
however,  such  discussions  are  most  often  interpreted  as  Machiavelli's  sad 
resignation  to  the  fact  of  Christianity's  popularity,  and  his  reluctant  admis- 
sion that  if  there  was  to  be  a  religious  complement  to  Machiavellian 
politics,  it  necessarily  had  to  be  Christian.  Plamenatz  says  of  Machiavelli: 
"Christianity,  by  his  standards,  was  by  no  means  the  best  of  religions; 

*  This  is  the  second  article  that  I  have  written  which  attempts  to  reinterpret  Machiavelli's  teaching  in 
light  of  his  literary  works.  The  first  article,  which  discussed  Machiavelli's  concept  of  Fortuna, 
appeared  in  The  Sixteenth  Century  Journal,  1 1  (1980),  33-50. 
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but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  wanted  to  weaken  its  hold  on  men,  for  he  had 
no  hope  of  anything  better  taking  its  place."* 

In  this  essay,  I  will  argue  that  Machiavelli's  interest  in  Christianity  is 
inspired  by  more  than  mere  necessity;  for  I  believe  that  in  the  same  charac- 
teristics which  at  times  cause  Machiavelli  to  dissect  critically  the  Christian 
liturgy,  he  sees  the  potential  of  a  political  tool  strong  enough  even  to 
redirect  the  eroded,  perverted  Italy  of  his  day — a  tool  which,  if  used  prop- 
erly, could  be  far  more  effective  than  its  pagan  counterpart.  For  although 
Machiavelli  admires  the  military  stratagems  of  the  ancient  Romans  in  his 
Art  of  War,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  integrate  artillery  into  the  ancient 
arsenal  in  order  to  combat  the  more  formidable  modem  enemies;  and 
likewise,  because  of  the  stronger,  more  independent  wills  of  his  modem 
constituency  (which  Machiavelli  finds  needy  of  some  measure  of  adjust- 
ment) he  accepts  Christianity  as  a  more  potent  instrument  of  control.  With 
both  cannons  and  Christianity,  however,  the  chance  of  a  harmful  recoil 
increases,  and  Machiavelli's  recognition  of  the  political  value  of  Chris- 
tianity is  admittedly  surrounded  by  apprehension. 

That  I  will  argue  that  Machiavelli  has  a  mostly  unrecognized  apprecia- 
tion for  Christianity  does  not  mean  that  I  intend  to  argue  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  I  think  that  the  arguments  of  writers  like  Alderisio,^  who  claim  to 
discover  Machiavelli's  piety,  are  too  far-fetched  to  even  be  worthy  of 
rebuttal.  More  interesting  are  the  arguments  of  Toffanin  ^^  and  Ridolfi^* 
which  characterize  Machiavelli  as  a  kind  of  Jesuit  who  hopes  to  alter 
Christian  morality  to  accommodate  secular  concems.  I  will  question  this 
characterization  with  the  argument  that  it  is  precisely  the  appearance  of 
secular  detachment  which,  for  Machiavelli,  makes  Christianity  such  a  potent 
political  force.  In  any  case,  though,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not  argu- 
ing that  Machiavelli's  appreciation  of  Christianity  as  a  political  device 
extends  to  a  more  conventional  appreciation  of  Christianity,  despite  his 
Exhortation  to  Penitence. 

*  *  * 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  proposition  that  Machiavelli  would  ever  (given  the 
hypothetical  situation  of  really  having  a  choice)  choose  Christianity  over 
paganism  seems  untenable.  Machiavelli's  writings  are  replete  with  ac- 
colades of  the  audacious  and  the  fierce,  and  paganism  seems  quite  suppor- 
tive of  such  qualities.  In  paganism  one  confronts  "the  deed  of  sacrifice,  full 
of  blood  and  ferocity  in  the  slaughter  of  a  multitude  of  animals;  this  terrible 
sight  made  the  men  resemble  it"^^  The  Christian  diversion,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  described  by  Machiavelli  as  encouraging  temporal  disinterest,  and 
passive  resignation: 
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Our  religion  has  glorified  humble  and  contemplative  men  rather  than  active 
ones.  It  has,  then,  set  up  as  the  greatest  good  humility,  abjectness  and  con- 
tempt for  human  things;  the  other  put  it  in  grandeur  of  mind,  in  strength  of 
body,  and  in  all  the  other  things  apt  to  make  men  exceedingly  vigorous." 

The  Christian  leaders,  in  order  to  maintain  any  rehgious  legitimacy,  are 
forced  by  the  tenets  of  Christianity  itself  to  remain  aloof  from  political  con- 
cerns; and,  indeed,  Machiavelli's  most  vociferous  criticism  of  the  ecclesi- 
archs  of  his  time  regards  their  blatant  politicization  and  the  unavoidable 
loss  of  popular  support  which  such  hypocrisy  necessarily  engenders.  The 
ancient  heroes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  little  cause  to  worry  about  such 
hypocrisy  since  their  religion  did  not  claim  any  fundamental  dichotomy 
between  the  earthly  and  heavenly  cities.  When  Moses,  Cyrus,  Romulus,  or 
Theseus  found  their  mystical  allure  waning  under  the  pressure  of  day  to 
day  political  problems,  they  could,  in  contrast  to  Savonarola,  resort  un- 
abashedly to  more  conventional  political  tactics: 

Moses,  Cyrus,  Theseus,  and  Romulus  could  not  have  gained  long-continued 
observance  for  their  constitutions  if  they  had  been  unarmed.  In  our  times  Fra 
Girolamo  Savonarola  was  unarmed;  hence  he  was  destroyed  amid  his  institu- 
tions when  they  were  still  new,  as  soon  as  the  multitude  ceased  to  believe  him, 
because  he  had  no  way  to  keep  firm  those  who  had  once  believed  or  to  make  the 
unbelieving  believe."* 

Savonarola  proves  to  be  a  feeble  leader  when  the  need  comes  for  some- 
thing more  than  pastoral  guidance.  His  religion  encourages  favoritism  of 
heavenly  over  earthly  pursuits,  and  for  Savonarola  to  become  embroiled  in 
a  blatantly  political  pursuit  would  be  unacceptably  inconsistent. 

However,  to  claim  that  Machiavelli  holds  paganism  to  be  unequivocally 
superior  to  Christianity  would  be,  I  think,  somewhat  premature.  When 
Machiavelli  says  of  Christianity,  "this  way  of  living,  then,  has  made  the 
world  weak  and  turned  it  over  as  prey  to  wicked  men,  who  can  in  security 
control  it,"^^  I  think  he  is  also  aware  of  the  possibilities  for  beneficial  rulers 
facing  resistant  constituencies.  I  will  examine  the  possibility  that  the 
feebleness  that  Savonarola  represents  and  encourages  can  be  politically 
valuable,  and  that  Machiavelli  recognizes  that  value. 

Clearly,  for  Machiavelli,  the  value  of  religion  as  a  political  tool  is  in  its 
ability  to  arouse  extra-political  sanctions  for  wholly  political  operations. 
As  founders,  Moses,  Cyrus,  Romulus,  and  Theseus  all  found  it  easy  to 
enshroud  their  administrations  with  holy  confirmation.  Their  populations 
were  naive,  and  knowing  no  better,  were  quick  to  accept  the  word  of  their 
political  authorities  when  they  claimed  kinship  to  the  gods.  Trickery  was 
common,  but  not  suspected.  Regarding  the  pagan  leaders'  need  for  godly 
blessing  before  battle,  Machiavelli  says: 
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Nonetheless,  when  reason  showed  them  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  notwith- 
standing that  the  auspices  were  adverse,  they  did  it  just  the  same,  but  with 
expedients  and  schemes  they  turned  it  around  so  cleverly  that  they  did  not 
seem  to  do  it  with  any  disrespect  to  religion.  ^^ 

The  later  historians  and  biographers,  including  Machiavelli's  revered 
Livy,  and  Plutarch,  "a  very  weighty  writer," ^^  show  some  amazement  at 
the  naivety  of  the  ancient  Roman  citizens.  Of  some  of  the  ancient  pagan 
homilies,  Plutarch  says:  "These  stories,  laughable  as  they  are,  show  us  the 
feelings  which  people  then,  by  force  of  habit,  entertained  towards  the 
deity.  "^^  And  Livy,  obviously  contrasting  the  innocence  of  the  ancients  to 
his  own  more  wary  cohorts,  writes  about  the  reception  of  Proculus  JuUus 
recounting  his  vision  of  Romulus  returning  from  heaven  and  telling  him 
exclusively  of  Rome's  glorious  future:  "It  was  wonderful  how  readily  the 
story  was  credited  on  this  man's  word;  and  how  much  the  grief  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  army,  was  assuaged,  by  their  being  satisfied  of  his 
immortality."^^ 

This  distinction  between  the  novices  and  veterans  of  civilized  life  does 
not  go  unnoticed  by  Machiavelli.  He  quotes  verbatim  Livy' s  reminis- 
cences of  the  simpler,  more  pious  citizens  of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
founding:  "Not  yet  this  neglect  of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  that  now  possesses 
the  age,  had  come  to  pass;  nor  that  each  man  should  make  for  himself  laws 
suited  to  interpreting  his  oath."^°  And  in  a  section  of  his  Discourses  not 
often  cited  by  the  scholars  who  attribute  to  Machiavelli  an  adherence  to 
revived  paganism,  Machiavelli  discusses  another  pagan  prophet, 
Pompilius  Numa,  the  successor  to  Romulus  in  the  lineage  recounted  in 
Roman  yore.  Machiavelli,  following  the  other  historians,  makes  it  clear 
that  Numa' s  successful  use  of  the  pagan  beliefs  and  practices  was  in  no 
small  part  due  to  the  simplicity  of  his  constituency.  Uncomipted  by 
extraneous  ideas,  the  early  Romans  made  the  task  of  governing  relatively 
easy: 

To  be  sure,  it  is  true  that  since  those  times  were  very  religious  and  those  men 
with  whom  he  [Numa]  had  to  labor  were  untaught,  he  found  it  very  easy  to 
carry  out  his  designs,  since  he  was  able  easily  to  stamp  on  them  any  new  form 
whatever.  And  without  doubt  anyone  who  at  present  wishes  to  build  a  state 
will  find  it  easier  among  mountaineers,  where  there  is  no  culture,  than  among 
those  who  are  used  to  living  in  cities,  where  culture  is  corrupt  And  a  sculptor 
will  more  easily  get  a  beautiful  statue  out  of  a  rough  piece  of  marble  than  from 
one  badly  blocked  out  by  someone  else.^' 

When  the  auguries  can  no  longer  be  easily  manipulated,  when  the  facade  of 
ecclesiastical  grace  can  no  longer  be  automatically  assured,  and  when  the 
populace  is  no  longer  blind  to  the  temporal  manipulation  of  "sacred" 
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visions,  the  unique  advantages  of  a  religious  population  are  lost.  Ac- 
cording to  Machiavelli,  with  the  erosion  of  religiosity,  "men  become 
unbelieving  and  ready  to  upset  any  good  custom  whatever.  "^^  And  this 
erosion  of  religiosity  seems  to  be  an  automatic  correlate  (at  least  in  pagan 
states)  of  civil  evolution.  Thus,  the  question  becomes:  Can  a  perverted 
population,  an  assembly  of  already  sculpted  blocks,  ever  regain  the  true 
religiosity  necessary  to  build  respect  for  the  "good  customs"  which  are 
necessary  for  their  reform?  In  the  passage  immediately  following  his 
discussion  of  Numa,  Machiavelli  does  give  us  hope,  albeit  with  reference 
to  a  Christian  savior,  not  a  pagan  one: 

And  though  rude  men  are  more  easily  won  over  to  a  new  order  or  opinion,  it  is 
still  not  for  that  reason  impossible  to  win  over  to  it  also  cultured  men  and  those 
who  assume  they  are  not  rude.  The  people  of  Florence  do  not  suppose  them- 
selves either  ignorant  or  rude;  nevertheless  they  were  persuaded  by  Brother 
Girolamo  Savonarola  that  he  spoke  with  God." 

I  do  not  think  that  this  shift  from  a  pagan  to  a  Christian  archetype  is 
accidental;  rather,  I  think  that  Machiavelli  discovers  in  Christianity  a 
facility  to  reshape  deformed  marble — a  facility  that  is  unavailable  to 
paganism. 

«  *  ♦ 

It  was  not  inappropriate  that  Machiavelli  chose  the  name  Lucrezia  for  the 
femme  fatale  of  his  comedy,  Mandragola.  Apart  from  the  more  obvious 
reference  to  a  contemporary  of  Machiavelli,  I  think  it  is  interesting,  per- 
haps intended,  that  we  compare  the  Lucrezia  oï  Mandragola  to  the 
Lucrezia  of  ancient  Rome  (and  Livy's  Histories).  Both  Lucrezias  are 
renowned  beauties,  and  both  gain  their  stature  in  the  literature  by  be- 
coming uninterested  objects  of  their  worldly  suitors'  desires.  Although 
both  eventually  succumb,  their  fates  are  otherwise  quite  different;  for 
despite  the  fact  that  Sextus  Tarquinius  "used  every  argument  likely  to  have 
effect  on  a  woman's  mind,"^"*  Livy's  Lucrezia  is  unbending  in  her  re- 
sistance. However,  despite  her  equal  piousness  and  virtuosity,  Machi- 
avelli's  Lucrezia  finally  cooperates  voluntarily,  if  not  amorously,  with  the 
"Sextus"  0Ï Mandragola,  Callimaco. 

Callimaco's  success  seems  to  be  due  to  his  employment  of  a  clever 
henchman,  Ligurio,  who  displays  most  of  the  talents  recommended  for  the 
successful  prince. ^^  Yet  in  the  case  of  winning  Lucrezia' s  cooperation, 
Ligurio' s  brilliance  is  clearly  in  his  realization  that  he  needed  ecclesiastical 
support  for  his  ploy,  and  thus,  through  the  careful  investment  of  "alms," 
Ligurio  is  able  to  procure  the  assistance  of  one  Frate  Timoteo.  Ligurio 
realizes  that  Lucrezia  can  not  be  bribed,  or  browbeaten — her  moral  good- 
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ness  and  adequate  intelligence  prevent  the  rogue's  approach.  Instead, 
Lucrezia's  goodness  has  to  be  used  against  her,  her  own  best  judgement 
can  be  subordinated  only  to  that  authority  which  she  believes  to  be  more 
godly  than  her  own.  Timoteo  is  well  aware  that  his  authority  rests  in  his 
reputation  as  one  who  can  determine  righteousness  better  than  any  mem- 
ber of  his  flock.  He  speaks  of  the  necessity  for  the  immaculateness  of 
religion  in  an  extremely  literal  sense: 

I  said  matins,  read  a  life  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  went  into  the  church  and  lit  a 
lamp  that  had  gone  out,  changed  the  veil  of  a  Madonna  who  works  miracles. 
How  many  times  I  have  told  these  friars  to  keep  her  clean!  And  then  they  are 
puzzled  if  worship  falls  off.^'' 

For  religion  to  remain  a  useful  political  tool,  its  shroud  of  integrity  is 
essential;  and  for  Christianity,  with  its  disclaimer  of  earthly  pursuits,  an 
outward  association  with  mundane  politics  can  not  be  tolerated. 

However,  given  the  secret  association  of  the  prince  and  the  prophet,  of 
Ligurio  and  Timoteo,  there  seems  to  be  great  potential  for  success — 
especially  in  reforming  the  improperly  chiselled  blocks  of  marble.  The 
religious  figure,  while  only  covertly  negotiating  with  the  politician,  can 
remain  outwardly  aloof  enough  to  impose  the  kinds  of  religious  strictures 
which  can  sway  the  most  stubborn  and  cautious  of  followers.  This  religious 
figure,  apparently  shunning  thisworldly  reward,  retains  the  ability  to  con- 
vince others  that  there  is  a  far  greater  reward — or  a  far  more  painful 
punishment— waiting  in  the  next  life." 

Of  course,  the  outward  separation  of  religion  and  politics  must  be 
convincing,  as  it  is  in  MsLchiaveWi' s  Mandrago la.  Others  have  not  been  as 
successful  as  the  fictional  Ligurio  and  Timoteo;  Machiavelli  discusses 
Pope  Julius  II,  who  "with  that  impetuosity  with  which  he  conducted 
everything, "^^  seemed  to  vacillate  between  roles  as  armed  politician  and 
unarmed  prophet  In  a  military  campaign  to  drive  tyrants  out  of  his  sphere 
of  influence,  Julius  makes  an  abrupt  and  imprudent  change  of  strategy: 

And  having  come  near  Perugia  with  this  purpose  and  determination,  known  to 
everybody,  he  did  not  wait  until  he  could  enter  that  city  with  his  army,  which 
could  guard  him,  but  entered  it  unarmed,  notwithstanding  that  Giovampagolo 
was  inside  with  many  soldiers  that  he  had  brought  together  there  to  defend 
him.  2' 

Julius  survived  the  episode,  but  Machiavelli  makes  it  clear  that  a  more 
courageous  foe  would  not  have  hesitated  to  kill  the  pope,  who  had  im- 
petuously exchanged  sword  for  staff.  ^** 

Compare  Machiavelli' s  Lucrezia  and  Sophocles'  Antigone.  Certainly 
both  characters  represent  high  moral  development,  and  both  are  bom- 
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barded  with  powerful  requests  to  disavow  their  moral  perceptions.  But  in 
the  end,  as  opposed  to  Lucrezia's  submission,  Antigone  prefers  her  con- 
science to  the  dictates  of  the  newly  established  political  authority.  Speak- 
ing to  her  less  conscientious  sister,  Antigone  says:  "I  owe  a  longer  al- 
legiance to  the  dead  than  to  the  living;  for  with  them  I  shall  sleep  for  all 
eternity.  But  you,  dishonour  the  laws  of  heaven  if  you  must."^^  For 
Antigone,  there  is  no  higher  authority  in  interpreting  the  good  than  her  own 
sense  of  godliness,  and  the  authority  of  a  newly  established  political  entity 
has  little  credibility  with  which  to  battle  Antigone's  commitment,  despite 
his  claim  of  religious  authority.  To  Creon,  Antigone  responds: 

It  was  not  the  gods  who  made  that  edict;  this  is  not  the  kind  of  law  that  divine 
Justice,  who  rules  among  the  dead,  ordains  for  men.  I  did  not  think  that  a  mere 
mortal  could  make  decrees  of  such  power  that  they  could  override  the  unwritten 
and  eternal  laws  of  heaven." 

Clearly,  Antigone  is  one  of  those  pagans  spoken  of  by  Livy,  Plutarch,  and 
Machiavelli,  who  no  longer  naively  accepts  the  automatic  consistency  of 
king  and  prophet  She  knows  that  the  auguries  are  being  manipulated,  and 
she  rejects  the  divine  authority  of  such  a  blatantly  political  figure  like 
Creon.  J.W.  Allen  suggests  that  Machiavelli' s  interest  is  in  returning  to  a 
time  where  "he  who  best  serves  the  State  best  serves  the  gods.""  And 
certainly,  Creon  uses  such  an  argument  in  trying  to  convince  Antigone  to 
abide  by  his  edicts:  "But  whoever  loves  his  country,  him  will  we  honour  in 
life  or  death."^"*  Yet  what  Creon  and  Allen  do  not  fully  appreciate  is  that 
serving  the  developed  state  may  demand  frequent  changes  of  allegiance 
and  behavior,  while  serving  "the  unwritten  and  eternal  laws  of  heaven" 
demands  consistency  and  devotion.  Thus,  paganism,  which  melds  the  city 
and  the  deities,  may  promote  a  good  deal  of  cognitive  dissonance  during 
times  of  political  change  in  mature  polities — dissonance  which  can  lead  to 
obstructions  like  those  caused  by  Antigone. 

One  wonders  if  Creon  might  have  been  more  successful  had  he  the 
services  of  someone  like  Frate  Timoteo,  and  had  Antigone  been  more  akin 
to  the  more  humble  nature  of  Lucrezia  and  her  fellow  Christians.  Timoteo, 
using  the  humble.  Christian  attributes  of  Lucrezia,  is  able  to  overcome  her 
moral  position  by  offering  a  competing  moral  position  of  higher  authority 
than  her  own.  Thus,  she  is  morally  obligated  to  accept  Timoteo' s  sug- 
gestion, and  that  is  why  Timoteo  can  say:  "I'll  bamboozle  her  by  using  her 
goodness.""  Timoteo,  remaining  (in  Lucrezia's  eyes)  aloof  from  Ligurio 
and  political  machinations,  can  continue  to  represent  the  timeless  and 
unbending  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  thus  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
the  '  '  armed  prophet.  '  ' 

I  think  that  Machiavelli  recognizes  the  unique  abilities  of  the  priest  and 
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the  Christian  hierarchy — abilities  which  depend  upon  at  least  an  appear- 
ance of  separation.  Armed  prophets  like  Romulus  and  Numa  can  suc- 
cessfully combine  religion  and  politics  because  the  short  term  political 
aims  are  not  yet  inconsistent  with  religious  teachings;  however,  the  Italy  of 
Machiavelli's  time,  like  the  mature  Rome  spoken  of  by  Livy  and  Plutarch, 
contains  an  incredulous  citizenry — wise  to  the  unholy  alliance  of  politics 
and  religion.  Such  a  citizenry  would  find  the  blatant  pagan  collusion  of 
prophet  and  politician  "laughable,"  and  like  Antigone,  would  no  longer 
believe  political  leaders  claiming  heavenly  endowment.  Yet  Machiavelli 
shows  that  religious  sanctions  are  still  available  to  political  leaders,  but 
only  if  the  knowledge  of  the  alliance  of  political  and  religious  authority  is 
kept  from  the  populace — and  only  if  the  fierce  individuality  of  paganism  is 
sacrificed  to  the  inconvenient,  but  necessary,  humble  deference  of  the 
Christian  practice. 

♦  *  * 

Machiavelli  is  certain  that  the  sacrifice  of  some  ferocity  need  not  be 
debilitating.  Time  and  again  he  blames  the  particular  Christian  leaders  of 
his  day,  and  their  interpretation  of  Christianity,  for  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. Christianity  need  not  have  developed  in  quite  the  way  that  it 
did;  nor  should  it  remain  on  the  present  course  if  it  is  to  be  politically 
constructive.  Machiavelli  discusses  the  Christianity  of  a  time  past  "If 
religion  of  this  sort  had  been  kept  up  among  the  princes  of  Christendom,  in 
the  form  in  which  its  giver  grounded  it.  Christian  states  and  republics 
would  be  more  united,  and  much  more  happy  than  they  are."^^ 

Contrary  to  J.  Samuel  Preus,  who  argues  that  the  last  quotation  was 
Machiavelli's  "only  concession  to  the  political  fruitfulness  of  Christian- 
ity,"^^ Machiavelli  provides  literary  evidence  (Mandragola)  and  histor- 
ical evidence  of  the  potentially  beneficial  contribution  of  the  Christian 
creed.  In  his  History  of  Florence,  Machiavelli  frequently  mentions  the 
Crusades  as  an  example  of  Christianity  put  to  good  political  use.  In 
contrast  to  the  prelates  of  his  Italy,  the  religious  leaders  of  those  earlier 
centuries  were  able  to  channel  the  Christian  rejection  of  materialism  into 
free  military  labor  rather  than  passive  resignation: 

Many  Kings  and  many  states  joined  in  contributing  money  for  it,  and  many 
individuals  without  any  pay  served  as  soldiers — so  powerful  then  in  minds  of 
men  was  religion,  when  they  were  moved  by  the  examples  of  her  leaders.^* 

Supported  by  this  historical  precedent,  Machiavelli  argues  that  Chris- 
tianity can  simultaneously  encourage  the  humility  and  lowliness  necessary 
for  reshaping,  and  maintain  enough  aggressiveness  for  the  continuation  of 
political  aggrandizement  Wars  need  not  be  justified  only  with  arguments 
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of  nationalism  and  imperialism;  the  crux  of  the  Italians'  false  interpretation 
of  Christianity  is  that  they  do  not  properly  understand  their  Godly 
mission: 

The  pitiable  and  cruel  affliction  of  miserable  mortals,  their  long  distress  and 
suffering  without  remedy,  their  lament  for  countless  ills  that  day  and  night 
make  them  complain,  with  sobs  and  distress,  with  loud  voices  and  sorrowful 
outcry — each  of  these  asks  and  beseeches  compassion. 

This  to  God  is  not  pleasing,  and  cannot  be  to  one  who  of  humanity  has  even  a 
touch.  Therefore  he  has  sent  us  to  show  you  how  just  is  his  wrath  and  his  anger, 
since  he  sees  his  kingdom — his  flock — disappearing  little  by  little,  if  the  new 
shepherd  does  not  control  it.^' 

Thus,  Machiavelli's  interest  is  in  a  new  Crusade,  albeit  a  crusade  which 
pits  God's  representatives  against  the  new  infidels,  not  "Italians"  against 
"Turks."  If  tills  powerful  sanction  is  used  sparingly.  Christians  can  be 
counted  upon  to  defend  God;  and  if  by  chance,  God's  most  hallowed 
constituency  just  happens  to  preside  on  the  Italian  peninsula,  then  who  can 
fault  the  politicians  who  solidify  their  own  positions  as  a  result  of  such  holy 
wars?  Of  course,  this  powerful  political  implement,  to  which  Numa  and 
Creon  were  not  privileged,  demands  careftil  handling,  lest  its  extrater- 
restrial power  be  sacrificed.  The  incompetent  religious  leaders  since  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  grossly  misused  the  Crusade  mentality  by  flaunting 
their  political  objectives  and  destroying  any  possibility  of  a  belief  in  Godly 
ratification: 

Pope  Boniface  .  .  .  undertook  to  get  rid  of  the  Colonna;  besides  excommuni- 
cating them,  he  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  them.  This,  though  it  somewhat 
injured  them,  injured  the  Church  still  more,  because  that  weapon  which 
through  love  of  the  Faith  he  might  have  used  effectively,  when  through  per- 
sonal ambition  it  was  turned  against  Christians,  began  to  stop  cutting.'*" 

In  order  for  the  Christian  mechanism  to  be  effective,  the  crusade  must 
employ  the  otherworldly  considerations  of  the  devoted.  It  is  only  when  the 
ecclesiastical  leaders  misuse  and  thus  forfeit  their  unique  capabilities  that 
Machiavelli  objects  to  the  Christian  practices.  Politicians  can  display 
ambition,  but  ecclesiarchs  must  not  And  politicians  must  be  very  wary  of 
the  frequency  with  which  they  employ  religious  sanctions,  and  they  must 
take  heed  that  the  object  of  the  sanctions  is  an  appropriate  target  of 
religious  indignation — lest  the  separation  which  is  unavailable  to  pagan- 
ism be  seen  for  what  is  really  is — no  separation  at  all.  Machiavelli  laments 
that  during  his  day,  the  power  of  the  proper  Christian  sects,  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  was  being  squandered  in  support  of  the 
remaining  Christian  perversions.  Still,  no  better  example  proves 
Machiavelli's  commitment  to  the  potential  of  Christianity  as  a  political 
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device  and  the  power  of  Christian  priests  in  maintaining  allegiance;  for  if  a 
certain  minority  sect  could  maintain  devotion  to  the  remaining  nefari- 
ousness,  then  the  potential  for  Christianity  in  a  more  suitable  regime 
certainly  seems  bright  Speaking  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
Machiavelli  says: 

The  power  of  their  new  orders  is  the  reason  why  the  improbity  of  the  prelates 
and  the  heads  of  our  rehgion  does  not  ruin  it;  for  still  living  in  poverty  and 
having  great  influence  with  the  people  because  of  hearing  confession  and 
preaching,  they  give  them  to  understand  that  it  is  evil  to  speak  evil  of  what  is 
evil,  and  that  it  is  good  to  live  under  the  prelates'  control  and,  if  prelates  make 
errors,  to  leave  them  to  God  for  punishment"' 

Machiavelli  makes  heroes  of  the  armed  prophets,  but  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily templates  for  action  in  the  present  Machiavelli' s  nostalgic  retreats 
into  the  past  should  not  automatically  be  considered  remedies  for  the 
present  Moses,  Cyrus,  Romulus,  and  Theseus  (and  Numa)  were  inno- 
vators, and  as  such,  they  had  the  luxury  (  although  mixed  with  a  great  many 
liabilities)  of  working  with  raw,  unshaped  human  materials.  When  they 
needed  the  extra  awe  of  a  religious  decree,  they  issued  it  themselves;  and 
when  they  needed  to  fortify  the  commitment  to  a  religious  oath  with  a 
sword,  they  did  so/^  But  Machiavelli' s  understanding  of  Livy,  Numa,  and 
Savonarola,  and  his  lesson  in  Mandragola,  all  point  to  Machiavelli' s 
appreciation  of  the  limited  efficacy  of  the  armed  prophet  Surely,  Machi- 
avelli is  critical  of  the  effeminacy  of  Christianity,  and  cautions  about  its 
political  use;  but  drastic  problems  demand  drastic  solutions.  And  to  repair 
the  deformities  of  the  citizens  surrounding  him,  Machiavelli  suggests  the 
utilization  of  the  very  qualities  of  Christianity  that  in  another  environment 
he  would  despise — lowliness,  humility,  and  deference — to  overcome  and 
reform  the  incredulousness  of  the  people.  This  is  not  necessarily  disas- 
trous, however,  because  he  also  shows  how  these  characteristics  might  be 
integrated  in  a  strategy  of  political  aggressiveness. 

Mandragola  shows  the  way;  it  suggests  a  covert  collusion  between  the 
armed  politician  and  the  unarmed  "prophet"  The  unarmed  prophet,  by 
not  engaging  in  day  to  day  political  affairs,  would  not  be  accused  of 
temporal  aggrandizement  when  secretly  promoting  the  aims  of  the  armed 
politician  through  careful  manipulation  of  the  church  doctrine.  And  that 
the  unarmed  prophet  can  retain  the  position  of  respect  necessary  for  a 
deferential  audience  is  secured  by  particular  characteristics  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed  that  are  anathema  to  paganism.  And,  finally,  the  temporal 
weaknesses  of  the  prophet  (i.e.  Savonarola)  can  be  protected  by  the  strong 
leader,  who  no  longer  has  to  worry  so  much  about  political  and  religious 
consistency.  Savonarola' s  mistake  is  not  that  he  remains  unarmed,  but  that 
he  does  not  form  a  secret  alliance  with  a  capable  prince. 
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Since  Croce,  many  have  argued  that  Machiavelli  was  the  first  to  divorce 
politics  from  moral  and  religious  concerns.  Yet  in  fact  Machiavelli' s  lesson 
may  have  been  even  more  radical;  for  what  he  suggests  is  a  particular  kind 
of  separation,  whereby  the  religious  and  moral  teachings  are  not  inde- 
pendent, but  are  secretly  directed  by  political  authorities.  It  is  no  small 
irony,  then,  that  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  church- state  dichotomy,  in 
contrast  to  some  of  his  Northern  successors,  suggests  the  division  not  to 
divert  political  authority,  but  to  enhance  it 
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Tradition  et  innovation,  réalisme  et  utopie: 
ridée  Gallicane  à  la  fin  du  XVI^ 
et  au  début  du  XVI I^  siècles 


CLAUDE  SUTTO 


Le  gallicanisme  a  connu  à  la  fin  du  XVP  et  au  début  du  XVII^  siècles  de 
profondes  mutations,  dues  autant  à  une  évolution  interne,  déjà  perceptible 
d'ailleurs  dès  le  XV^,  qu'à  des  influences  d'ordre  religieux,  politique  et 
intellectuel.^  Sans  doute  présente-t-il  en  apparence  une  façade  harmoni- 
euse et  cohérente,  lentement  constituée  depuis  le  XIV^  siècle  et  dont  les 
principaux  éléments  sont  l'indépendance  du  roi  au  temporel,  la  supériorité 
conciliaire,  la  résistance  aux  exactions  financières  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  le 
rétablissement  des  élections  ecclésiastiques.  Les  Gallicans  justifiaient 
leur  légitimité  en  les  faisant  procéder  des  anciens  canons  de  l'Église 
universelle  en  usage  à  la  fin  de  l'Antiquité  et  au  début  du  Moyen  Âge.  Âge 
d'or  de  la  chrétienté  prétendaient- ils,  auquel  ils  rendaient  un  hommage 
rituel,  teinté  d'un  brin  de  nostalgie.  En  réalité,  et  ce  n'est  point  là  le  moindre 
des  paradoxes,  rien  n'est  plus  trompeur  et  factice  que  cette  unité,  que  nul 
pourtant  chez  les  Gallicans  ne  s'aventure  à  mettre  publiquement  en  doute. 
De  fait,  il  n'y  eut  jamais  une  idée  et  une  pratique  gallicanes  susceptibles  de 
rallier  indistinctement  tous  les  suffrages.  Certes,  il  existe  ce  que  l'on 
pourrait  appeler  un  état  d'esprit  gallican,  appuyé  sur  des  arrêts,  une 
jurisprudence,  des  traités  et  aussi  des  textes  que  l'on  vénérait  particulière- 
ment et  auxquels  l'on  se  référait  constamment,  comme  la  Pragmatique 
Sanction  de  Bourges  de  1438,  bien  que  plusieurs  de  ses  articles  fussent 
demeurés  des  voeux  pieux,  quand  ils  n'avaient  pas  tout  simplement  été 
abrogés.  Mais,  outre  qu'il  oscillait  constamment  entre  le  domaine  des 
idées  et  celui  des  faits,  le  projet  gallican  demeurait  largement  soumis  aux 
interprétations  et  aux  intérêts  de  chacun.  Tous  les  grands  corps  de  l'État  la 
monarchie,  les  cours  souveraines,  la  Faculté  de  théologie  de  l'Université 
de  Paris,  l'épiscopat,  se  targuaient  d'une  égale  ferveur  gallicane.  Mais  que 
de  divergences,  que  d'accords  factices  et  éphémères,  que  d'abandons  aussi 
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parfois,  derrière  cet  hymne  à  plusieurs  voix.  Les  variantes  géographiques 
n'étaient  pas  non  plus  négligeables.  Un  récent  ouvrage  a  montré  claire- 
ment que  le  clergé  méridional  était,  au  XV^  siècle,  franchement  ultra- 
montain.^  Il  y  avait  donc  plusieurs  discours  gallicans  qui  se  recoupaient  en 
apparence,  mais  dont  le  contenu,  la  signification  profonde  et  l'intensité 
pouvaient  varier  considérablement 

Les  ecclésiastiques  insistaient  sur  la  liberté  des  élections,  la  supériorité 
conciliaire,  le  poids  écrasant  de  la  fiscalité  romaine;  ils  se  référaient 
constamment,  à  cet  égard,  à  la  Pragmatique  Sanction,  présentée  comme  la 
panacée  universelle  de  tous  leurs  maux,  car  elle  restituait  à  leur  avis  la 
discipline  primitive  de  l'Église.  Au  plan  politique,  ils  se  réfugiaient 
derrière  l'autorité  de  Jean  de  Paris,  de  Gerson,  d' Almain  et  de  Major  pour 
soutenir  qu'aucun  lien  de  vassalité  n'attachait  le  roi  de  France  au  sou- 
verain pontife.  Celui-ci  ne  pouvait  pas  s'écarter  du  domaine  purement 
spirituel.  Dans  le  cas  d'hérésie  ou  de  schisme,  le  pape,  comme  il  en  avait  le 
droit  et  le  devoir,  pouvait  excommunier  le  roi,  mais  il  revenait  au  peuple  de 
le  déposer.  C'est  ce  que  les  théologiens  appelaient  le  pouvoir  accidentel. 
La  condamnation  sans  équivoque  du  régicide,  acquise  dès  le  début  du  XV« 
siècle,  venait  couronner  cette  construction. 

Les  robins  acquiesçaient  aux  revendications  des  ecclésiastiques,  sauf 
sur  deux  points,  essentiels  il  est  vrai.  Ils  insistaient  d'abord  avec  une  rare 
opiniâtreté  sur  l'absolue  indépendance  du  roi  face  au  pape,  mais  aussi  face 
au  peuple,  ce  qui  revenait  à  rendre  impensable  toute  excommunication  ou 
déposition.  Ils  prétendaient  en  outre  exercer  sur  les  institutions  ecclé- 
siastiques un  droit  de  contrôle  sinon  de  gestion.  Que  ce  fussent  la  véri- 
fication des  pouvoirs  des  légats  ou  l'amenuisement  de  la  compétence  des 
offîcialités,  la  main  séculière  se  faisait  de  plus  en  plus  lourde.  Ils  avaient  à 
leur  disposition  une  arme  redoutable,  l'appel  comme  d'abus,  qu'ils  bran- 
dissaient contre  le  pape,  mais  aussi,  le  cas  échéant,  contre  le  clergé.  Il  ne 
serait  pas  inexact  de  parler  à  leur  propos  de  gallicanisme  administratif, 
bien  que  le  terme  de  gallicanisme  parlementaire  ait  généralement  prévalu. 
S'ils  exaltaient  le  pouvoir  royal,  ils  n'entendaient  tout  de  même  pas  qu'il  se 
substituât  à  eux  dans  les  questions  ecclésiastiques.  Ils  savaient  d'instinct  et 
de  raison  que  les  intérêts  de  celui-ci  ne  correspondaient  pas  nécessaire- 
ment aux  leurs;  ils  entendaient  bien,  en  invoquant  le  concept  de  "civilité  de 
la  loy,"  se  prémunir  contre  les  initiatives,  parfois  intempestives,  de  la 
monarchie.  Leurs  inquiétudes  n'étaient  d'ailleurs  point  vaines. 

La  monarchie,  etj'englobe  ici  le  roi  et  ses  conseillers,  était,  comme  l'a  dit 
excellemment  Martimort,  "maîtresse  du  jeu  invisible."^  Elle  avait  acquis 
de  toute  ancienneté,  des  droits  importants  dans  le  domaine  religieux.  Et 
elle  entendait  bien  les  exploiter.  Elle  devait  en  outre  suivre  étroitement  les 
aléas  de  la  politique  internationale,  ce  qui  ne  ressortissait  pas  aux  pouvoirs 
du  Parlement  Soufflant  alternativement  sur  le  chaud  et  sur  le  froid,  le  roi 
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n'hésitait  pas  à  brandir  la  menace  d'un  concile,  à  frôler  le  schisme  même, 
quitte  après,  à  traiter  avec  le  pape  sur  le  dos  même  des  libertés  gallicanes. 
Dans  un  cas  comme  dans  l'autre,  il  ne  pouvait  qu'alarmer  une  opinion 
gallicane  à  l'épiderme  fort  sensible.  Les  mauvais  souvenirs  ne  manquaient 
d'ailleurs  pas.  L'exemple  le  plus  fameux  est  certes  celui  du  Concordat  de 
Bologne  qu'il  imposa  au  clergé,  à  l'Université  et  au  Parlement  par  un 
véritable  coup  de  force.  Il  n'hésitait  pas  non  plus  à  proposer  des  réformes 
en  profondeur,  lorsqu'il  jugeait  que  le  besoin  s'en  faisait  sentir,  que  cette 
volonté  correspondît  à  des  convictions  sincères  ou  à  une  tactique,  peu 
importe.*  Mais  là  encore,  on  soupçonnait  à  bon  droit  de  ramener,  avec  les 
meilleurs  prétextes,  tout  à  lui.  La  raison  d'état  ne  devait-elle  pas  l'emporter 
sur  l'idéologie  gallicane?  Mais  il  ne  réussit  pas  toujours  à  imposer  ses  vues. 
En  dépit  de  l' appui  du  clergé,  il  ne  put  faire  des  décrets  du  concile  de  Trente 
une  loi  du  royaume,  tant  était  inflexible  le  ressentiment  des  parlemen- 
taires. Il  ne  parvint  pas  davantage,  du  moins  au  XVP  siècle,  à  conférer  à  la 
Compagnie  de  Jésus  le  statut  que  celle-ci  revendiquait.  Et  cette  fois 
l'opposition  émanait  de  la  plupart  des  milieux  gallicans:  Parlement, 
épiscopat.  Université. 

Les  crises  du  XVI«  siècle,  singulièrement  les  Réformes  et  les  guerres  de 
Religion,  firent  apparaître  au  grand  jour  ces  tensions  et  imprimèrent  au 
gallicanisme  une  impulsion  considérable  qui  le  transforma  durablement 

Sans  doute  la  Réforme  protestante  ne  l'a-t-elle  pas  marqué  profondé- 
ment sur  le  plan  théologique  ni  même  ecclésiologique,  encore  que  quel- 
ques-uns des  Gallicans  les  plus  notoires  de  cette  époque  comme  Du 
Moulin  et  Pierre  Pithou  aient  pu  s'accommoder  aisément  d'une  double 
allégeance  pendant  une  partie  de  leur  vie.  Mais  son  influence  sur  l'érudi- 
tion gallicane  est  fondamentale.  GalUcans  et  Réformés  portaient  en  effet  le 
même  jugement  sur  les  abus  et  les  insuffisances  de  l'Église,  et  la  vision 
qu'ils  avaient  de  son  histoire  présentait  de  nombreuses  convergences.^  Les 
uns  comme  les  autres  croyaient  en  l'existence  d'une  Église  primitive  idéale 
qui  s'était  lentement  dégradée  sous  les  coups  de  boutoir  de  la  papauté.  Ils 
ne  s'entendaient  toutefois  pas  sur  l'ampleur  de  la  crise  ni  sur  les  remèdes  à 
y  apporter.  Pour  les  Protestants,  elle  était  morale,  spirituelle  et  théolo- 
gique, et  elle  ne  pouvait  être  conjurée  que  par  la  création  d'une  Église 
nouvelle  assortie  d'un  nouveau  pacte  avec  Dieu.  Les  GalHcans  ne  les 
suivaient  pas  sur  ce  terrain.  Si  vives  que  fussent  les  tensions  avec  Rome,  si 
tentante  qu'eût  pu  être  la  création  d'une  Église  nationale,  ils  n'entendaient 
point  rompre  avec  elle  en  matière  de  foi  ni  même  en  matière  de  discipline. 
Ils  estimaient  en  outre  que  cette  décadence  de  l'Église  universelle  se 
manifestait  davantage  par  une  crise  des  institutions  que  par  une  déchéance 
profonde  de  l'homme.  Il  suffisait  donc  de  maintenir,  voire  de  raviver,  les 
libertés  gallicanes  qui  étaient  l'instrument  privilégié  pour  corriger  les  maux 
de  l'Église,  ou  à  tout  le  moins  ceux  de  l'Église  de  France,  car  leurs 
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perspectives,  au  vrai,  ne  dépassaient  guère  les  frontières  du  royaume.  Ces 
libertés,  en  dépit  de  quelques  abandons,  la  France  les  avait  toujours 
conservées;  elles  lui  avaient  évité,  disait-on,  de  subir  le  sort  des  autres 
Églises  et  surtout  épargné  la  rude  épreuve  de  la  Réforme  protestante. 
Certains  Ultramontains  n'étaient  pas  loin  d'ailleurs  d'abonder  avec  les 
termes  de  cette  deuxième  proposition  qui  considéraient  les  libertés  galli- 
canes comme  "une  manière  de  remède  homéopathique  face  aux  hérésies 
conquérantes."^  Mais  ce  remède  ne  pouvait  être  que  provisoire  et  même 
dangereux;  barrière  contre  l'hérésie,  il  en  devenait  facilement  l'anti- 
chambre. En  tout  cas,  il  était  hors  de  question  d'en  faire  usage  sitôt  que 
Rome  eut  entrepris  de  se  réformer.  Elle  avait  désormais  en  main  tout  ce 
qu'  il  fallait  pour  intenter  au  gallicanisme  un  procès  d' intention.  Et  les  griefs 
ne  manquaient  point.  Sans  le  condamner  formellement,  pour  des  raisons  à 
la  fois  doctrinales  et  stratégiques,  elle  n'en  demeurait  pas  moins  persuadée 
que  son  programme  et  son  application  étaient  fondamentalement  viciés 
par  le  rôle,  démesuré  à  ses  yeux,  qu'y  jouaient  les  laïques,  soucieux  surtout 
de  maintenir  à  distance  son  autorité  et  d'assurer  leur  propre  emprise  sur 
une  Église  de  France  dont  elle  perdait  peu  à  peu  le  contrôle.  Le  concile  de 
Trente  affirmait  d'ailleurs  sans  détours  la  spécificité  et  la  supériorité  des 
clercs,  le  rôle  nécessairement  effacé  des  laïques,  l'autorité  pontificale  sur 
ceux-ci  comme  sur  ceux-là,  l'interdiction  enfin  de  n'entreprendre  aucune 
réforme  qui  n'ait  pas  été  dûment  sanctionnée  et  contrôlée  par  la  papauté. 

Les  ecclésiastiques  français  ne  restèrent  pas  longtemps  insensibles  aux 
appels  pressants  dont  ils  furent  l'objet  après  la  conclusion  du  concile  de 
Trente.  Rome,  sans  doute,  ne  manquait  pas  de  moyens  de  pression,  mais 
plusieurs  d'entre  eux  souhaitaient  mener  à  bien  une  réforme  trop  long- 
temps différée  et  dont  le  péril  protestant,  mis  en  lumière  par  les  guerres  de 
Religion,  révélait  l'urgence.  Les  évêques  vont  faire  porter  notamment  leurs 
efforts  dans  deux  directions.  D'une  part,  ils  incitent  les  assemblées  du 
clergé  à  réclamer  l'introduction  des  canons  du  concile  de  Trente  en 
France;  le  roi  Henri  III  leur  donna  raison  en  promulgant  le  25  janvier  1 5  80 
une  ordonnance  qui  reprenait  l'essentiel  des  canons  réformateurs  du  con- 
cile de  Trente,  mais  sans  y  faire  allusion;  il  dut  reculer  devant  l'opposition- 
attendue  -  des  parlementaires  et  aussi  devant  la  volonté  du  pape  de  ne  pas 
permettre  à  une  autorité  laïque  de  légiférer  en  son  nom.  De  l'autre,  ils 
s'opposent  pied  à  pied  aux  empiétements  de  plus  en  plus  nombreux  des 
parlementaires  sur  la  discipline  ecclésiastique.  Après  1585,  plusieurs 
évêques  dont  Guillaume  Rose  furent  entraînés  dans  le  tourbillon  de  la 
Ligue  dont  ils  épousèrent  parfois  les  initiatives  les  plus  extrêmes.  La 
Faculté  de  théologie,  après  le  double  meurtre  de  Blois,  délia  les  sujets  de 
leur  serment  de  fidélité  au  roi.  Les  évêques  les  plus  modérés,  et  il  semble 
bien  qu'ils  eussent  été  en  majorité,  n'envisageaient  pas  sans  malaise  la 
perspective  de  voir  un  prince  protestant  accéder  à  la  couronne,  fût-ce 
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légalement.  Est-ce  à  dire  que  le  clergé  français  était  devenu  ultramontain? 
Certes,  il  était  beaucoup  plus  enclin  qu'auparavant  à  accepter  avec  faveur 
ce  qui  venait  de  Rome.  Évêques  et  théologiens  se  rangent  plus  fermement 
du  côté  du  pape,  reconnaissent  au  moins  implicitement  que  la  thèse  de  la 
supériorité  conciliaire  pouvait  prêter  à  discussion;  certains  se  disent  même 
prêts  à  accepter  celle  de  l'infaillibilité  pontificale.  Mais  ils  étaient  loin 
d'entériner  toutes  les  conséquences  que  l'option  ultramontaine  impliquait 
Ils  souhaitaient  d'abord  le  maintien  des  libertés  gallicanes,  sur  l'extension 
desquelles  ils  ne  s'entendaient  d'ailleurs  pas,  quitte  à  demander  au  pape 
d'en  reconnaître  le  bien- fondé.  Mais  surtout,  évêques  et  théologiens  ne 
toléraient  pas  que  leurs  privilèges  fussent  menacés  par  le  pape  comme  par 
les  ordres  religieux.  Bref,  ils  se  ralliaient  à  la  Réforme  catholique,  mais  pas 
au  point  d'abdiquer  les  pouvoirs  qu'ils  croyaient  tenir  de  toute  ancienneté.^ 
Il  n'empêche  que  le  gallicanisme  ecclésiastique  perdit  de  son  mordant 
D'abord  par  l'appui  accordé  par  une  partie  du  clergé  à  la  Ligue  et  par  la 
déconsidération  dont  fut  frappée  la  thèse  démocratique  qu'il  avait  jus- 
qu'alors soutenue,  au  moins  en  théorie;  ensuite  par  un  certain  flottement 
dans  la  pensée,  perceptible  dans  les  publications  ecclésiastiques  de 
l'époque,  qui  révélait  à  1  envie  l'ambiguïté  dans  laquelle  se  débattaient  les 
clercs,  sollicités  par  une  réforme,  somme  toute  fort  exaltante,  et  les 
traditions  gallicanes,  vénérables,  utiles  à  l'occasion,  et  qu'ils  savaient 
manier  avec  dextérité.  Enfin  et  surtout  par  l'ascendant  du  gallicanisme 
parlementaire  qui  achève  de  s'imposer  et  de  se  fixer  grâce  à  une  con- 
joncture politique  particulièrement  favorable. 

La  figure  d'Edmond  Richer,*  syndic  de  la  Faculté  de  théologie,  apparaît 
ainsi  d'autant  plus  singulière.  Porte-parole  d'un  gallicanisme  ecclésias- 
tique dont  il  pousse  jusqu'aux  conséquences  les  plus  extrêmes  les  thèses 
démocratiques,  au  point  de  voisiner  avec  le  calvinisme,  il  s'oppose  aux 
idées  reçues  aussi  bien  qu'aux  tendances  nouvelles  qui  circulent  dans  les 
milieux  ecclésiastiques;  proche  des  milieux  parlementaires,  il  intervient 
avec  eux  dans  l'affaire  de  l'Interdit  de  Venise  en  1606-1607.  Cet  ancien 
ligueur  avait  été  nommé  en  1595  par  Henri  IV  avec  de  Thou,  de  Harlay, 
Servin,  Mole  et  de  la  Guesle  pour  réformer  l'Université  de  Paris  à  laquelle 
il  voulait  redonner  son  ancien  lustre,  terni  en  particulier  par  l'éclat  des 
collèges  jésuites.  Il  avait  déjà  composé,  au  début  du  XVIP  siècle,  un  très 
important  ouvrage  demeuré  manuscrit  Historia  Academiae  Parisiensis^ 
qui  est  un  recueil  de  documents  dans  lequel  il  met  en  valeur  tout  l'arsenal 
utilisé  par  l'Université  contre  ses  détracteurs,  notamment  les  réguliers  et 
les  Jésuites.  En  1 6 1 1 ,  il  fit  paraître  leLibellus  depolitica  et  ecclesiastica 
potestate.  ^°  Salué  avec  faveur  par  les  Gallicans,  il  lui  vaudra  d'être 
persécuté  jusqu'à  la  fin  de  ses  jours.  Il  y  aborde  deux  thèmes  majeurs.  Le 
premier  concerne  les  relations  entre  l'Église  et  l'État  et  est  assez  voisin  des 
propositions  formulées  par  Pierre  Pithou  dans  son  Traité  des  libertés 
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de  VÉglise gallicane:^^  les  rois  de  France,  souverains  de  droit  divin,  sont 
indépendants  au  spirituel  comme  au  temporel;  ils  sont  en  outre  protecteurs 
de  l'Église  et  juges  des  appels  comme  d'abus.  Le  deuxième  concerne  le 
statut  même  de  l'Église.  Celle-ci  n'est  pas  une  monarchie,  mais  une 
aristocratie.  L'exercice  du  pouvoir  n'appartient  pas  au  pape,  qui  n'a 
qu'une  primauté  d'honneur,  mais  au  corps  des  pasteurs  qui  participent  au 
concile  général.  Les  évêques,  élus  par  le  clergé  et  confirmés  par  le  peuple 
ou  par  le  roi,  sont  les  successeurs  des  apôtres.  Le  pouvoir  des  prêtres, 
successeurs  des  disciples,  ne  diffère  de  celui  des  évêques  que  par  son 
extension.  Ils  jouissent,  dans  leur  juridiction,  de  grands  pouvoirs  et  par- 
ticipent au  gouvernement  des  diocèses.  Cette  remise  en  cause  de  l'ordre 
ecclésiastique  dépasse  bien  entendu  les  simples  préoccupations  galli- 
canes; elle  se  rapproche  des  projets  protestants.  Il  n'est  pas  si  sûr  que  les 
parlementaires  eussent  accepté  que  cette  réforme  s'appliquât;  mais  pour 
l'heure.  Richer  était  un  allié  de  choix,  et  la  vigueur  de  son  gallicanisme 
permettait  d'occulter  son  contenu  réel.  Ses  ennemis  ne  s'y  trompèrent  pas, 
d'autant  plus  qu'il  avait  reçu  l'appui  dangereux  du  roi  d'Angleterre  et  de 
Paolo  Sarpi.  Il  dut  subir  l'opprobre  des  évêques  qui  estimaient  que  ses 
propos  leur  enlevaient  toute  légitimité,  du  nonce,  des  réguliers  et  des 
Jésuites.  Plusieurs  de  ses  écrits  justificatifs  furent  publiés  après  sa  mort 
Son  influence  dans  les  milieux  jansénistes  s'avéra,  au  XVIIP  siècle, 
déterminante. 

Mais  Richer  demeure  un  cas  limite.  À  la  fin  du  XVP  siècle,  le  gal- 
licanisme parlementaire  occupe  désormais  le  devant  de  la  scène;  il  ap- 
paraît comme  l'interprète  privilégié  et  exclusif  d'un  mouvement,  naguère 
diversifié,  mais  qui,  aux  yeux  de  beaucoup,  tend  à  se  confondre  avec  lui. 

Son  triomphe  ne  saurait  être  dissocié  de  l'émergence  des  robins. ^^ 
Héritiers  des  légistes  des  derniers  Capétiens,  ils  se  sont  imposés  au  XVI® 
siècle  comme  un  corps  cohérent  et  prestigieux  dont  les  membres  sont  unis 
par  d'innombrables  et  inextricables  liens  de  famille  noués  au  cours  des 
générations.  Bien  qu'issus  du  Tiers,  ils  s'en  démarquent  avec  dédain  et 
recherchent  avec  fébrilité  la  noblesse  qu'ils  acquièrent  pour  la  plupart, 
quand  leur  père  ne  la  leur  a  pas  déjà  transmise.  A  l'instar  du  chancelier 
Bellièvre  qui  milita  avec  détermination  pour  que  ce  privilège  leur  fût 
reconnu,  ils  prétendent  former  un  quatrième  estât,  différent  de  la  noblesse 
d'épée  tout  autant  que  de  la  "marchandise".  Leurs  ambitions  sont  à  la 
mesure  de  l'estime  qu'ils  ont  d'eux-mêmes  et  du  rôle  politique  et  intel- 
lectuel qu'ils  entendent  jouer.  Pendant  les  guerres  de  Religion,  ils  formèrent 
le  noyau  du  parti  des  Politiques;  ils  défendirent,  à  ce  titre,  les  institutions 
monarchiques,  l'indépendance  nationale,  la  conciliation  avec  les  Hugue- 
nots et  d'une  manière  générale  la  permanence  et  la  prépondérance  de  la  loi. 
Ils  entendent  bien  profiter  de  la  déconfiture  de  la  Ligue  et  de  l'appui  qu'ils 
n'  ont  point  ménagé  à  la  cause  du  roi,  parfois  au  péril  de  leur  vie,  pour  se  voir 
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reconnaître  officiellement  comme  ses  conseillers  privilégiés  et  écoutés.  Ils 
souhaitent  en  effet  que  la  fonction  du  Parlement  ne  se  limite  pas  à  la 
chicane  ou  à  la  simple  vérification  des  actes  de  la  Couronne.  Puissant  et 
honoré,  il  doit  jouer  le  rôle  d'Etats  généraux  permanents  dont  la  légitimité 
ne  repose  pas  sur  une  forme  quelconque  de  souveraineté  populaire  non 
plus  que  sur  une  commission  royale,  mais  bien  sur  la  force  du  droit  dont  ils 
sont  les  interprètes  et  les  gardiens.  Aussi  se  croient-ils  autorisés  à  contrôler 
étroitement  le  roi  dans  l'exercice  quotidien  de  son  pouvoir  et  à  veiller  à  ce 
qu'il  ne  décide  rien  qui  ne  soit  pas  conforme  aux  principes  fixés  par  eux, 
même  si,  d'une  façon  abstraite,  ils  lui  consentent  des  pouvoirs  étendus. 
C'est  qu'ils  ne  redoutent  nullement  ceux-ci,  pour  autant  qu'eux,  et  non  les 
membres  du  Conseil  ou  les  commissaires,  y  soient  associés. 

Leurs  ambitions  ne  sont  pas  que  politiques.  Ils  ont  le  sentiment  déjouer 
un  rôle  intellectuel  de  premier  plan  et  de  constituer  une  véritable  "répu- 
blique des  lettres."^^  Fortement  nourris  de  culture  classique,  formés  par 
Alciat  et  Cujas  aux  techniques  de  l'humanismejuridique,  ils  excellent  dans 
le  domaine  de  l'érudition  avec  un  goût  marqué  pour  la  philologie  et  l'his- 
toire du  droit,  ce  dont  rendent  compte  les  innombrables  traités  et  éditions 
critiques  qu'ils  ont  composés.  Ils  entretiennent  des  relations  suivies  avec 
l'étranger  et  se  font  les  promoteurs  de  l'idée  d'une  Europe  erudite, 
regroupant  dans  une  même  communauté  de  pensée,  nonobstant  les  fron- 
tières et  sans  distinction  de  croyances,  les  meilleurs  esprits  de  l'époque. 
Aussi  leurs  adversaires  ultramontains  ou  dévots  les  accusent-ils  volontiers 
de  libertinage  intellectuel,  voire  spirituel.  Cette  érudition  n'est  toutefois 
pas  désintéressée.  Ils  entendent  bien  créer  un  droit  français,  en  rejetant  à 
l'arrière-plan  le  droit  romain,  en  codifiant  et  en  unifiant  les  coutumes  et 
surtout  en  utilisant  l'abondante  jurisprudence  du  Parlement  de  Paris.  S'ils 
se  penchent  par  goût  sur  les  "Antiquités  nationales,"  ils  n'en  sont  pas 
moins  conscients  de  la  valeur  pédagogique,  réformatrice  et  exemplaire 
de  l'histoire  qui  permet  de  comprendre  et  d'infléchir  la  crise  que  traverse  la 
France  à  l'époque  des  guerres  de  Religion  tout  autant  que  de  donner  aux 
Français  des  raisons  de  croire  et  d'espérer,  eu  égard  à  leur  glorieux  passé. 
Les  Recherches  de  la  France  d'Etienne  Pasquier  ressortissent  parfaite- 
ment à  cette  préoccupation.  Les  robins  sont  enfin  les  défenseurs  pas- 
sionnés et  les  protagonistes  du  français  dont  ils  imposent  l'usage  au 
Parlement;  ils  illustrent  par  leur  éloquence  le  "stile  du  Parlement,"  langue 
classique,  technique,  précise,  qui  s'oppose  au  latin,  langue  des  occasions 
exceptionnelles  et  langue  de  l'Église,  au  parler  populaire,  à  celui  enfin  de  la 
cour,  fortement  italianisé.  Ce  qui  ne  les  empêche  nullement  d'ailleurs,  de 
disserter  ou  de  versifier  dans  le  latin  le  plus  classique.  Aristocrates  du 
savoir,  parangons  de  la  mesure  et  de  la  sagesse,  les  robins  jouissent  d'un 
prestige  et  d'une  autorité  incontestés  que  la  Cour  d'Henri  III  leur  disputa 
un  moment  avant  d'être  emportée  dans  la  tourmente  de  la  Ligue. 
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Le  gallicanisme  qu'ils  entendent  imposer  est  à  la  mesure  de  ces  am- 
bitions. Ils  ont,  de  longue  date  et  avec  une  opiniâtreté  rare,  entrepris  de 
défendre  les  libertés  gallicanes  et  d'encadrer  l'Église  de  France  dans  un 
réseau  de  plus  en  plus  serré  de  lois  et  de  pratiques  dont  ils  sont  les  gardiens 
jaloux.  S'ils  ont  peu  écrit  sur  le  sujet  jusqu'au  milieu  du  XVI^  siècle,  Du 
Moulin  et  Du  Tillet  font  figure  à  cet  égard  de  pionniers,  ils  ont,  en 
revanche,  accumulé  une  jurisprudence  impressionnante  dans  laquelle  ils 
sauront,  le  moment  venu,  puiser  avec  libéralité. 

Or,  jamais  n'a-t-on  tant  écrit  sur  les  libertés  gallicanes  qu'en  cette 
dernière  décennie  du  XVI«  siècle.  Les  auteurs  s'emploient  à  les  définir,  à 
les  justifier,  parfois  même  à  les  codifier,  à  grand  renfort  d'érudition  et  aussi 
d'invectives;  le  discours  sans  doute  est  familier  car  il  réitère  ce  que  les 
robins  avaient  toujours  souhaité  qu'elles  fussent;  mais  le  nombre,  l'am- 
pleur, le  succès  aussi  des  ouvrages  témoignent  de  l'inquiétude  que  faisait 
peser  sur  l'existence  même  des  libertés  l'offensive  ultramontaine  qui  se 
déploie  sitôt  la  clôture  du  concile  de  Trente.  Il  y  a  plus  toutefois.  La 
Réforme  catholique  et  les  guerres  de  Religion  suscitèrent  de  multiples 
débats  contradictoires  sur  les  notions  d'état  et  de  souveraineté,  que  les 
événements  se  chargèrent  tragiquement  d'illustrer.  Parce  qu'elles  pré- 
supposaient le  maintien  intégral  des  institutions  et  le  refus  d'une  domi- 
nation étrangère,  en  l'occurrence  Rome,  les  libertés  gallicanes  prennent 
subitement  une  importance  politique  qui  va  les  conduire  à  se  fondre  dans  le 
programme  du  Tiers-parti.  Devenues  en  quelque  sorte  une  loi  fonda- 
mentale du  royaume,  elles  voyaient  leur  champ  d'action  et  d'interprétation 
s'accroître.  D'aucuns  croyaient  pouvoir  suivre,  grâce  à  elles,  le  fil  con- 
ducteur de  l'histoire  de  France.  Cette  mutation  ne  fut  sans  doute  pas 
ressentie  ou  explicitée  avec  une  égale  intensité  par  tous  les  Gallicans,  mais 
ils  ne  pouvaient  pas  ignorer  que  les  règles  du  jeu  avaient  changées.  Si 
Pithou,  pour  un,  s'efforce  d'exposer  l'attitude  traditionnelle,  Pasquier,  de 
Thou  et  Leschassier  n'hésitent  pas  à  prendre  acte  du  fait  accompli. 
L'entrée  des  libertés  gallicanes  sur  la  scène  internationale  en  sera,  de  ce 
fait,  singulièrement  facilitée.  Sans  cesser  pour  autant  d'être  des  mesures 
administratives  limitées  à  la  France,  elles  apparaissent  à  l'étranger  comme 
le  symbole  de  la  liberté  de  l'Etat  face  au  pouvoir  ecclésiastique;  elles 
donnent  une  version  plus  tolérante,  moins  étroitement  romaine  du  catho- 
licisme; elles  acquièrent  ainsi  une  valeur  exemplaire  dont  chacun  pouvait 
faire  son  miel.  Réciproquement,  les  Gallicans  crurent  trouver  dans  d'autres 
pays  une  identité  de  situation  dont  ils  avaient  intérêt  à  tenir  le  plus  grand 
compte.  Les  Ultramontains  ne  s'y  trompèrent  pas  qui  condamnèrent 
vigoureusement  ce  nouvel  internationalisme  d'essence  gallicane  dressé 
contre  celui  qu'ils  proposaient. 

Pour  l'heure,  les  Gallicans  avaient  fort  à  faire  pour  combattre  la 
Réforme  tridentine  au  sens  le  plus  vaste  du  terme.  Elle  avait  affaibli  et 
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divisé  le  gallicanisme  ecclésiastique;  elle  va  raidir  davantage  le  galli- 
canisme parlementaire.  Les  robins  avaient  promptement  saisi  que  le 
concile  de  Trente,  à  la  différence  de  ceux  qui  l'avaient  précédé,  marquait 
une  étape  nouvelle  dans  les  progrès  de  la  centralisation  romaine.  Ils  ne 
renâclaient  certes  pas  devant  une  réforme  théologique,  spirituelle  et 
morale  de  l'Église;  mais  ils  ne  pouvaient  tolérer  que  leur  fût  imposée  une 
réforme  disciplinaire,  intellectuelle  et  politique  dont  l'impulsion  et  la 
conduite  ressortissaient  d'une  manière  aussi  évidente  de  Rome.  Ils  furent  à 
même  de  prendre  la  mesure  de  cette  menace  lorsqu'ils  virent  le  clergé 
proposer  la  réception  du  concile.  Non  seulement  pressentaient-ils  que  le 
contrôle  de  l'Église  de  France  pouvait  leur  échapper,  mais  encore  que  le 
jeu  politique  lui-même  était  faussé  par  la  volonté  délibérée  du  pape  de  le 
présider.  Ils  voyaient  en  outre  la  supériorité  conciliaire,  un  des  piliers  du 
gallicanisme,  mise  en  pièces.  Sans  doute  ne  manquaient-ils  pas  d'argu- 
ments pour  démontrer  que  ce  "conventicule  du  pape"  était  entaché 
d'irrégularités  parce  qu'il  n'avait  pas  été  convoqué  selon  les  règles  et  qu'il 
rompait  avec  une  tradition  établie  de  toute  ancienneté.  Les  innombrables 
ouvrages  écrits  contre  ce  concile  répètent  ces  arguments  ad  nauseam. ^"^ 
Cette  lutte,  assez  théorique  somme  toute,  se  doublait  d'initiatives  plus 
ponctuelles.  Le  Parlement  opposa  une  fin  de  non  recevoir  à  toutes  les 
demandes  de  Rome,  du  clergé  et  même  du  roi  pour  introduire  les  décrets  du 
concile.  Simultanément,  réapparut  le  vieux  rêve  gallican  d'un  concile  libre 
de  toute  attache  romaine.  Utopie  qui  ne  résista  pas  plus  qu'auparavant  aux 
événements  et  à  un  examen  plus  approfondi  de  la  situation.  Dirigé  par 
définition  contre  le  pape,  il  aurait  certainement  causé  aux  souverains 
catholiques,  notamment  Philippe  II  et  Rodolphe  II,  des  scrupules  de 
conscience  dont  ils  eussent  fait  volontiers  l'économie,  pour  autant  d'ailleurs 
qu'ils  aient  consenti  à  sa  tenue.  Était-il  souhaitable  enfin,  en  1590,  au 
moment  où  la  France  était  profondément  déchirée  par  la  guerre  civile  de 
voir  se  refléter  au  sein  de  cette  assemblée  la  cassure  en  deux  du  pays?  La 
situation,  déjà  précaire,  d'Henri  IV  en  aurait  été  affaiblie  d'autant.  Par 
contre,  l'idée  d'un  concile  national  paraissait  beaucoup  plus  réalisable  et 
peut-être  plus  profitable.  En  effet,  la  perspective  d'un  schisme  était  une 
menace  que  la  papauté  ne  pouvait  prendre  à  la  légère.  Les  Gallicans  ne 
désiraient  ni  ne  souhaitaient  sans  doute  pas  une  telle  éventualité,  mais  ils 
ne  la  craignaient  pas  et  envisageaient  d'en  explorer  toutes  les  avenues.  À 
tout  le  moins  songeait-on  à  la  nomination  d'un  patriarche.  Ce  projet 
séduisait  en  outre  tous  ceux  qui,  imbus  d'idées  iréniques,  souhaitaient  voir 
se  conclure  un  accord  avec  les  Huguenots.  S'il  échoua  lui  aussi,  il  suscita 
néanmoins  la  publication  de  nombreux  traités  d'inspiration  gallicane  qui 
insistaient  sur  la  conclusion  d'une  paix  de  religion  et  sur  la  menace  que 
faisaient  peser  sur  les  libertés  gallicanes  et  l'indépendance  du  royaume 
l'alliance  entre  les  Guises  et  l'Espagne,  la  poursuite  de  la  guerre  et  les 
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entreprises  pontificales.*^ 

Ce  que  les  Gallicans  craignaient  le  plus  devait  se  matérialiser  à  partir  de 
1585.  Toute  une  série  de  mesures,  appuyées  par  des  traités  théoriques  ou 
des  pamphlets,  vinrent  leur  rappeler  opportunément  que  le  pape  con- 
sidérait le  domaine  politique  comme  sien  et  entendait  bien  faire  respecter 
son  droit  d'arbitrage  par  l'excommunication,  la  déposition  et  éventuelle- 
ment le  tyrannicide.  Ce  dernier  point  était  particulièrement  inquiétant 
puisqu'  il  avait  été  défendu  naguère  par  les  Huguenots  et  maintenant  par  les 
Ligueurs.  En  1585,  Sixte-Quint  excommunia  Henri  de  Navarre  et  le 
déchut  de  ses  droits  à  la  couronne;  en  janvier  1 590,  après  le  double  meurtre 
de  Blois,  la  Faculté  de  théologie  déUa  les  sujets  d'Henri  III  de  leur  serment 
de  fidélité;  au  même  moment,  le  légat  Cajetan  arriva  en  France  avec  des 
bulles  qui  lui  donnaient  tout  pouvoir  pour  se  constituer  médiateur  entre  les 
factions  etj30ur  dicter  à  Henri  IV  les  conditions  de  sa  réintégration  dans  le 
giron  de  l'Eglise;  un  an  plus  tard,  le  nouveau  légat  Landriano  fit  imprimer  à 
Reims  et  répandre  à  travers  toute  la  France  de  nouvelles  bulles  et 
monitions  qui  renouvelaient  les  bulles  d'excommunication  de  Sixte-Quint 
contre  Henri  de  Navarre.  Les  ecclésiastiques  étaient  également  invités  à 
quitter  l'obédience  du  roi.  Les  Parlements  de  Tours  et  de  Chàlons  violem- 
ment, le  clergé  réuni  à  Chartres  avec  plus  de  réserve,  condamnèrent  cette 
intervention.  Plusieurs  ouvrages  vinrent  justifier  ces  arrêts.  Bien  qu'ils 
soient  assez  différents  les  uns  des  autres,  ils  possèdent  néanmoins  un 
certain  nombre  de  traits  communs  qui  les  distinguent  de  ceux  qui  furent 
rédigés  plus  tard  après  le  retour  du  roi  à  Paris.  Ils  sont  avant  tout  de 
circonstance  et  se  proposent  de  démontrer  la  nullité  des  bulles  du  pape  à 
l'aide  d'arguments  juridiques  et  historiques  puisés  dans  le  vieux  fond 
gallican  tout  autant  que  dans  l'histoire  universelle  de  l'Église.  C'est  l'exis- 
tence même  de  la  monarchie  qu'ils  défendent  et  sous  leur  plume  les  libertés 
gallicanes  viennent  naturellement  à  sa  rescousse.  Par  delà  cet  aspect 
purement  circonstanciel,  on  voit  déjà  apparaître  le  souci  de  les  justifier 
historiquement  et  aussi  de  les  classer,  au  moins  sommairement*^ 

Le  problème  posé  par  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus  ne  ressortissait  pas 
exclusivement  au  gallicanisme  car  il  mettait  en  cause  bien  d'autres  ques- 
tions comme  celle  des  immunités,  de  l'apparition  d'une  nouvelle  forme  de 
vie  religieuse,  des  relations  entre  le  clergé  séculier  et  le  clergé  régulier, 
d'une  pédagogie  et  d'un  apostolat  très  largement  modernisés.*^  Mais 
l'engagement  délibérément  ultramontain  de  même  que  le  rôle  de  plus  en 
plus  ostensible  que  les  Jésuites  entendaient  jouer  leur  valut  de  subir  la 
vindicte  des  Gallicans  et  au  premier  chef  des  robins. 

Installés  en  France  dès  1551  grâce  à  la  faveur  royale,  ils  furent  aussitôt 
en  butte  à  l'hostilité  du  Parlement,  de  l'Université  et  du  clergé  séculier. 
Leurs  adversaires  leur  reprochent,  qui  leurs  idées  ultramontaines,  qui  les 
privilèges  abusifs  octroyés  par  la  papauté,  qui  une  volonté  de  puissance  et 
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de  domination  qu'ils  sont  censés  mettre  au  service  de  la  réforme  tridentine 
et  de  la  centralisation  romaine.  Étouffée  parfois,  jamais  éteinte,  cette  hos- 
tilité renaît  vers  la  fin  des  guerres  de  Religion.  Devant  les  carences  du 
pouvoir  royal  pendant  la  Ligue,  les  Jésuites  français,  avec  d'ailleurs 
l'appui  tacite  de  leur  général  Aquaviva  et  de  Sixte-Quint  apportent  leur 
soutien  à  la  Ligue  et  favorisent  l'intervention  espagnole,  ce  qui  leur  valut  de 
recevoir  d'innombrables  volées  de  bois  vert  Au  même  moment,  mais  sans 
qu'il  y  ait  nécessairement  là  un  lien  direct  de  cause  à  effet,  des  théologiens 
et  des  philosophes  de  la  Compagnie  comme  Bellarmin,  Mariana  et  Sa, 
chacun,  toutefois,  se  démarquant  des  autres  par  d'importantes  nuances, 
discutent  du  droit  du  pape  de  s'immiscer  dans  la  politique  d'un  pays  où 
le  catholicisme  est  menacé,  de  déposer,  voire  de  faire  assassiner  un 
souverain  jugé  indigne.  Ses  adversaires  tiendront  rigueur  à  la  Compagnie 
de  ces  propositions,  parfaitement  classiques  faut-il  ici  le  rappeler,  et  lui  en 
imputeront  la  paternité.  Le  procès  intenté  par  l'Université  en  1594  et 
surtout  l'expulsion  obtenue  par  le  Parlement  de  Paris  en  1595  après 
l'attentat  manqué  de  Jean  Chastel  -  un  ancien  élève  du  Collège  de 
Clermont  -  sur  la  personne  d'Henri  IV,  marquent  le  point  culminant  de 
cette  lutte  qui,  par-delà  ses  aspects  purement  circonstanciels  et  acci- 
dentels, met  clairement  en  relief  les  desseins  des  Jésuites.  Tirant  le 
meilleur  parti  d'un  réseau  parfaitement  tissé  de  collèges  et  de  maisons 
professes,  de  sujets  de  haut  vol  et  aussi  d'alliés  soigneusement  choisis,  ils 
proposent,  par  leur  enseignement,  leur  prédication,  leur  théâtre,  leurs 
publications,  un  modèle  culturel  qui  tente  de  concilier  harmonieusement 
les  acquis  de  l'humanisme  avec  la  tradition  chrétienne,  et  un  modèle 
politique  qui  vise  à  la  reconstitution  d'une  "Respublica  Christiana"  formée 
d'états  indépendants  mais  voués  à  la  défense  et  à  la  propagation  du 
catholicisme  sous  la  houlette  du  pape  et  présumément  d'eux-mêmes.  Les 
nombreux  pamphlets  anti-jésuites  publiés  après  1594  et  dont  les  princi- 
paux sont  le  Catéchisme  des  Jésuites  et  le  Franc  et  véritable  discours 
d'Amauld  vont  donner  à  la  propagande  anti-jésuite  les  arguments  essen- 
tiels dont  elle  se  nourrira. 

La  victoire  des  Politiques  et  donc  du  gallicanisme  parlementaire  est 
acquise  sitôt  la  conversion  et  le  retour  du  roi  à  Paris  avec  les  membres  du 
Parlement  exilés  à  Tours.  Ceux-ci  voient  se  joindre  à  eux  un  groupe 
important  de  juristes  soucieux  d'oublier  et  de  faire  oublier  leur  adhésion  à 
la  Ligue  et  qui  se  déclarent  défenseurs  des  libertés  gallicanes,  non  sans 
souhaiter  que  l'on  ne  "déprime  pas  trop  la  dignité  du  pape."^*  C'est  le  cas 
d'Antoine  Hotman,  ancien  avocat  général  du  Parlement  ligueur  qui,  après 
avoir  soutenu  les  droits  à  la  couronne  du  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  se  rallia  à 
Henri  IV.  Son  ouvrage,  quoique  fort  modéré,  reste  néanmoins  dans  les 
limites  de  l'orthodoxie  gallicane.  Quant  à  Lasnier  de  l'Effretier,  il  se 
démarque  très  nettement  de  l'opinion  parlementaire,  bien  que  le  titre  de 
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son  traité  puisse  laisser  croire  le  contraire. ^^  Celui-ci,  non  sans  raison, 
demeura  manuscrit  et  fut  délibérément  ignoré  des  grands  compilateurs  des 
XVIP  et  XVIII®  siècles  comme  Gillot,  Dupuy,  Bninet  et  Durand  de 
Maillane.  Préoccupé  par  l'éventualité  d'un  schisme,  il  insiste  sur  l'union 
entre  l'Eglise  de  France  et  l'Eglise  universelle,  l'apparition  très  tardive  des 
libertés  gallicanes,  les  droits  imprescriptibles  du  pape  sur  les  évèques  et  la 
collaboration  nécessaire  entre  le  roi  et  le  pape.  Dans  son  esprit,  les  libertés 
gallicanes  ne  sont  guère  plus  que  des  particularismes  locaux. 

L'ouvrage  essentiel,  le  plus  connu  en  tout  cas,  est  celui  de  Pierre  Pithou. 
Largement  diffusé,  réimprimé  à  maintes  reprises,  il  fut  au  XVIP  siècle 
repris  par  Pierre  Dupuy  qui  lui  adjoignit  des  Preuves^^  et  un  Com- 
mentaire.^^ Il  s'agit  d'une  sorte  de  catalogue,  de  coutumier,  assez  mal 
ordonné  sans  doute,  mais  relativement  complet  et  qui  s'imposait  surtout 
par  sa  concision.  Pithou  sut  extraire  des  arrêts  du  Parlement,  des  ordon- 
nances royales,  des  canons  conciHaires,  disséminés,  peu  accessibles, 
souvent  confus  et  contradictoires,  quatre-vingt-trois  Hbertés  fondamen- 
tales, qu'il  énonce  sans  justification  doctrinale  ou  historique.  Richer  saura 
s'en  inspirer  lorsqu'il  publiera  à  son  tour  en  1611  ce  catéchisme  du 
gallicanisme  ecclésiastique  qu'est  leLibellus.  Les  autres  grands  traités  de 
l'époque,  à  caractère  plus  historique  reproduisent,  en  les  développant,  les 
grands  thèmes  proposés  par  Pithou,  quitte  à  y  apporter  des  modifications 
de  détail. 

En  s' appuyant  sur  une  documentation  considérable,  largement  étalée 
mais  soigneusement  filtrée,  interprétée  parfois  sans  grand  scrupule  quand 
elle  n'était  pas  carrément  falsifiée  —  la  fausse  Pragmatique  Sanction  de  Saint 
Louis  en  est  un  exemple  éloquent-  leurs  auteurs  s'emploient  à  justifier 
l'existence  et  la  pertinence  des  libertés  gallicanes.  Pour  ce,  il  leur  fallait 
démontrer  leur  ancienneté,  leur  conformité  avec  la  discipline  ancienne  de 
l'Église  choisie  comme  référence,  justifier  leur  maintien  en  France  et 
décrire  les  attaques  dont  elles  furent  l'objet,  tout  en  soulignant  le  rôle 
prépondérant  joué  par  le  Parlement 

Cette  recherche  systématique  de  la  discipline  primitive  de  l'Église  est  un 
élément  qui  est  dû  en  grande  partie  à  l'influence  protestante,  à  l'intérêt 
soutenu  des  historiens  pour  les  "  Antiquitez  nationales"  et  aussi  à  l'étude 
historique  et  philologique  des  grands  textes  de  droit  canonique  par  les 
humanistes  du  XVP  siècle.  En  1 46 1  encore,  le  Parlement  demandait  à 
Louis  XI  le  retour  au  régime  de  la  Pragmatique  Sanction  que  celui-ci  avait 
abolie  et  la  suppression  des  taxes  apostoliques,  mais  il  ne  postulait  pas  le 
retour  au  statut  en  vigueur  dans  les  premiers  siècles."  Les  Gallicans  de  la 
fin  du  XVI®  siècle  ne  pensaient  pas  à  une  idée  de  progrès;  ils  se  référaient 
constamment  à  un  modèle  ancien  qui  s'était  lentement  dégradé.  Cepen- 
dant ce  discours  gallican,  inlassablement  répété,  porte  en  quelque  sorte  à 
faux  car  cette  référence  au  passé  paraît  essentiellement  formelle.  La 
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situation  qu'ils  souhaitaient  promouvoir  et  imposer  était  en  réalité  fondée 
sur  la  jurisprudence  parlementaire  accumulée  depuis  le  règne  de  Philippe 
le  Bel.  Mais  ils  n'osaient  pas  prétendre  qu'elle  pût  s'imposer  par  sa  propre 
logique  ou  par  leur  propre  volonté.  Ils  se  refusaient  à  reconnaître  l'origine 
manifestement  laïque  d'une  partie,  au  moins,  des  libertés  gallicanes. 
Fidèles  à  leur  habitude  de  rechercher  le  précédent,  à  leur  intérêt  soutenu 
pour  les  "antiquitez"  et  à  l'idée  qu'ils  se  faisaient  de  l'histoire  de  l'Église, 
ils  leur  donnaient  un  fondement  ecclésiastique  ancien,  fût-il  parfois  fran- 
chement mythique.  Peut-être  aussi  n'étaient- ils  pas  fâchés  de  les  enraciner 
dans  l'Antiquité  qui  demeurait  la  référence  culturelle  privilégiée  et  la 
justification  souhaitable.  Ils  vont  donc  reprendre  les  diverses  collections 
canoniques  et  les  critiquer  à  l'aide  des  méthodes  de  l'humanisme  juridique 
de  façon  à  en  dégager  les  caractères  anciens  donc  valables.  C'est  ainsi 
qu'ils  postuleront  l'existence  d'une  liberté  primitive  antérieure  au  dé- 
veloppement de  la  puissance  pontificale  et  dont  on  retrouve  les  traits  dans 
tous  les  recueils  canoniques  jusqu'aux  Décrétâtes.  Il  est  vrai  qu'ils  ne 
s'entendent  pas  tous  sur  le  maintien  de  la  discipline  ancienne  dans  telle  ou 
telle  collection.  Pithou  estimait  qu'elle  se  trouvait  dans  la  Dionysio- 
HadrianaP  Hotman,^"*  Coquille,^^  Pasquier^^  penchaient  pour  \q  décret 
de  Gratien  parce  qu'il  comportait  toute  la  discipline  ancienne  de  l'Église, 
les  canons  des  conciles,  les  décrétâtes  des  premiers  papes,  les  capitulaires 
de  Charlemagne.  Leschassier,  de  son  côté,  remontait  encore  plus  loin.  Il 
prétendait  que  l'ancienne  discipline  ne  se  trouvait  pas  consignée  dans  la 
Dionysiana  ou  \q  Décret  qui  se  ressentaient  déjà  de  l'influence  romaine, 
mais  dans  un  code  de  l'Église  universelle  où  étaient  comprises  les  décisions 
des  quatre  premiers  conciles  oecuméniques. ^"^  En  1 6 1 0  le  protestant  Justel 
le  restitua  en  faisant  paraître  le  Codex  canonum  Ecclesiae  universae  qui 
contenait  deux  cent  sept  canons  tirés  des  premiers  conciles  oecumé- 
niques.^^ 

Cette  ancienne  discipline  était  particulièrement  chère  aux  parlemen- 
taires qui  prétendaient  y  retrouver  l'essentiel  de  la  doctrine  gallicane.  Les 
Églises  nationales,  l'Église  de  France  en  particulier,  y  jouissaient  d'une 
large  autonomie  et  leurs  rapports  avec  Rome  étaient  très  réduits.  Le  pape, 
simple  évêque  de  Rome,  demeurait  étroitement  soumis  au  concile.  Mais  ce 
qu'ils  recherchaient  avant  toute  chose,  c'était  la  preuve  de  l'inviolabilité 
des  rois  et  même  de  leur  pouvoir  sur  la  discipline  ecclésiastique.  Ils 
opposaient  ensuite  ces  principes  qu'ils  jugeaient  fondamentaux  et  intangi- 
bles aux  pratiques  de  fait  de  la  cour  de  Rome  et  ils  comparaient  l'état 
primitif  de  la  papauté  à  ses  progrès  au  cours  des  siècles.  Ils  retraçaient 
complaisamment  l'histoire  de  l'Église  pour  montrer  comment  les  papes, 
après  avoir  conquis  de  haute  lutte  la  suprématie  sur  les  autres  évêques, 
avaient  vu  leur  puissance  politique  augmenter.  Ils  en  fixaient  volontiers  les 
premières  manifestations  sous  Grégoire  VII;  elle  se  développait  avec  les 
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Croisades  et  atteignait  son  point  culminant  au  XIII^  avec  Innocent  III, 
Grégoire  IX,  Innocent  IV  et  Boniface  VIII.  La  crise  conciliaire  n'avait 
sans  doute  réussi  qu'à  retarder  une  évolution  qui  devait  reprendre  de  plus 
belle  avec  la  Réforme  catholique;  mais  les  Gallicans  en  avaient  profité 
pour  s'approprier  et  conserver  jalousement  la  thèse  de  la  supériorité  du 
concile  sur  le  pape. 

Cependant,  ces  juristes  s'empressaient  de  proclamer,  qu'en  dépit  des 
progrès  de  la  puissance  pontificale,  la  France  était  demeurée  fidèle  à  cette 
liberté  primitive.  Cette  liberté,  les  Français  ne  l'avaient  ni  conquise  ni 
créée  de  toute  pièce;  elle  s'y  était  simplement  maintenue.  À  la  suite  de 
Pithou,  ils  ne  considéraient  pas  les  libertés  gallicanes  comme  des  privilèges 
aisément  révocables,  mais  plutôt  comme  des  franchises  naturelles. ^^ 
Leschassier  établit  à  ce  propos  une  subtile  distinction  entre  les  privilèges 
canoniques  qui  sont  des  libertés  et  les  privilèges  apostoliques  qui  sont  des 
privilèges  à  proprement  parler.  ^^  Quelques-uns  d'entre  eux,  plus  modérés, 
prétendaient  cependant  que  le  pape  avait  lui-même  concédé  quelques- 
unes  de  ces  libertés.  Ainsi  Hotman  pensait  que  la  régale  avait  été  accordée 
par  un  privilège  du  pape,"  alors  que  Pasquier^^  et  Pithou"  pensaient  que 
c'était  un  droit  royal. 

Grâce  à  cette  fidélité  aux  anciens  canons,  à  cette  "soubmission  ré- 
glée"^"*  à  l'autorité  romaine,  la  France,  quoique  avec  des  faiblesses  mo- 
mentanées, ne  s'était  pas  "les  yeux  clos  asservie"^^  comme  d'autres  pays 
européens;  aussi  n'avait-elle  pas  eu  besoin  de  tomber  dans  le  schisme  ou 
l'hérésie  pour  secouer  le  joug  romain.  S'ils  estimaient  parfois  que  cette 
liberté  s'était  conservée  en  France  grâce  "à  la  bonne  intelligence  que  les 
rois  ont  eu  auprès  des  papes", ^^  ils  en  accordaient  cependant  la  plupart  du 
temps  le  mérite  au  roi  seul.  Saint  Louis,  Philippe  le  Bel  et  Charles  VII 
jouissaient  d'un  prestige  tout  particulier.  Qu'ils  les  appellent  "protec- 
teurs" ou  "patrons,"  les  Gallicans  étaient  tous  d'accord  pour  leur  accorder 
un  rôle  prépondérant  dans  la  direction  de  la  discipline  ecclésiastique. 

Si  l'on  demandait  protection  au  roi  pour  se  défendre  contre  les  em- 
piétements de  la  cour  de  Rome,  le  passage  était  facile  vers  ceux  qui 
constituaient  son  conseil  et  qui  rendaient  la  justice  en  son  nom,  c'est-à-dire 
les  membres  du  Parlement  qui  avaient  "la  garde  et  protection  non  seule- 
ment de  la  liberté  présente,  mais  aussi  encor'  de  l'ancienne,  vraye,  natu- 
relle et  canonique  liberté  de  l'ÉgHse.""  C'est  à  eux  qu'incombait  la 
défense,  de  concert  avec  le  roi,  des  libertés:  essentiellement  le  respect  des 
lois  et  des  usages  qui  limitaient  les  interventions  du  pape  en  France  et  la 
primauté  de  la  juridiction  laïque  sur  la  discipline  ecclésiastique.  Ce  rôle,  ils 
l'avaient  toujours  joué  depuis  le  XIIP  siècle;  et  c'est  en  grande  partie  grâce 
à  eux  que  les  libertés  gallicanes  s'étaient  maintenues.  Si  les  principes 
gallicans  découlaient  des  anciens  canons  et  de  la  discipline  primitive,  la 
jurisprudence  qui  en  réglait  l'application  était,  elle,  moderne.  Pour  justifier 
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cette  mainmise  de  la  justice  laïque  sur  la  justice  ecclésiastique,  Coquille 
prétendait  que,  parce  que  l'Église  gallicane  faisait  partie  de  l'État,  il  était 
normal  qu'elle  fût  soumise  à  ses  lois.^^ 

Les  parlementaires  n'avaient  aucunement  l'intention  d'énumérer  les 
dites  libertés.  L'obscurité  et  l'imprécision  qui  régnaient  en  la  matière 
favorisaient  tous  les  empiétements.  Hotman  pensait  que  l'on  ne  pourrait 
pas  les  "déclarer  par  nombre  comme  l'on  feroit  des  privilèges  de 
France"^^;  Leschassier  composa  sur  ce  sujet  un  petit  traité"*^;  quant  à 
Pithou,  s'il  en  énumère  quatre-vingt-trois,  il  déclare  cependant  que  les 
"particularitez  de  ces  libertez  pourront  sembler  infinies.'"*^ 

Ces  ouvrages  pouvaient  aisément  laisser  supposer  que  la  seule  et  unique 
préoccupation  des  Gallicans  était  la  France;  les  allusions  à  des  pays 
étrangers  servaient  surtout  de  repoussoir  ou  de  comparaison.  Et  de  fait, 
jusqu'à  la  fm  du  XVP  siècle,  à  la  notable  exception  de  Charles  Du 
Moulin,"*^  les  Gallicans  n'envisageaient  guère  de  collaboration  avec  l'é- 
tranger et  ne  s'attendaient  pas  à  exercer  une  quelconque  influence  hors  de 
France.  Le  recours  à  une  instance  internationale  comme  le  concile  oecu- 
ménique n'avait  d'autre  but  que  de  légitimer  les  prétentions  gallicanes,  non 
d'amorcer  un  dialogue  avec  les  autres  Eglises,  et  encore  moins  de  s'en 
inspirer.  Mais  il  faut  bien  se  rendre  compte  que  plusieurs  de  ces  traités 
s'appliquaient  à  figer  une  réalité;  ils  faisaient  surtout  mention  de  faits 
lointains  et  n'accordaient  d'attention  à  ceux  du  XVP  siècle  que  dans  la 
mesure  où  ils  prolongeaient  et  expliquaient  les  événements  antérieurs.  Il 
est  non  moins  vrai  que  Pasquier,  de  Thou  et  Leschassier  en  particulier 
surent  comprendre  parfaitement  l'impact  de  l'histoire  contemporaine  sur 
les  libertés  de  l'Église  gallicane. 

L'épineuse  question  des  Jésuites  contribua  à  entraîner  le  gallicanisme 
sur  la  scène  internationale.  Elle  prouvait  à  l'envie  que  les  vieilles  recettes 
éprouvées  utilisées  par  les  Gallicans  depuis  deux  siècles  contre  les  Ultra- 
montains  étaient  parfaitement  inopérantes.  Pasquier  démontra  que  les 
Jésuites  étaient  le  fer  de  lance  de  la  Réforme  catholique,  qu'ils  mettaient  en 
oeuvre  une  stratégie  globale  qui  s'étendait  aux  pays  catholiques  comme 
aux  pays  protestants,  que  leur  action  présentait  d'innombrables  facettes  et 
que  la  France  n'était  qu'un  pion  sur  leur  échiquier.  Aussi  va-t-il  tenter 
d'étabhr  que  leurs  méfaits  en  Angleterre,  aux  Pays-Bas,  en  Pologne,  en 
Espagne  expliquent  et  éclairent  le  travail  de  sape  qu'ils  mènent  en  France 
contre  les  libertés  gallicanes.'*^  La  situation  française  était  ainsi  inextrica- 
blement liée  à  celle  des  autres  pays.  Cette  hypothèse  d'une  menace  com- 
mune se  trouva  en  quelque  sorte  entérinée  par  les  diverses  traductions  du 
Catéchisme,  démontrant  du  même  coup  la  pertinence  des  libertés  gal- 
licanes hors  de  France."*"*  D'ailleurs,  les  prêtres  séculiers  anglais  révoltés 
contre  les  Jésuites,  les  "Appellants,"  eurent  tôt  fait  de  prendre  contact 
avec  les  Gallicans  du  Parlement  et  de  demander  leur  aide  en  prétextant  une 
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identité  de  situation;  ce  que  ceux-ci  leur  consentirent  volontiers,  quoiqu'en 
pure  perte/^ 

Plus  importante  fut  l'affaire  de  l'Interdit  de  Venise  en  1606-1607/*^  Les 
rapports  entre  Venise  et  la  Papauté  avaient  intéressé  vivement  les  Gal- 
licans dès  la  dernière  décennie  du  XVP  siècle.  À  leur  grande  satisfaction, 
le  Sénat  avait  expulsé  les  Jésuites  de  leur  collège  de  Padoue/^  Par  ailleurs, 
le  milieu  intellectuel  vénitien,  cosmopolite,  sceptique,  anticlérical,  hostile 
aux  grands  systèmes  théologiques  ne  pouvait  que  susciter  la  curiosité  des 
Gallicans  qui  y  trouvèrent  une  communauté  de  pensée  renforcée  d'ailleurs 
par  des  liens  personnels  très  étroits.  Les  démêlés  entre  la  République  et  la 
papauté  à  propos  de  l'immunité  des  clercs  et  aussi  de  la  volonté  de  celle-là 
de  ne  point  révoquer  des  lois  qui  interdisaient  la  vente  de  biens  immobiliers 
au  clergé  et  l'établissement  de  nouveaux  couvents,  amenèrent  le  pape  à 
excommunier  le  doge  et  le  Sénat  et  à  jeter  l'Interdit  sur  l'ensemble  du 
territoire  vénitien  en  avril  1606.  Poussée  par  le  père  Sarpi,  la  République 
refusa  de  se  soumettre  et  expulsa  les  religieux  comme  les  Jésuites,  les 
Théatins  et  les  Capucins  qui  entendaient  obéir  à  la  papauté. 

Les  Gallicans,  et  non  des  moindres:  de  Thou,  Servin,  Leschassier, 
Gillot,  Hotman,  Richer,  vont  intervenir  avec  fougue,  sans  doute  pour 
soutenir  la  position  de  la  République  mais  aussi  parce  qu'ils  avaient  le 
sentiment  que  la  situation  vénitienne  présentait  des  similitudes  avec  la 
française."**  L'Interdit  menaçait  les  princes  aussi  bien  que  le  Sénat  Mais 
surtout,  et  ce  pour  la  première  fois,  ils  prétendaient  que  les  libertés  gal- 
licanes participaient  au  concept  abstrait  de  liberté:  liberté  politique,  reli- 
gieuse, intellectuelle  dont  les  fondements  reposaient,  eux  aussi,  sur  les 
canons  des  premiers  conciles.  Le  5  octobre  1606,  Canaye,  ambassadeur 
auprès  de  la  République,  pouvait  ainsi  écrire  à  Hotman:  "plus  on  s'efforce 
d'étouffer  nos  libertés,  plus  elles  sont  embrassées  et  recherchées  de  toutes 
les  nations,  sy  bien  qu'on  leur  donne  icy  nom  de  droict  des  gens  nécessaire 
à  la  conservation  de  toutes  sortes  d'Estats."*^"  Les  Ultramontains  réagirent 
avec  vigueur  et  ne  se  firent  pas  faute  de  confondre  Vénitiens  et  Gallicans 
sous  le  même  attribut  de  libertin. 

En  dépit  de  son  rayonnement  considérable  en  France  et  à  l'étranger  et 
du  rôle  incontestable  qu'il  joua  dans  la  victoire  d'Henri  IV,  le  gallicanisme 
parlementaire  ne  réussit  pas  à  être  autre  chose  qu'un  système  intellectuel 
et  une  pratique  judiciaire;  il  ne  put  s'imposer  durablement  ni  comme 
doctrine  politique  ni  comme  mode  de  gouvernement  Ces  limites  pro- 
cèdent essentiellement  des  contraintes  imposées  au  Parlement  À  la  com- 
pétence politique  qu'il  croyait  avoir  méritée  par  son  attitude  pendant  la 
Ligue  et  qu'il  revendiquait  avec  insolence,  le  roi  et  son  conseil  opposèrent 
une  fin  de  non-recevoir,  et  lui  enjoignirent  de  se  confiner  à  ses  fonctions 
judiciaires  traditionnelles.  Sans  doute  Henri  IV  n'était-il  pas  hostile  aux 
libertés  gallicanes  qui  conservaient  à  ses  yeux  tout  leur  mérite;  mais  il  ne 
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les  considérait  pas  comme  la  pierre  angulaire  de  sa  politique;  et  surtout, 
sous  le  prétexte  invoqué  par  les  robins  qu'il  leur  devait  son  trône,  il  ne 
voulait  pas  que  ceux-ci  en  profitent  pour  avoir  barre  sur  lui.  Il  avait 
accepté,  à  moitié  convaincu  sans  doute  de  la  culpabilité  des  Jésuites,  le 
coup  de  force  de  leur  expulsion  par  le  Parlement  en  1595.  Il  n'avait 
nullement  l'intention  de  se  laisser  emprisonner  par  cet  arrêt  et  d'en  subir 
les  astreintes,  d'autant  plus  que  plusieurs  Parlements  de  province  avaient 
refusé  de  s'y  associer.  Il  se  devait  en  outre  de  ménager  les  susceptibilités 
romaines  qu'irritaient  l'exil  de  la  Compagnie,  l'Édit  de  Nantes,  la  non- 
réception  des  décrets  du  Concile  de  Trente.  Il  ne  souhaitait  pas  davantage 
se  laisser  entraîner  par  les  Gallicans  dans  l'affaire  des  Appellants  et  dans 
celle  de  l'Interdit,  qui  eussent  pu  susciter  des  complications  diplomatiques 
de  premier  ordre  avec  l'Angleterre,  l'Espagne  et  la  Papauté.  Et  lorsqu'en 
1603,  par  l'Édit  de  Rouen,  il  se  décida  à  rappeler  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus,  il 
manifesta  clairement  aux  Gallicans  qu'il  tenait  pour  négligeables  leurs 
objections  et  que  le  domaine  politique  lui  appartenait  exclusivement 

Et  les  Gallicans  n'avaient  guère  de  motifs  de  se  réjouir  de  l'attitude  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jésus.  Ils  avaient  réussi  à  accréditer  l'idée-  ou  du  moins  ils 
l'avaient  tenté  -  qu'elle  présentait  un  danger  réel  non  seulement  pour  les 
libertés  gallicanes,  ce  qui  était  incontestable,  mais  aussi  pour  la  mo- 
narchie, ce  qui  l'était  moins.  Les  Gallicans  comme  Pasquier  et  Amauld  se 
donnaient  beaucoup  de  mal  pour  peindre  les  Jésuites  tels  qu'ils  sou- 
haitaient qu'ils  fussent!  Ceux-ci,  quoique  gênés  par  un  passé  à  tout  le 
moins  embarrassant  et  aussi  par  les  opinions  imprudentes  —  et  en  tout  cas 
parfaitement  irrecevables  en  France  même  par  ceux  qui  leur  étaient  les 
plus  acquis  —  de  quelques-uns  de  leurs  confrères  espagnols  ou  italiens, 
réussirent  généralement  à  fournir  la  preuve  de  leur  parfaite  fidélité  à  la 
monarchie.  ^^  Mieux  encore,  Richeome  et  Coton,  en  dépit  des  réticences 
d' Aquaviva,  réussirent  à  hâter,  au  prix  de  quelques  concessions,  le  retour 
de  la  Compagnie.  Dès  lors  les  Jésuites  français  payèrent,  parfois  avec 
flagornerie,  le  tribut  de  fidélité  qu'ils  devaient  à  la  monarchie.  Ils  refoulaient 
ainsi,  dans  une  sorte  d'opposition  à  l'absolutisme,  les  orateurs  et  écrivains 
gallicans  qui  osaient  encore  proclamer  le  droit  de  contrôle  du  Parlement. 
Richeome  les  accusa  de  perpétuer  un  climat  de  peur  que  le  retour  de  la  paix 
religieuse  et  politique  démentait  éloquemment  Sûrs  d'eux-mêmes  ils 
entreprirent  de  réduire  les  libertés  gallicanes  à  de  simples  coutumes  locales.  À 
cette  offensive  politique  de  grand  style,  se  greffait  une  stratégie  intellectuelle 
non  moins  efficace  qui  visait  à  combattre  la  République  des  Lettres  gal- 
licanes sur  son  propre  terrain.  Querelles  d'érudits  dans  le  meilleur  des  cas, 
que  certains  Jésuites  comme  Garasse^  ^  déshonorèrent  parfois  par  des 
outrances  verbales  du  plus  mauvais  goût.  En  tout  cas,  la  mise  à  l'Index  de 
l'Histoire  universelle  de  Thou  et  des  principaux  ouvrages  gallicans  té- 
moignent de  la  vigueur  de  cette  offensive  ultramontaine. 
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C'est  au  moment  où  cette  querelle  semblait  s'installer  dans  une  longue 
durée  peuplée  d'escarmouches  et  de  controverses  interminables  que  sur- 
vint le  10  mai  1610  le  coup  de  tonnerre  de  l'assassinat  d'Henri  IV  par 
Ravaillac  qui  réveilla  en  un  instant  toute  l'ardeur  gallicane.  Mais  ceci  est 
une  autre  histoire. .  . . 

Université  de  Montréal 
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Listening  to  Herbert's  Lute 


ROBERT  BOENIG 


Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  Isaac  Walton's  passages  about  George 
Herbert  is  that  which  estabhshes  him  as  a  musician: 

His  chiefest  recreation  was  Musick,  in  which  heavenly  Art  he  was  a  most 
excellent  Master,  and  did  himself  compose  may  divine  Hymns  and  Anthems, 
which  he  set  and  sung  to  his  Lute  or  Viol,  and,  though  he  was  a  lover  of 
retiredness,  yet  his  love  to  Musick  was  such,  that  he  went  usually  twice  every 
week  on  certain  appointed  days,  to  the  Cathedral  Church  in  Salisbury;  and  at 
his  return  would  say  That  his  time  spent  in  Prayer,  and  Cathedral  Musick, 
elevated  his  Soul,  and  was  his  Heaven  upon  Earth:  But  before  his  return 
thence  to  Bemerton,  he  would  usually  sing  and  play  his  part,  at  an  appointed 
private  Musick-meeting;  and,  to  justifie  this  practice,  he  would  often  say. 
Religion  does  not  banish  mirth,  but  only  moderates,  and  sets  rules  to  it.^ 

Walton's  accuracy,  of  course,  is  suspect,^  but  scholars  with  good  reason 
have  accepted  the  kernel  of  truth  in  this  hagiographical  husk,^  for  musical 
proficiency,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Castiglione  to  that  of  Henry  Peacham 
the  Younger  in  his  The  Compleat  Gentleman  (1622),"*  was  the  sine  qua 
non  of  a  Renaissance  courtier  like  the  young  Herbert  Musical  imagery, 
moreover,  abounds  in  the  mature  Herbert's  poetry.^  If  indeed  Herbert  did 
set  at  least  some  of  his  poems  to  music  and  even  performed  them  before  his 
friends,  he  joins  Thomas  Campion  as  the  only  fîrst-rate  Renaissance  poets 
who  composed  as  well.  Usually  someone  was  either  a  poet,  like,  for 
instance,  Samuel  Daniel,  or  a  composer,  like  his  brother  John  Daniel — but 
not  both.  Unlike  Campion,  however,  Herbert  has  left  us  no  music  upon 
which  to  judge  his  talents,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  he  intended  some 
poems  as  songs  with  accompaniment,  an  understanding  of  that  accom- 
paniment is  necessary  for  an  appreciation  of  the  works  as  Herbert  orig- 
inally conceived  them.  What  follows  is,  of  course,  conjectural  and  sug- 
gestive and  must  of  necessity  rely  on  analyses  of  songs  of  other  composers 
with  surviving  lute  parts,  but  the  conjectures  and  suggestions  should  be 
made. 

In  the  early  seventeenth  century,  the  lute  song  became  for  a  time  one  of 
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the  dominant  forms  of  musical  composition,  rivaling  the  madrigal  before  it 
was  supplanted  by  the  art  song  of  the  early  Baroque.^  A  case  could  be  made 
for  the  renaming  of  the  genre  the  lute- viol  song,  for  often  a  bass  viol  would 
double  the  lute's  lowest  line,  thus  strengthening  it — a  necessity  because  the 
bass  gut  strings  of  the  Renaissance  lute  were  not  yet  overwound  and 
therefore  were  rather  weak  in  tone.^  According  to  Walton,  lute  and  viol 
were  alike  Herbert's  instruments,  but  the  lute  was  dominant  in  such  songs; 
it  alone  is  capable  of  the  elaborate  counterpoint  and  harmony  the  song 
settings  often  require.^  Herbert  reflects  the  lute's  dominance  by  his  fre- 
quent use  of  it  in  his  poetry:  the  lines  from  "Easter,"  "Awake,  my  lute,  and 
struggle  for  thy  part/With  all  thy  art"^  comprise  one  typical  example.  The 
point  about  the  Renaissance  lute  song  is  that  the  lute  did  have  a  very 
important  artistic  part,  often  contributing  to  the  meaning  of  the  words;  it  is 
this  contribution  that  we  perhaps  lack  in  some  of  Herbert's  poetry. 

Even  without  the  lute  accompaniments  available,  we  may  still  see  that 
many  of  his  poems  are  structured  as  lute  songs,  for  a  main  characteristic  of 
such  songs  was  their  subtle  stanzaic  form,  in  which  the  nuances  of  a  given 
line  or  half-line  often  would  repeat  throughout  the  entire  piece — the  type  of 
structuring  at  which  Herbert  excels. ^^  Campion's  songs  are  the  best  ex- 
amples of  this  technique  among  the  poems  whose  lute  accompaniments 
survive.  '  ^  In  his  "  Follow  thy  Fair  Sun,"  for  instance,  each  line  has  emotive 
connections  to  the  similarly  numbered  lines  in  the  other  stanzas: 

Follow  thy  fair  sun,  unhappy  shadow. 

Though  thou  be  black  as  night. 

And  she  made  all  of  light. 
Yet  follow  thy  fair  sun,  unhappy  shadow. 

Follow  her  whose  light  thy  light  depriveth. 

Though  here  thou  liv'st  disgraced. 

And  she  in  heaven  is  placed. 
Yet  follow  her  whose  light  the  world  reviveth. 

Follow  those  pure  beams  whose  beauty  bumeth. 

That  so  have  scorched  thee. 

As  thou  still  black  must  be 
Till  her  kind  beams  thy  black  to  brightness  tumeth. 

Follow  her  while  yet  her  glory  shineth. 

There  comes  a  luckless  night. 

That  will  dim  all  her  light; 
And  this  the  black  unhappy  shade  divineth. 

Follow  still,  since  so  thy  fates  ordained. 

The  sun  must  have  his  shade. 

Till  both  at  once  do  fade. 
The  sun  still  'proved,  the  shadow  still  disdained.*^ 
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Beyond  the  repetition  of  "Follow"  and  the  grammatical  similarities  of  the 
lines  are  connections  in  meaning.  In  the  first  line  of  stanza  one,  the  contrast 
between  "fair  sun"  and  "unhappy  shadow"  has  its  equivalents  in  stanzas 
two  and  three  with  "light"/"light  depriveth"  and  "pure  beams"/"beauty 
bumeth."  Similar  is  line  two,  where  "black  as  night"  is  echoed  by  "liv'st 
disgraced,"  "scorched  thee,"  "luckless  night,"  and  "shade."  Sometimes 
in  this  poem  and  in  other  lute  songs  the  equivalence  is  denied  in  favor  of  an 
opposite — a  technique  generating  ironic  contrast  Thus,  in  line  three,  "all 
of  life"  is  affirmed  in  the  second  stanza  by  "heaven  is  placed"  but  denied  in 
the  succeeding  stanzas  with  "black  must  be,"  "dim  all  her  light,"  and  "at 
once  do  fade."  The  reason  for  this  type  of  strict  stanzaic  patterning  in  the 
lute  song  is  that  seventeenth-century  composers  attempted  to  make  the 
accompaniment  fit  the  ideas:  if  the  music  repeats,  so  should  the  approx- 
imate meaning  of  the  words. 

Many  of  Herbert's  stanzaic  poems  show  this  mark  of  the  lute  song.  A 
perhaps  surprising  example  is  his  famous  hieroglyph,  "Easter- wings": 

Lord,  who  createdst  man  in  wealth  and  store 

Though  foolHshly  he  lost  the  same. 

Decaying  more  and  more. 

Till  he  became 

Most  poore: 

With  thee 

O  let  me  rise 

As  larks,  harmoniously, 

And  sing  this  day  thy  victories: 

Then  shall  the  fall  further  the  flight  in  me. 

My  tender  age  in  sorrow  did  beginne  : 

And  still  with  sicknesses  and  shame 

Thou  didst  so  punish  sinne, 

That  I  became 

Most  thinne. 

With  thee 

Let  me  combine 

And  feel  this  day  thy  victorie: 

For,  if  I  imp  my  wing  on  thine, 

Affliction  shall  advance  the  flight  in  me. 

The  visual  effect  of  this  poem  with  its  retinue  of  theological  nuances  should 
not  obscure  for  us  its  structural  similarities  to  the  lute  song,  for  each  line  of 
the  first  stanza  has  its  equivalent  in  the  second,  suggesting  the  repetition  of 
a  now  lost  accompaniment  The  uncertain  syllabic  count  in  the  ninth  line  of 
each  stanza  may,  moreover,  be  explained  by  musical  rests  in  either  that  or 
the  surrounding  lines.  ^^ 
That  Herbert  was  particularly  interested  in  writing  poems  that  follow  the 
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stanzaic  patterning  of  the  lute  song  is  evident  when  we  look  at  some  other 
Renaissance  poets.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  instance,  called  the  stanzaic 
lyrics  he  includes  in  Astrophel  and  Stella  songs,  but  they  lack  the  con- 
nections in  meaning  between  the  corresponding  lines  of  each  stanza  to 
allow  for  the  type  of  composition  Renaissance  theorists  like  Campion  and 
Thomas  Morley  recommend: 

Only  joy,  now  here  you  are. 
Fit  to  hear  and  ease  my  care; 
Let  my  whispering  voice  obtain 
Sweet  reward  for  sharpest  pain; 
Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me — 
"No,  no,  no,  no  my  dear,  let  be." 

Night  hath  closed  all  in  her  cloak. 
Twinkling  stars  love-thoughts  provoke, 
Danger  hence,  good  care  doth  keep, 
Jealousy  itself  doth  sleep; 
Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me — 
"No,  no,  no,  no  my  dear,  let  be." 

Better  place  no  wit  can  find, 
Cupid's  yoke  to  loose  or  bind; 
These  sweet  flowers  on  fine  bed  too. 
Us  in  their  best  language  woo; 
Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me — 
"No,  no,  no,  no  my  dear,  let  be."'* 

These  lines,  the  first  few  stanzas  of  the  "Fourth  Song,"  have  a  refrain  but 
little  else  by  way  of  concession  to  a  composer  wishing  to  find  appropriate 
lute  and  voice  settings.  "Joy"  (1)  meets  "Night"  (7),  then  "place"  (13), 
while  "whispering"  (3)  misses  its  appropriate  equivalent  "Twinkling"  (8), 
which  appears  a  line  too  early,  and  finds  the  altogether  inappropriate 
"Danger"  (9)  before  it  goes  on  to  meet  "sweet  flowers"  (15). 

The  connection  between  setting  and  words  that  causes  close  corres- 
pondences is  called  "word  painting" — a  technique  at  which,  again. 
Campion  is  especially  adept.^^  The  setting  to  his  "When  to  her  Lute 
Corinna  Sings,"  for  instance,  is  appropriate  to  the  meaning.  The  melody  is 
given  here  with  the  accompaniment  in  both  keyboard  transcription  and  lute 
tablature,  in  which  each  line  represents  a  string,  each  letter  a  fret  (a  means 
"open  string,"  b,  "first  fret,"  c,  "second  fret,"  etc.),  and  each  flag  the 
timing  of  the  note: 
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And      doth      in 


high est 


The  octave  jump  at  "high — "  provides  the  necessary  high  note  for  the 
meaning,  while  tiie  sixteenth  notes  at  "notes"  provide  a  sufficient  number 
to  go  along  with  the  word's  plurality.  We  find  from  Elizabethan  books  of 
compositional  theory  that  the  ability  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  consciously 
was  a  skill  the  young  composer  should  develop.  Thus  Thomas  Morley,  in 
his  A  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall  Musicke  (1597),  ad- 
vises: 

You  must  then  when  you  would  express  any  word  signifying  hardnesse, 
cruelty,  bittemese,  and  other  such  like,  make  harmonie  like  unto  it,  that  is, 
somewhat  harsh  and  hard,  but  yet  so  that  it  offend  not.  Likewise,  when  any  of 
your  words  shall  express  complaint,  dolor,  repentance,  sighs,  teares,  and  such 
like,  let  your  harmonie  be  sad  and  dolefull. .  .  .  Moreover,  you  must  have  a 
care  that  when  your  matter  signifieth  ascending,  high  heaven,  &  such  like,  you 
make  your  musick  ascend:  &  if  descending  lowenes,  depth,  hell,  &  others  such, 
you  must  make  your  musicke  descend.  . .  .  We  must  also  have  a  care  to  applie 
the  notes  to  the  words,  as  in  singing  there  be  no  barbarisme  committed:  that  is, 
that  we  cause  no  syllable  which  is  by  nature  short  be  expressed  by  manie  notes 
or  one  long  note.  ...'*' 

In  his  Preface  to  Rossiters  Book  ofAyres,  Campion  also  discusses  such 
word  painting  (or,  to  use  his  own  term,  "gracing")  but  complains  of  its 
excesses: 


But  there  are  some,  who  to  appeare  the  more  deepe  and  singular  in  their 
judgement,  will  admit  no  Musicke  but  that  which  is  long,  intricate,  bated  with 
fuge,  chaind  with  sincopation,  and  where  the  nature  of  everie  word  is  precisely 
exprest  in  the  Note,  like  the  old  exploided  action  in  Comedies,  when  if  they  did 
pronounce  Memini,  they  would  point  to  the  hinder  part  of  their  heads,  if 
Video,  put  their  finger  in  their  eye.  But  such  childish  observing  of  words  is 
altogether  ridiculous,  and  we  ought  to  maintaine  as  well  in  Notes,  as  in  action, 
a  manly  cariage,  gracing  no  word,  but  that  which  is  eminent,  and  emphati- 
cal.'^ 
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A  good  composer,  in  short,  writes  music  appropriate  to  words  without 
becoming  a  slave  to  his  own  technique. 

A  few  examples  of  how  musicians  wrote  appropriate  accompaniments 
to  their  words  will  help  us  reconstruct  what  Herbert  might  have  done.^* 
Word  painting  in  a  lute  accompaniment  could  be  general  as  well  as  spe- 
cific, gracing  the  whole  mood  of  the  song  rather  than  individual  words  of 
eminence.  Campion's  ''I  Care  Not  for  these  Ladies"  from  the  Rossiter 
collection  is  a  poem  about  the  pleasures  of  country  maids,  so  the  lute 
accompaniment  is  mostly  chordal,  with  the  alteration  of  dominant,  tonic, 
and  subdominant  chords  precisely  what  an  unsophisticated  country  lute- 
nist  would  play: 
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Campion's  "My  Sweetest  Le  sbi  a,"  however,  is  a  free  translation  of  a  poem 
by  Catullus,  with  the  object  of  the  speaker's  attention  no  longer  the  simple 
Amaryllis,  but  a  very  courtly  Lesbia.  It  is  in  the  same  key  as  "I  Care  Not 
for  these  Ladies"  and  from  the  same  songbook,  but  the  lute  accompani- 
ments could  not  be  more  different,  for  here  intricate  counterpoint  replaces 
the  simple  chord  progressions  we  heard  when  we  were  out  in  the  country 
side: 
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Heaven's  great        lamps    do  dive     in to      their  west 


It  is,  however,  when  a  composer  sets  specific  words  to  appropriate  music 
that  he  generates  the  most  interesting  results.  The  anonymous  composer 
who  set  John  Donne's  "  Song:  Goe  and  catch  a  fallinge  star,"  for  instance, 
creates  a  falUng  motion  appropriate  to  the  opening  words  with  his  de- 
scending lute  line,  while  giving  the  voice  a  gradually  ascending  motion, 
almost  as  if  it  rises  to  catch  the  stan^^ 
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Goe   and   catch   a      fal linge  star 
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The  subtlety  here  is  great:  the  lowest  note  on  the  lute,  the  open  F-string, 
occurs  at  the  syllable,  ''-linge,"  while  the  highest  note  for  the  voice  is  on  the 
following  syllable,  "star,"  implying  that  the  speaker  and  star  have  missed 
connecting — thus  underscoring  Donne's  meaning. 

In  the  setting  to  another  of  Donne's  poems,  "The  Expiration,"  Alfonso 
Ferrabosco^^  sets  the  opening  words  thus:^* 
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So,    so,  breake  off  this    last     la men- 
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The  lute  here  begins  with  three  sustained  chords,  but  the  rests  in  the  voice 
part  cause  a  syncopation  that  breaks  in  upon  the  chords — appropriate 
underscoring  of  the  words'  meaning.  Similarly,  in  an  anonymous  setting  of 
the  same  poem,  the  rest  in  the  first  measure  of  the  voice  part  creates  the 
same  effect,  evidence  that  separate  composers  could  generate  similar  word 
painting:  ^^ 
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Morely  comments  that  such  rests  were  particularly  appropriate  for  repre- 
senting the  act  of  sighing.  ^^ 

One  final  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  both  word  painting  and  the 
demise  of  the  lute  song.^"*  A  generation  after  Campion,  Donne,  and  Ferra- 
bosco,  thecomposer  John  Wilson(  1595-1674)  set  stanzas  1, 2, 3,  and9  of 
Herbert's  "Content."  Wilson  was  sensitive  to  what  the  lute  could  do.  For 
instance,  the  accompaniment  (available  only  in  keyboard  transcription)  to 
the  words  ''who  cannot  on  his  own  bed  sweetly  sleepe"  runs  thus:^^ 
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The  chromaticism  of  the  lute  line  accompanying  "sleepe"  creates  a  musi- 
cal restlessness  appropriate  to  the  meaning.  Similarly,  the  accompaniment 
to  "to  court  each  place  and  fortune  that  doth  fall"  runs  thus: 
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to  court  each  place  and   for tune  that  doth  fall 
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The  descending  sixteenth  notes  accompanying  "fall"  are,  of  course,  ap- 
propriate to  falling.  The  difficulty,  however,  with  Wilson's  setting  of 
"Content"  is  that  it  no  longer  follows  Herbert's  stanzas;  it  is  through- 
composed,  with  different  music  to  each.  Doubtless  the  rigors  of  such 
composition  made  Wilson,  a  noted  reveler,  abandon  the  attempt  to  set 
stanzas  4-8.  In  any  event,  as  effective  as  his  setting  is  in  short  focus,  in  long 
it  obscures  rather  than  clarifies  Herbert's  poem  because  the  lute  song 
connections  between  individual  lines  of  different  stanzas  are  musically 
obliterated.^^ 

If  he  did  compose  settings  for  some  of  his  poems,  Herbert  likely  engaged 
in  word  painting.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  participation  of  music  in  a 
poem's  meaning;  Herbert  is  justly  famous  for  an  analogous  technique — 
causing  metre  and  stanza  structure  to  participate  in  the  poem's  meaning. 
An  analysis  of  a  couple  of  passages  from  "Deniall"  makes  this  clean 

When  my  Devotions  could  not  peirce 

Thy  silent  eares; 
Then  was  my  heart  broken,  as  was  my  verse: 
My  brest  was  full  of  fears 

And  disorder. 
(1-5) 
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The  phrase  "as  was  my  verse"  is  the  key:  the  different  lengths  of  the  lines 
and  the  lack  of  rhyme  at  the  end  create  the  appropriate  metrical  and 
stanzaic  disorder,  which  extends  to  the  very  end  of  the  poem: 

O  cheere,  and  tune  my  hartles  brest. 
Déferre  no  time. 
That  so  thy  favours  granting  my  request. 
They  and  my  mind  may  chime. 

And  mend  my  rime. 
(26-30) 

The  mending  of  the  rhyme  with  the  last  word  is  a  performatory  utterance 
and,  of  course,  a  participation  of  the  poem's  structural  elements  in  its 
meaning. 

But  Herbert  also  structures  "Deniall"  as  though  it  were  a  lute  song,  for 
each  line  in  a  given  stanza  echoes  the  emotion  in  the  equivalent  lines  in  the 
other  stanzas — with  the  necessary  exception  of  the  last,  which  possibly 
could  be  accompanied  by  a  closing  major  chord  instead  of  a  minor  that 
could  have  ended  each  of  the  other  stanzas.  Thus  each  except  the  last  ends 
with  a  short  line  elaborating  on  the  concept  of  "disorder" — "disorder"  (5), 
"Alarmes"  (10),  "no  hearing"  (  1 5  and  20),  and  "Discontented"  (25).  But 
more  important  is  the  underlying  musical  metaphor  of  the  poem — a  dis- 
used lute  becomes  an  emblem  for  the  troubled  soul:  "...  my  soul  lay  out  of 
sight/ Untun'd,  unstrung"  (21-22).  The  lute  accompaniment  Herbert 
might  have  written  for  "Deniall"  thus  would  have  been  characterized  by 
the  dissonances  recommended  by  Morley  for  emotive  occasions  such  as 
this  one. 

Since  Herbert  so  carefully  constructed  his  stanzas  and  paid  so  much 
attention  to  literary  ways  of  underscoring  a  poem's  meaning,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  if  he  set  some  of  his  poems  to  lute  accompaniment,  he 
would  have  tried  analogous  musical  techniques.  What  has  preceded 
should  give  us  examples  of  the  type  of  techniques  he  might  have  employed, 
while  what  follows  are  conjectures  about  how  he  might  have  set  some  other 
passages. 

A  possible  candidate  among  Herbert's  poems  for  lute  accompaniment  is 
"The  Thanksgiving."  Walton,  at  least,  associates  it  with  Herbert  as  a 
musician: 

The  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  rose  suddenly  from  his  Bed  or  Couch,  call'd 
for  one  of  his  Instruments,  took  it  into  hand  and  said — 
My  God,  My  God, 
My  Music  shall  find  thee 

And  every  string 
Shall  have  his  attribute  to  sing.^' 
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Walton's  Herbert  only  recites  these  lines  before  playing  a  stanza  from 
"  Sunday,"  and  the  poem  is  strictly  not  a  lute  song  since  it  is  in  couplets,  not 
stanzas.  But  the  larger  passage  from  which  these  lines  are  taken  is  never- 
theless apt  for  lute  setting: 


My  musick  shall  finde  thee,  and  ev'ry  string 

Shall  have  his  attribute  to  sing. 
That  all  together  may  accord  in  thee. 

And  prove  one  God,  one  Harmonie.  (39-42) 

Proper  word  painting  would  necessitate  a  contrapuntal  accompaniment 
similar  to  that  in  Campion's  ''Sweetest  Lesbia"  for  the  first  two  lines, 
where  each  string  has  a  different  part,  but  a  chordal  accompaniment 
similar  to  that  in  Campion's  ''I  Care  Not  for  these  Ladies"  for  the  last  two 
lines,  where  all  the  strings  abandon  their  different  parts  and  accord  in 
harmony. 
Walton's  account  of  Herbert's  deathbed  performance  continues: 

And  having  tun'd  it  he  played  and  sung: 

The  Sundays  of  Mans  life, 
Threadded  together  on  times  string. 
Make  Bracelets,  to  adorn  the  Wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King: 
On  Sundays,  Heavens  dore  stands  ope; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife. 

More  plentiful  than  hope.^' 

"  Sunday"  is  thus  a  candidate  for  a  lute  song  with  original  music  composed 
by  Herbert:  it  is  stanzaic  and  offers  some  particularly  fine  lines  for  word 
painting.  The  second  stanza  is  a  good  example: 

The  other  daies  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man;  whose  face  thou  art. 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow: 
The  worky-daies  are  the  back-part; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoup  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appeare. 
(8-14) 

At  "knocking"  the  lute  could  play  rapid,  percussive  notes,  also  appropriate 
at  the  same  place  in  the  stanza  Walton  quotes  where  bracelets  are  being 
made.  At  "stoup  and  bow"  the  lute  could  descend,  as  it  did  in  the  opening 
measures  of  the  anonymous  setting  of  Donne's  "Goe  and  catch  a  fallinge 
star." 
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Herbert's  short  poem  "Vertue"  is,  with  its  musical  imagery  and  tight 
stanzaic  patterning,  a  Hkely  lute  song: 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridall  of  the  earth  and  skie: 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to  night; 

For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angrie  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye: 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  dayes  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie; 
My  musick  shows  ye  have  your  closes. 
And  all  must  die. 

Onely  a  sweet  and  vertuous  soul. 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

Like  Campion's  ''Follow  thy  fair  sun,"  "Vertue"  has  a  strict  pattern  in 
which  the  stanzas  begin  with  the  same  word  and  follow  the  same  gram- 
matical structure.  A  descending  lute  part  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
rather  apocalyptic  third  line  in  each  stanza,  in  which,  successively,  dew 
falls,  the  rose's  root  lies  in  a  grave,  the  song's  melody  reaches  a  cadence, 
and  the  world  ends.  The  term  "closes"  (1 1),  as  Herbert's  editors  usually 
point  out,  is  a  technical  term  indicating  a  musical  cadence.  Thus  Campion 
uses  it  in  his  book  of  musical  theory,  A  New  Way  of  Making  Fowre  Parts 
in  Counterpoint  (1613),^^  where  his  second  topic  is  an  explanation  of  the 
proper  closes  for  the  various  keys.  But  it  is  more  than  that,  for  it  is  also  a 
term  for  a  particular  type  of  lute  ornament  that  often  accompanied  cadences 
in  a  song's  melody.  An  example  is  the  accompaniment,  already  quoted,  to 
the  words  "notes  appear"  from  Campion's  "When  to  her  Lute  Corinna 
Sings."  Such  a  lute  close  would,  of  course,  be  appropriate  for  Herbert  to 
include  at  the  end  of  the  third  line  of  each  stanza  of  "  Vertue."  Herbert  was 
not,  moreover,  the  only  writer  in  the  Renaissance  to  associate  the  word 
"close"  with  death.  In  his  book  on  music  theory,  A  Briefe  Discourse 
(1614),  Thomas  Ravenscroft  laments  the  death  of  Morley  with  the  ap- 
propriate metaphor 

The  ice  is  broken,  and  the  Foot-path  found;  and  I  hope  to  finde  many  Morleyes 
alive,  though  He  (who  did  shine  as  the  Sunne  in  the  Firmament  of  our  Art,  and 
did  first  give  light  to  our  understanding  with  his  Praecepts)  be  long  since  come 
to  the  Close  and  Period  of  his  Time.'** 
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What  Herbert's  editors  have  noticed  less  often  than  the  musical  meaning 
behind  "closes"  is  the  metaphor  that  works  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
word  "die" — also  a  term  for  a  musical  cadence,  as  in  the  opening  lines  of 
Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night,  where  Duke  Orsino  comments: 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again!  It  had  a  dying  fall.  .  .  . 

The  final  line  of  each  stanza  of  "Vertue"  reaches  such  a  dying  fall  in 
music — and  the  lute  metaphorically  could  become  death  in  the  closing 
embellishment 

Many  others  of  Herbert's  poems — ones  like  "Easter"  and  "Church- 
Musick"  that  mention  musical  terms,  especially — invite  this  sort  of  anal- 
ysis. The  suggestions  offered  above,  of  course,  do  not  constitute  evidence 
of  what  Herbert  actually  did  in  specific  instances;  instead  they  are  intended 
as  guidelines  to  what  he  might  have  done.  Until  the  unlikely  event  of  the 
discovery  of  an  autograph  copy  of  the  lute  settings  to  some  of  his  poems,  we 
can  do  no  more  than  guess  tihat  they  were  works  of  musical  as  well  as 
literary  art  and  wonder  what  they  were  like.  Only  the  printed  text  survives, 
but  it  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  Herbert  was  one  of  our  most  musical 
poets.  The  numerous  settings  of  his  poetry — from  John  Wilson  through 
John  Wesley  to  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams^' — are  proof  enough  of  that 
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Summer  Institute  on  Milton 

The  Arizona  Center  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies  will  hold  a  six-week 
summer  institute  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  from  June  1 7  to  July  26, 1 985.  This 
institute,  sponsored  in  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  will 
address  six  perspectives  onParadise Lost:  1  )  the  classical  tradition,  2)  the  bibli- 
cal tradition,  3)  Renaissance  poetics  and  epic  theory,  4)  the  iconographie  tradi- 
tion, 5)  Milton's  philosophical  ideas  concerning  human  nature,  6)  Milton's 
legacy  to  the  literary  and  popular  traditions.  John  T.  Shawcross,  distinguished 
Miltonist  and  textual  scholar,  will  be  the  principal  instructor. 

For  information  regarding  the  Milton  Institute  or  ACMRS  programs,  please 
contact  Jeanie  R.  Brink,  Director,  Arizona  Center  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Studies  (ACMRS),  Social  Science  Bldg.  224,  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe, 
AZ  85287  (602)  965-5900.  Deadline  for  applications  is  March  1,  1985. 

1985  Summer  Institute  in  the  Neo- Latin  Archival  Sciences 

The  Folger  Institute  is  pleased  to  announce  that  its  1985  summer  institute  in  the 
archival  sciences  will  be  devoted  to  Neo-Latin  studies  and  will  be  directed  by 
Jean-Claude  Margolin,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Tours.  From 
June  1 8  to  July  26, 1 985,  the  institute  will  provide  six  weeks  of  intensive  training 
in  the  reading,  transcribing,  and  editing  of  Neo-Latin  texts  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  Participants  will  also  receive  a  thorough  orientation  in  the  archives,  lib- 
raries, and  manuscript  collections  available  for  work  in  the  Neo-Latin  tradition. 

In  successive  weeks  of  the  summer  institute.  Professor  Margolin  will  address 
the  following  topics:  1)  "From  the  Manuscript  to  the  Printed  Book,"  2)  "Humanist 
Hands  and  Systems  of  Abbreviations,"  3)  "Comparative  Analysis  of  Some 
Humanist  Hands,"  4)  "The  Production  of  the  Humanist  Book  and  Relation- 
ships among  Authors,  Printers,  and  Readers,"  5)  "The  Study  of  an  Unpublished 
Manuscript  The  Latin  Notebook  of  a  Dutch  Student  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  and 
6)  "The  Study  of  an  Unpublished  Manuscript  of  Charles  of  Bovelles."  Class 
sessions  will  be  conducted  in  English. 

There  are  two  sources  of  support  available  for  participants  in  the  summer 
institute:  1  )  ten  stipends  of  $2,250  each,  funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  and  limited  to  full-time  faculty  members  and  librarians  with 
instructional  responsibilities  employed  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  (applicants  should  note  that  their  home  institution  will  be  required 
to  contribute  10%,  or  $225,  as  a  cost-sharing  stipulation  of  the  Endowment), 
and  2)  a  small  number  of  additional  fellowships  limited  to  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  from  universities  affiliated  with  either  the  Folger  Institute  or 
the  Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies.  Unaffiliated  scholars  not 
eligible  for  funding  are  also  welcome  to  apply  for  participation  in  the  summer 
institute. 


The  application  deadline  is  March  1,  1985.  For  more  information  and  for 
application  forms,  please  write  Lena  Cowen  Orlin,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Folger  Institute,  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  201  East  Capitol  Street,  S.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003,  or  call  (202)  544-4600. 

1985  Summer  Institute  In  The  English  Archival  Sciences 

The  Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  is  pleased  to  announce  its 
1 985  Summer  Institute  in  the  Archival  Sciences,  June  1 7  to  July  26, 1^85 .  Led  by 
Dr.  Diana  E.  Greenway,  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  University  of  London, 
the  Institute  will  provide  six  weeks  of  intensive  training  in  the  reading,  transcrib- 
ing, and  editing  of  English  manuscript  books  and  documents  from  the  late 
medieval  through  the  early  modem  periods.  In  addition  participants  will  receive 
a  thorough  orientation  to  the  archives  and  manuscript  collections  available  for 
work  in  the  English  tradition. 

There  are  two  sources  of  support  available  for  participants  in  the  institute, 
which  are  outlined  in  the  item  above. 

Faculty,  qualified  graduate  students,  and  unaffiliated  scholars  not  eligible  for 
funding  are  welcome  to  apply.  The  application  deadline  is  March  1,  1985.  For 
more  information  and  applications  forms,  please  contact  the  Newberry  Library 
Center  for  Renaissance  Studies,  60  W.  Walton  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60610.  (312) 
943-9090. 

Ohio  Shakespeare  Conference 

The  Ohio  Shakespeare  Conference  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  February  7-9, 
1985  at  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio.  The  topic  will  be  "Text,  Performance, 
Context  Shakespeare  as  Live  Theatre."  The  focus  of  the  program  will  be  broad 
enough  to  include  such  topics  as  the  problems  of  real  productions,  contem- 
porary and  otherwise;  audience  and  audience  response;  spectacle;  music  in  the 
plays;  revision  of  texts  for  performance;  Elizabethan  stagecraft  and  acting;  the 
necessary  differences  in  what  interpretation  means  for  the  scholar  or  critic  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  actor  or  director  on  the  other. 

For  further  information  write  to:  Professor  K.L.  Edwards,  Department  of 
English,  Sunset  Cottage,  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio  43022. 
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LOW,  Anthony,  (review)  Ronald  G.  Sha- 
fer  éd.,  Ringing  the  Bell  Backward:  The 
Proceedings  of  the  First  International 
Milton  Symposium,  232. 

LUKES,  Timothy  J.  To  Bamboozle  with 
Goodness:  the  Political  Advantages  of 
Christianity  in  the  Thought  of  Machivelli, 
266. 

MARC'HADOUR,  Germain,  (compte 
rendu)  AUstair  Fox,  Thomas  More:  His- 
ry  and  Providence,  138. 

MARGETTS,  Michèle.  Erasmus'  Col- 
loquia:  Dramatic  Elements  Real  and 
Metaphorical,  1. 

McGEE,  C.E.  (review)  Robert  Langham, 
A  Letter,  ed.  RJ.P.  Kuin,  228. 

MOISAN,  Jean-Claude.  Le  Jeu  des  si- 
mulacres ...  ou  la  rhétorique  consciente: 
Du  Bellay-Ronsard,  19. 

OWENS,  J.B.  (review)  William  A.  Chris- 
tian Jr.,  Apparitions  in  Late  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Spain  and  Local  Reli- 
gion in  Sixteenth-Century  Spain,  73. 

PEARL,  J.L.  The  Role  of  Personal  Cor- 
respondence in  the  Exchange  of  Scientific 
Information  in  Early  Modem  France, 
106. 

PIEPHO,  Lee.  Versions  by  Thomas,  Lord 
Fairfax  of  Some  Poems  by  Mantuan  and 
Other  ItaHan  Neo-Latin  Writers,  114. 

REYNOLDS,  Anne,  (review)  Stillman 
Drake,  Galileo  at  Work:  His  Scientific 
Biography,  56. 

RICHTER,  Bodo  L.O.  (review)  Malcobn 
Smith,  Montaigne  and  the  Roman  Cen- 
sors, 62. 

SHAMI,  Jeanne  M.  (review)  Troy  D. 
Reeves, /4w  Index  to  the  Sermons  of  John 
Donne,  59. 


SIL,  Narasingha  Prosad.  Sir  Anthony 
Denny:  A  Tudor  Servant  in  Office,  190. 

SIMARD,  Yvon.  (compte  rendu)  Mor- 
eana,  vol.  XVIII,  no.  69,  1981,  69. 

STAYER,  James  M.  (review)  Carl  C. 
Christensen,  Art  and  the  Reformation  in 
Germany,  54. 

SUTTO,  Claude.  Tradition  et  innova- 
tion. Réalisme  et  utopie:  L'idée  gallicane 
à  la  fin  du  XVIe  et  au  debut  de  XVIIe 
siècles,  278. 

TRESIDDER,  Warren,  (review)  Clifford 
M.  Brown,  Isabella  d'Esté  and  Lorenzo 
da  Pavia,  Documents  for  the  History  of 
Art  and  Culture  in  Renaissance  Mantua, 
144. 

UNGERER,  Gustav.  The  Viol  da  Gam- 
ba as  a  Sexual  Metaphor  in  Elizabethan 
Music  and  Literature,  79. 

WRIGHT,  Elizabeth  C.  (review)  The 
Paradise  of  Women:  Writings  by  Eng- 
lishwomen of  the  Renaissance,  ed.  Betty 
Travisky,  52. 
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BADINTER,  B\is?bQ\h.  L'amour  en  plus. 
Histoire  de  l'amour  maternal,  SVW- 
XVIII^  siècle,  125. 

BERKOUT,  Carl  T.,  and  Milton  Mc- 
Gatch,  td.  Anglo- Saxon  Scholarship:  the 
first  three  centuries,  226. 

BROWN,  CHfford  M.  Isabella  d'Este 
and  Lorenzo  de  Pavia,  Documents  for  the 
History  of  Art  and  Culture  in  Renais- 
sance Mantua,  144. 

CHRISTENSEN,  Carl  C.  Art  and  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  52. 

CHRISTIAN,  WUliam  A.  Apparitions 
in  Late  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Spain 
sûoâ  Local  Religion  in  Sixteenth-Century 
Spain,  73. 

CLARK,  Ira.  Christ  Revealed:  The  His- 
tory of  the  Neotypological  Lyric,  1 32. 

Collected  Works  of  Erasmus,  Volume  6, 
The  Correspondence  of  Erasmus:  Letters 
842  to  992  (1518  to  1519),  XXX. 
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DEMERSON,  Guy  and  Christiane  Lau- 
vergnat-Gagniere,  eds.  Le  Disciple  de  Pa- 
tagruel  (Les  Navigations  de  Panurge), 
123. 

DRAKE,  Stillman.  Galileo  at  Work:  His 
Scientific  Biography,  56. 

ESTES,  James  Martin.  Christian  Magis- 
trate and  State  Church:  The  Reforming 
Career  of  Johannes  Brenz,  1 36. 

FOX,  Alistair.  Thomas  More:  History 
and  Providence,  138. 

GANZEL,  Dewey.  Fortune  and  Men's 
Eyes:  The  Career  of  John  Payne  Collier, 
146. 

GOLDTHWAITE,  Richard  A.  The 
Building  of  Renaissance  Florence:  An 
Economic  and  Social  History,  57. 

HULSE,  Clark.  Metamorphic  Verse:  The 
Elizabethan  Minor  Epic,  64. 

KUIN,  R.J.P.,  ed.  Robert  Langham,  A 
Letter,  228. 

LAGET,  Mireille.  Naissances.  L'ac- 
couchement avant  l'âge  de  la  clinique, 
134. 

LAUVERGNAT-GAGNIERE,  Chris- 
tiane and  Guy  Demerson,  eds.  Le  Disci- 
ple de  Pantagruel  (Les  Navigations  de 
Panurge),  123. 

LEFVRE,  Lucien.  The  Problem  of  Un- 
belief in  the  Sixteenth  Century:  The  Reli- 
gion of  Rabelais,  123. 

McGATCH,  Milton,  and  Carl  T.  Berkout, 
eds.  Anglo-Saxon  Scholarship:  the  first 
three  centuries,  226. 

Moreana,  Vol.  XVIII,  no.  69,  1981, 
69. 

RABINOWITZ,  Isaac,  ed.  and  trans. 
The  Book  of  the  Honeycomb's  Flow  by 
Juda  Messer  Leon,  154. 

REEVES,  Troy  D.  An  Index  to  the  Ser- 
mons of  John  Donne,  59. 

ROBERTS,  John  R.John  Donne:  An  An- 
notated Bibliography  of  Modem  Criti- 
cism, 1968-1978,  149. 


SHAFER,  Ronald  G.,  ed.  Ringing  the 
Bell  Backward:  The  Proceedings  of  the 
First  International  Milton  Symposium, 
232. 

SMITH,  Malcobn.  Montaigne  and  the 
Roman  Censors,  62. 

TOMLINSON,  Hilary  M.,  ed.  Victor 
BTode2M,  Poésies,  121. 

TRAVISKY,  Betty,  ed.  The  Paradise  of 
Women:  Writings  by  Englishwomen  of 
the  Renaissance,  52. 

TUSIANI,  Joseph,  trans.  Torquato 
Tasso,  Creation  of  the  World,  128. 

WALL,  John  N.,  Jr.,  ed.  George  Herbert, 
The  Country  Parson,  67. 

WEISSMAN,  Ronald  F.E.  Ritual 
Brotherhood  in  Renaissance  Florence, 
151. 
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